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PREFACE 

M odern civilization with its scientific temper, 
humanistic spirit, and secular view of life is uprooting 
the world over the customs of long centuries and creating a 
fc rmen t of resflcssn ess, Th t new world cannot remain a co n- 
fused mass of needs and impulses, ambitions and activities, 
without any control or guidance of the spirit. The void 
created by abandoned superstitions and uprooted beliefs 
calls for a spiritual filling. 

The world has found itself as one body. But physical 
unity and economic interdependence are not by themselves 
sufficient to create a universal human community. For this 
we require a human consciousness of community, a sense 
of personal relationships among men. Though this human 
consciousness was till recently limited to the members of the 
political States, there has been a rapid extension of it after 
the War. The modes and customs of all men are now a part 
of the consciousness of all men. Man has become the 
spectator of man. A new humanism is on the horizon. But 
this time it embraces the whole of mankind. An intimate 
mutual knowledge between peoples is producing an enrich¬ 
ment of world'Consciousness. V?e can no more escape being 
members of a world community than we can jump out of 
our own skin. Yet to our dismay we find that the world is 
anarchical and unruly. Its mind is In confusion; its brain 
out of hinge. More than ever before, the world is tonday 
divided and afflicted by formidable evils. The cause of the 
present tension and disorder is the lack of a(^ustmcnt 
between the process of life, which is one of increasing inter¬ 
dependence, and the ‘ideology* of life, the Integrating habits 
of mind, loyalties, and affections embodied In our laws and 
institutions. Education, which has for its aim the transmis¬ 
sion not only of skills and techniques, but of ideals and 
loyalties, of affections and appreciations, is busy in the new 
world with the old ideals of national sovereignty and economic 
self-sufficiency. The present organization of the world is 
inconsistent with the Zfitgeise shining on the distant horizon 
as well as the true spirit or religion. To say that there is only 
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one God is to affirm that there is 011)7 community of 
mankind. The obstacles to the organization of human 
society in an international commonwealth arc in the minds 
of men who have not developed the sense of the duty thtv 
owe to each other. We have to touch the soul of mankind. 
‘For soul is Form and doth the body make.’ Wc must evolve 
ideals, habits, and sentiments which would enable us to 
build ui) a world community, live in n co-oiH*rativc comnion- 
wcaith working for the fiiith: ‘so ]on\rx^ one luan is in urnon. 

I am not free; so long as one community is enslaved 1 belong 
to it’. , 

The supreme task of our generation is to give a souJ to 
the growing world-consciousness, to develop ideals and in¬ 
stitutions necessary for the creative cxjircssion of the world 
soul, to transmit these loyalties and impulses to future 
generations and train them into world cirivx;ns. lo this 
great work of creating a new pattern of living, some of the 
fundamental insights of Eastern religions, especially Hindu¬ 
ism and Buddhism, seem to be particularly relevant, and an 
attempt is made in these lectures to indicate them. No 
culture, no country, lives or has a right to live for itself. It 
it has any contribution to make towards the enrichment of 
the human spirit, it owes that contribution to the widest 
circle that it can reach. The contributions of ancient Greece, 
of the Roman Empire, of Renaissance Italy to the progress 
of humanity do not concern only the inhabitants of modern 
Greece or modern Italy. They are a part of the hcriWgc of 
humanity. In the life of mind and spirit we cannot afford to 
display a mood of provincialism. At any rate, a mobilization 
of the wisdom of the world may have some justification at a 
time when so many other forms of mobilization arc threaten- 
ing it- 

I am aware of the scale and difficulty of the problems on 
which I touch. I am not a trained theologian and can only 
speak from the point of view of a student of philosophy who 
has endeavoured to keep abreast with modern investigations 
into the origin and growth of the chief religions of the world, 
and it seems to me that in the mystic traditions of the dif¬ 
ferent religions we have a remarkable unify of spirit. What¬ 
ever religions they may profess, the mystics are spiritual 
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kinsmen. While the different religions in their historical 
forms bind us to limited groups and militate against the 
development of loyalty to the world community, the mystics 
have always stood for the fellowship of humanity. They 
transcend the tyranny of names and the rivalry of creeds as 
well as the conflict of races and strife of nations. As the 
religion of spirit, mysticism avoids the two extremes 
dogmatic affirmation and dogmatic denial. All signs indi¬ 
cate that it is likely to be the religion of the future. 

I have a feeling that it is not quite proper for me to write 
a book where I have to depend for information at least in 
part on translations, but I thought that it was no use waiting 
for a scholar who shall have a proper and critical knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Hebrew, Greek and Latin, French and German, 
who alone could get all the sides in proper order, for such 
a scholar has not yet been born. Even translations could be 
used with care and judgement. So 1 felt that it was time that 
some one with some knowledge got together the main 
points into order. Again, I wish to lay claim to the task of 
a historian and not that of a partisan. If 1 have misrepre¬ 
sented any point of real importance, no one will be more 
grieved than myself. Those who know the extent ^d 
intricacy of the ground travened will readily pardon less 
serious errors. 

\ These lectures were given in the years 1930-8, and 
tAough they have been revised and slightly expanded for 
publuation, their informal character has b«n retamed- 
Thcrc is inevitably a certain amount of repetition m a book 
of this kind. I have made no serious attempt to avoid it, 
partly because it would have tended to spoil the construction 
of individual lectures and partly because a certain amount of 
repetition of general principles in different conne»oas has 
some value in itself. The book is intended more for the larger 
public interested in the higher pursuits of the mind and pro¬ 
blems of human culture and living than for the professional 
student of philosophy. Though the book has not the 
structural perfection which the importance of the theme 
requires, I hope there is a certain unity of outlook binding 

the different sections. . . . n c . 

I desire to thank the Delegates of the Clarendon Press tor 
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undertaking the publication of the book and for permitting 
me to use material already published by them, and to thank 
the staff of the Press for the way in which the publication has 
been carried out. Sir Richard Livingstone kindly read the 
proofs and I am greatly indebted to him. I^tly I would 
take this opportunity to pay a tribute of gratitude to Pro¬ 
fessor J. H. Muirhead, to whom this work is dedicated and 
whose critical sense and clear judgement have been my 
unfailing help in almost all the things that I have written 
in the last twenty years. Neither he nor Sir Richard Living¬ 
stone is, however, responsible for the views contained in this 
book. 

S. R. 
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THE WORLD'S UNBORN SOUL^ 

W ERE I to express ad^uatcly my feelings at the 
honour this ancient University has done me by elect¬ 
ing me to this newly founded Chair of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics, I should be tempted to become somewhat elaborate 
and perhaps tedious. Permit me therefore to express my 
gratitude to you with a plain Thank you’, 

Six years ago I spent a few months in this University. 
I was, however, a stranger within its gates, in it but not of 
it. I therefore appreciate the honour of being received into 
this fellowship of men and women united in their loyalty to 
the supreme ideal of truth and in their resolution to practise 
it for the welfare of humanity. When I look at the names of 
my colleagues and think of the learning and scholarship they 
represent, 1 realize my own limitations and can only plead for 
all the indulgence which they can offer and 1 very much need. 

I 

To attempt to understand one’s age is an undertaking full 
of difficulties. No one who is in it can take a detached view 
of it. However, as rational beings, we cannot help asking 
what modern life in all its intense activity and rapid change 
signifies, what the sense of it aJl is, for, as Socrates tells us, 
the noblest of all investigations is the study of what man 
should be and what he should pursue.* 

Human history is not a series of secular happenings with¬ 
out any shape or pattern; it is a meaningful process, a signi¬ 
ficant development. Those who look at it from the outside 
are carried away by the wars and battles, the economic dis¬ 
orders and the polidcal upheavals, but below in the depths 
is to be found the truly majestic drama, the tension between 
the limited effort of man and the sovereign purpose of the 
universe. Man cannot rest in an unresolved discord. He 
must seek for harmony, strive for adjustment. His progress 
1$ marked by a scries of integrations, by the formadon of 

’ An Insugural LectQrc delivere<j before tbe University of Oxford on 
20 October 193S. * Plato, Gffrfia/, 487. 

4444 t 
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more and more comprehensive harmonies. When any parti¬ 
cular integration is found inadequate to the new conditions, 
he breaks it down and advances to a larger whole. While 
civilization h always on the move^ certain periods stand out 
clearly marked as periods of intense cultural change. The 
sixth century b.c., the transition from antiquity to^ the 
Middle Ages and from the Middle Ages to modem times 
in Europe, were such periods. None of these, however, is 
comparable to the present tension and anxiety which are 
world-wide in character and extend to every asjicct of human 
life. We seem to feel that the end of one period of civiliza- 
don is slowly drawing into sight. 

For the first time in the history of our planet its inhabi¬ 
tants have become one whole, each and every part of which 
is affected by the fortunes of every other. Science and tech¬ 
nology, without aiming at this result, have achieved the 
unity. Economic and political phenomena are increasingly 
imposing on us the obligation to treat the world as a unit. 
Currencies arc linked, commerce is international, political 
fortunes are interdependent. And yet the sense that man¬ 
kind must become a community is still a casual whim, a 
vague aspiration, not generally accepted as a conscious ideal 
or an urgent practical necessity moving us to feel the dignity 
of a common citizenship and the cafl of a common duty. 
Attempts to bring about h\iman unity through mechanical 
means, through political adjustments, have proved abortive. 
It is not by these devices, not at any rate by them alone, that 
the unity of the human race can be cnduringly accomplished. 

The destiny of the human race, as of the individual, de¬ 
pends on the direction of its life forces, the lights which 
guide it, and the laws that mould it. There is a region be¬ 
yond the body and the intellect, one in which the human 
spirit finds its expression in aspiration, not in formulas, a 
region which Plato enters when he frames his myths. It is 
called the soul of a being, the determining principle of body 
and mind. In the souls of men to-day there are clashing tides 
of colour and race, nation and religion, which create mutual 
antagonisms, myths, and dreams that divide mankind into 
hostile groups. Conflicts in human affairs are due to divi¬ 
sions in the human soul. The average general mind is 
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respectful of the lUiui quo and disinclined to great adven¬ 
tures, in which the security and isolation of the past have to 
be given up. It is not quite convinced by the moral collapse 
of me present system reposing on a ring of national egoisms 
held in check by mutual fear and hesitation, by inenecrive 
treaties and futile resolutions of international tribunals. ‘Do 
you imagine’, asks Plato in the Repuhhc, ‘that political con¬ 
stitutions spring from a tree or a rock and not from the 
dispositions of the citl^ens which turn the scale and draw all 
else in their direction?. .. The constitutions are as the men 
are and grow out of their characters.’' A society can be re¬ 
made only by changing men's hearts and minds. However 
much we may desire to make all things new, we cannot get 
away from our roots in the old- Let us go for some distance 
into the past and trace the ideas which rule the present, 

n 

The moulding influences of modern civilization, the spirit 
of science and rationalism, secular humanism and the sove¬ 
reign State can be traced to the period of classical antiquity. 

I. The Greeks laid the foundations of natural science for 
the European world. To analyse and explore, to test and 
prove all things in the light of reason, was the ambition of 
the Greek mind No part of life is excluded from criticism 
by the dictates of the State or the scruples of the scriptures. 
The Greeks were the first to attempt to make life rational, to 
ask what is the right life for man and to apply the prindples 
of reason and order to the chaos of primitive beliefs. Socrates 
warned us against the unexa mined life and subjected the 
uiianalysed catchwords of his time to careful scrutiny. He 
had firm ftiith that it is the nature of man to do right and 
walk straight. Human nature U fundamentally good, and 
the spread of enlightenment will abolish all wrong. Vice is 
only a miss, an error. We can learn to become good. Virtue 
18 teachable. 

Plato tells us that the universal or the general idea deter¬ 
mines the nature of a particular individual and has greater 
reality than the latter. The philosopher is one who seeks to 
escape from the realm of the transient and contemplates the 
‘ viii. 544. See Jewett's E.T. 
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world of real being freed from all confusion and error, which 
infect the objects of everyday experience, The world of ideas 
is the only realm of certainty in which man can dwell secure, 
freed from opinion and probability. The most obvioiK ex¬ 
ample of such truth is to be seen in the general propositions 
of mathematics. 

a. Yet the Greek could never forget that his main con¬ 
cern was with man in his full concrete reality. 1 ils bodilv 
desires should be given free play, his mental powers full 
scope. Every side of his nature should be developed so as 
to produce a harmony in which no j^art tyrannizes over the 
rest. Here is a definition of happiness attributed to Solon 
and approved by Herodotus. ‘He is whole of limb, a stranger 
to disease, free from misfortune, happy in his children and 
comely to look upon. If in addition to all this he ends his 
life well, he is of a truth the man of whom thou art in search, 
the man who may rightly be termed happy.'* The Greeks 
were not famous for meir religious genius or moral fervour. 
We do not come across any hunger for the eternal or any 
passionate indignation against injustice. The main religion 
of the Greeks was the worship of the Olympian gods. 
Originally they were powers or forces of nature, tfiough they 
soon became representative of human qualities. Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, Hermes, Artemis, each of them represents some 
quality of man. They were magnified human beings free 

* x-3i,Rftwliii«ii’8 E.T., vol, I, p. i 6 ; Solon prays to ihe Muses:‘Lei me 
at all times obuin good fortune horn the blessed gods and onjoy honourable 
repute among men * ischemtehus in ihc Seoaffmia of Xenophon reckons among 
subjects of prayer ‘health, bodily strength, good repute in the city, kindly 
relation with friends, safety in war, increase of wealth. An coho of this vkw Is 
found in Aristotle, who defines happiness as ‘Prosperity combined with virtue; 
or independence of life? or that existence which, being safe, is pleasantest; or a 
flourishing state of prcepeiity and of body, with the faculty of guarding and 
producing this; for it may be said that ail men allow happlnea to be one or 
more of t hes e things- If then happiness is this sort of thing, these must be 
parts of it; good birth, the possesuoo of many friends, wealth, the possession of 
good children, the possession of many children, a happy old age: further the 
excellence of the body a health, beauty, sticngtlC great stature, athktic 
power; also good repute, honour, good fortune, virtue. For a man would then 
be most independent, if be possessed both the personal and the external goods 
since baides these there are no others’ (toor/V, 1360 b). Jebbs’s E.T. 
Plutarch records a prayer, ‘put off old age, thou beautiful Aphrodite’. 
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from old age and death.* Sometimes, as in Aeschylus, their 
justice and righteousness are insisted upon; but more often, 
as in Euripi(fts, the gods display their might in a manner 
that defies all judgement by merefy human standards, though 
it may be in conformity with the ways of natural forces. The 
sense of mystery was felt strongly in the presence of divine 
powers so long as they were conc«ved as natural forces, but 
It diminished somewhat when they were anthropomorphized. 
If we measure the nature of a religion by the sense of mystery 
it induces in its followers, the mythology of the Gr^s is 
not religion of a high quality. The Sophists questioned the 
right of what religion taught to control man’s conduct. It 
was at best a human convention.* 

Religious beliefs, however, were useful for political pur¬ 
poses. Some god or other guards every city with special care. 
The religious festivals were open to the Greeks and closed 
to others. If Socrates was executed and Anaxagoras exiled 
for attacking traditional beliefs, it was because of their un¬ 
patriotic impiety. It was more political oppression than reli¬ 
gious persecution. If the Sophists did not for long subvert 
me piety of the ancients, if Epicurus admitted the existence 
of the gods, even while he denied them any part in the 
government of the world, if the Stoics with the most pro¬ 
nounced rationalism still employed the old religious dyna¬ 
mic, it was because they knew the social value of religion.^ 

* Sophod«% Otdifui Colonm, 607-15, 

> Prottgoru expresses clarl7 the easy riew of the Sophists: *J do aot know 
whether God exists or does not exist, doi what is his oarare; there ere many 
obstades to socb knowledge, the obacaiity of the subject and the shortneas of 
man’s life’ (Fr. 4). 

* The essentially subordinate part played by rdlgion in tbe Greek view can 
be iilosirated by a reference to tbe doemne of future Hie. Erea Pkio 00 occa¬ 
sions felt uncectain about life after death, whether it is immortality or dream¬ 
less sleep {RtfuiJie, iL 3 63, iii- 3 8 7), Aristotle is not dear on ihe subject, for he 
suggata thit when a man is d^, ndther good nor e?U afiects bim any more 
{Nieimadfait Stiies. r i! 5 a. *5). The Sroics denied penonal immonaHcy 
though on occasions they affirmed the survival of the soul till tbe general eon* 
flagration. The Greeks played with the belief of future life, ihough ±tY 
were little afiected by it. In its great iaji the Greek mind remain^ pednvist 
and huaunisne and was indifierent to the fate of the soqI. An ordinary young 
Athenian Giaucon in Plato's RefuMc answers the question ‘Have you net 
heard tbatoursoulisimmoruJ?’: 'No, really I have nof (608). 
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It i$ true that in Pythagoras and Plato, the Orphics and 
the Neoplatonists, mystic elements were found, but these 
tendencies were by no means representative of the Greek 
spirit. Pindar and Pericles, Thucydides and Socrates, who 
represent the Greek genius at its best, with their visions of 
art and science, with tlicir conceptions of civic life and aspira¬ 
tion, were essentially humanist thinkers.' The mystery reli¬ 
gions believed in the deification of man, and the typical 
CJrcek has no use for it. Pindar writes: ‘Two things alone 
there arc that cherish life's bloom to its utmost sweetness 
amid the fair flowers of wcalth—to have good success and 
to wiji therefor fair fame. Seek not to be a C»od; if the por¬ 
tion of these honours falls to thee, thou hast already all. X’hc 
things of mortals best befit mortality.’* There arc passages 
in Plato which ask us to mistrust our nature, to see in it an 
incurable taint, and exhort us to live in the world of the un¬ 
seen, but in them Plato is not voicing the Greek spirit.* 

3. Devotion to the city-State filled the spiritual vacuum 
in the Greek consciousness. The city was the unit of Greek 
society and claimed the devotion of its citkens. No Greek 
city was willing to submit to the leadership of another.^ The 
funeral oration of Pericles proclaims service of the /c/w, 
which is both Church and State in one, as the highest duty. 
Since each city had a consciousness of its own superiority, 
the Greeks failed to develop a larger loyalty towards a union 
of the whole Greek world. They could not organize and act 

* ’Supposing ?lsio and Pbdar (o have a vein of Orphhffl and P/cKagorash 

qaeer idcaj on numben, soppoaing Aeschylus to be touched with mysticism 
and Euripides with Diysriei&m and morbidity, the student of ihc reek genius 
has a right to diKCgard their peculiarities, if he feels that be has his hand on an 
essentiid quality in Helknlim and that they are inconsistent with 11’ (Living- 
atone, Tit Greei Grsius <anj iis Meaning to Us, and cd., 191 p. zi; see also 
p. aa). * Jjtim.^. i*. 

^ Rohde ays in 192 $),E.T., chap, xiii, that the Platonic 

i|»rit is an alien phenomenon in Greece. Sir Rkhard Livingstone writea: 
*Though in a thousand ways Plato is a Greek of the Greeks, in all that is most 
distinctive m his thought, he is a heretie’ (op. dc., p. tSj). For a diSerentvlew 
see W- R. Inge, Tit PAUosopiy 0/ Fhtiims (1918), voi. i, pp- 7 r-4. 

* Grote writes: *]n respect to polices! sovereignty complete dbunion was 
among their most cherished principles. The only source of supreme authority 
to which a Greek felt respect and atochment was to be sought within the 
walls of his own city’ (// History of Greoee, vol. iii, p. 4 r). 
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together, and their lives were spent in violent conflicts of the 
mutually repellent autonomies. Plato, it ii true, dreamed of 
an ideal society, but it was conceived as a city-State, not a 
commonwealth of mankind. Greek civilization came to an 
end mainly on account of its adherence to the false religion of 
patriotism.* While it gave Europe the habit of disinterested 
pursuit of knowledge,* it also left her a negative legacy of the 
un ten ability of holding up patriotism as the highest virtue. 
With the disappearance of the city-State, Greek patriotism 
died or survived as public spirit. Rome, which succeeded 
Greece, was powerful for a time, but her religion had a special 
relation to the State. Worship was a public duty or civic funo 
tion carried out by an official priestkood. The citizens may 
have their own private beliefs, so long as they publicly acknow¬ 
ledge the relifflon of the State. New worships were readily 
accepted and Rome soon became a museum of strange faiths. 
Besides, the dignity of the gods was greatly prejudiced when 
wieldcrs of supreme power in the State like Julius Caesar and 
Augustus were deified.* The political apotheosis removed 
the last shred of mystery from religion and made it into a 
‘national anthem*. Such a religion could neither satisfy the 
immortal longings of man nor supply the spiritual unity 
which could bind the different provinces of Rome. Each of 
them had its own religious forms and practices and despised 
those of its neighbours, and in the hour of her trial localism 
prevailed and Rome failed. By the time the old tradition 
broke down the new current of Christianity had set in. 


lit 

The vital urge to the develc^ment of medieval culture, 
which attained high and beautiful expression in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, was derived from the Judaic- 
Christian conception of life. Some Hellenists are inclined 


* *Tlu8 itate worship wa 9 (he spurinul disease that Hellemsm died oT 
(A T. Toyabee, SiJsyi i>i Hvtour of Frofiuor Gilbert Murrey (i 9 3 6), p. 308). 

* ‘Men differ from beests end the r»ce of the Helfenee from barberians ja 
( hat they are better educated for thought and for io expression m words’ 
(IsoereUS, xv. 193). 

* In the last part of hi* rile Commodns believed in ms identity with the 
god Hercules, whose reincarnation he pretended to be. 
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to suggest that ibis movement is an unhappy interruption 
of human progress. It is said that Europe would have been 
a very different place, more humane and peace-loving, less 
given to national and racial feuds, cultural and religious 
strife, if the essential rationality and cosmopolitanism of the 
Stoics had been allowed to leaven the European world, if 
the persecutions of Marcus Aurelius had exterminated the 
Christian creed. Such spccitlations arc profitless, for history 
has taken a different course. Nature obviously had u different 
intention. 

Rome's military conquests brought her into contact with 
other communities and her spiritual poverty cxi^oscd her 
to foreign religious Influences. After a period of struggle, 
Christianity won. Even as Justinian’s closure of the schools 
of Athens defined the end of the ancient world, the con¬ 
version of Constantine gave an official recognition to the 
victory of Christianity, while retaining the Jewish beliefs 
in a living God and passion for righteousness, it absorbed 
Greek thought and Roman traditions. 

I. Its two chief contributions to European thought are 
an insistence on the insufficiency of the intellectual and the 
importance of the historical. Both Judaism and Christianity 
take their stand on revelation; while for the most spiritud 
of Greek thinkers God was the 'Idea of the Good'. The 
First Mover', ‘The Ruling Principle', Reason or Logos, for 
the Jews and the Chrbtians, God is a supreme person who 
reveals His will to His lawgivers and prophets. Christians 
believe in addition that GoS look the form of man and led 
a human life on earth. Again, while the greatest of Hellenic 
thinkers had no conception of history as a purposive process 
with a direction and a goal, but believed it to be a cyclic 
movement, the Jews had faith in an historical fulfilment.* 
The Jewish consciousness lived in the intense expectation of 
some gre^t decisive event which will be the definitive solu¬ 
tion o? the historical problem. The Messianic idea, which 
is the determining Actor in Jewish history, survived in 

' CT. Isaiah: This is the purpoM chat is purposed upea the whole earth: 
and this is the hand chat b fltratched out upon aU the nations. For che Lord of 
hosts bach purposed, and who shaU disannul It^ and his hand is stretched oar, 
and who shall cum it back?* (liv. 2^7). 
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Christianity. Th« Christian vitw represents a blend of the 
Greek and the Jewish conceptions of the historical. In the 
works of St. Augustine, who stood at the meeting-point of 
the two worlds, the classical and the Christian, we find the 
.struggle between the two conceptions. When he saw the 
great catastrophe happening before his eyes, the decay and 
death of the Roman Empire, the end 0/ what seemed the 
most stable structure the world had seen, he pointed to 
the transcendent reality of God, the one changeless being 
above all the chances and changes of life. This is the central 
idea in his Con/esswis. The Jewish emphasis on the historical, 
and the Christian doctrine of incarnation are difficult to 
reconcile with the absolute and non-historical character of 
the Godhead. The vigorous intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages was devoted to the explication of this problem and the 
finding of credible justifications for the other doctrines of 
the faith. In the theological writings of Thomas Aquinas we 
find an impressive attempt to build a system of Christian 
theology with the aid of the cold logic of the Aristotelians. 
In spite of these great attempts, however, the problem still 
remains unsolved.^ 

The very completeness of the edifice of thought raised by 
the Middle Ages left little room for undiscovered facts and 
paralysed thought. 

a. When righteousness is practised, not for its own saJee 
but because it is the will of God, it is practised with a fervour 
and a fanaticism that are sometimes ungodly. When the 
Trill of God is known, we feel driven to pass it on and think 
it intolerable that it should be disobeys. ‘The Lord God 

’ A great Rosian theologian, Nicholas Berdyaer, re&n to this difficult 
thQ»: ‘Aecoxdb| to the dogma of the Charch and its prerailbg philosophy, the 
poasibiUty of a movement or of an historical process in the depths of divine 
life would appear to be incompatible with the Christian consciousness. There 
exists, indeei a wide-spread Quistian doctrine which denies that ^ principle 
of movement aod of tragic destiny can affect the tuinire of the Divine B^g. 
Bui I am deeply coavui<^ that the Christian docuine of the immoNh^ and 
inertia of God and the Absolute, and of the effecdvMess of the hisEorical 
principle only in the creative and relative world that differs essentially fiom 
the Absolute is a purely exoteric and superficial doctrine. And it ignores 
what is most inward and mysterious, the esoteric tnilh implicit in the doctrine 
of the divmity* {Tke Mtaaiitg of History, E.T. (1936), p> 47 )» 
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hath spoken, who can but prophesy?’^ While such a belief 
gives definiteness, conviction, and urgency to the ethicai 
message, which no abstract logic could give, it at the same 
time shuts the door against all change and progress. 

The Jews first invented the myth that only one religion 
could be true. As they, however, conceived themselves to 
be the ‘Chosen People’,* they did not feel a mission to con¬ 
vert the whole world. The Jews gave to Cliristiamty an 
ethical passion and a sense of sn[icriority; the (.recks gave 
the vague aspirations and mysteries of the spine a logica 
form, a dogmatic setting; the Romans with their pnwtical 
bent and love of organisation helped to institutionalise the 
religion. Their desire for world dominion transformed the 
simple faith of Jesus into a fiercely proselytizing creed. After 
the time of C:onscandne, authorities, clencaJ and secular, dis¬ 
played systematic intolerance towards other forms of religious 
belief, taking shelter under Che words ‘1 Ic that is not with me 
is against me, and he that gathereth not with me, scattercth. 

Add to this the idea chat the Kingdom is not of this wor d 
and Augustine's distinction of the Two Cities and the world 
becomes a fleeting show, beauty a snare, and pleasure a 
temptation. The highest virtue is abstinence and mortifica¬ 
tion. ‘If any man come to me, and hate not his rather, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. Under 
the shadow of this great renunciation social impulses 
declined and intellectual curiosity slackened. 

3. The doctrine of the State as a divine creation was 
supported by the apostles and the Primitive Church. 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that arc Caesars. The 
powers that be are ordained of God.' Ic was one of the ele¬ 
mentary duties of the Christians to pray for princes and 
other powers. The supremacy of the State obtained religious 

^ ?he conquests of the Romans imposed unity on a large 
part of Europe and gave it a characteristic civilization with 
Its laws and languages. Roman law still forms the basis of 
the codes of several European countries. Before the close 
of the fifth century the Roman Empire of the West had 

* Am»iii. 8. ’ DcuKronofliy iiv. 2. 
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fallen before the arms of the northern invaders, and though 
a shadow of Rome’s ancient power and name still survived 
at Constantinople, Europe had lost its former political unity. 
But the idea of cultural unity was sustained to some extent 
by the Holy Roman Empire. Though there were local and 
feudal anarchy and a good deal of fighting in the Middle 
Ages, her greatest representatives, Charlemagne and Otto, 
Bnrbarossa and Hildebrand, Aquinas and Dante, believed in 
one Church and one Empire. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Tu rks in 145 3 destroyed the last remains of the Roman 
fcimpirc in the East and ushered in a new era, 

While medieval Christianity wve to Europe a sure sense 
of the reality of the unseen, whi^ holds the key to the desdny 
of man and the clue to right conduct, and thus redeemed even 
the intellectual and artistic pagans from an easy, self-centred, 
and self-complacent superficiality, it imposed on Europe 
religious bigotry, which stifled free intellectual inquiry and 
fostered narrowness and obscnirantism. But people whose 
physical and mental powers are unexhausted cannot remain 
content with such an order. The elements of a freer life 
gradually asserted themselves. Though the Middle Ages 
had lived in the shadow of antiquity and were more con¬ 
cerned with its forms than the spirit, still through a gradual 
inward ripening of the mind the easy and natural thought 
of the ancient Greeks, their exactitude of conception and 
experiment, attracted attention. The scholastic movement 
itself prepared the way for a rationalist revival. The greatest 
minds had a perception of the interrelations of the divine 
and the human. Dante tells us that divine provid^ce has 
set before man two ends: blessedness of this Dfe, which con¬ 
sists in the exercise of his natural powers, and blessedness 
of eternal life, which consists in the fruition of the vision of 

God. Religion and humanism are not opposites. Eachnce<^ 

the characteristic gifts and graces of the other. This recogni¬ 
tion prepared the way for the belief in the perfectibility of 
man and society which was later raised to the rank of a 
dogma. 

IV 

The Renaissance is the great age of dis.ntegrahon anfl 
rebirth; when for good or ill the organic unity of life ot the 
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Middle Ages, derived from its religious orientation, passed 
away, and the new world of Copernicus and Columbus, of 
Luther and CaMn, of Galileo and Descartes, of Machiavelli 
and Henry VIII, came to birth. The history of the last four 
hundred years in Europe has been a simultaneous growth 
in political freedom, economic prosperity, intellectual ad¬ 
vancement, and social reform, but it has also been a slow and 
sure decay of traditional religion, morality, and social onlcr, 
If in one sense it has been a progress, in another it has btvn 
a reaction, marked by a departure from the authentic founda¬ 
tions of life. A new civilhation, based on the three CJreek 
ideals of rationalist philosophy, humanist ethics, and nation¬ 
alist politics, has been growing up. 

I. The Renaissance gave back to Europe the free curio¬ 
sity of the Greek mind, its eager search for first j>rinciples 
as well as the Roman's large practicality and sense for the 
ordering of life in harmony with social utility. These were 
pursued with a passion, a seriousness, an almost religious 
ardour, which Europe acquired during the long centuries of 
medieval religious discipline. 

Under the influence of the new movement aiming at a 
complete rehabilitation of the human spirit, science started 
on its unfettered career. The sky changed with Copernicus, 
and the habitable world with the explorers. The scientific 
and technological achievements cast the world into a closely 
knit unity and modern history slowly grew into the stature 
of world history. 

Philosophical thought was moulded by the prestige of 
science. The reassertion of the mental habits of the Graeco- 
Roman world dates from Descartes, who rejects all that his 
intellect cannot include. He tries to put an end to the capri¬ 
cious muUifariousncss of opinion by the practice of the 
critical method. Truth is contained only in that which can 
be recognized clearly and distinctly. What is unclear and 
y mysterious is not true. Truth lies where all men think alike, 
in judgements of universal validity. Mathematics is the 
great example of ideal truth. Spinoza, like Kant, aimed at 
a strictly scientific metaphysics and clothed his thoughts In 
the form of geometrical propositions. Metaphysics should 
be strict science and contain no arbitrariness. ‘Truth*, says 
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Spinoza, ‘would be eternally hidden from the human ra^ 
had not mathematics, which deab, not with ends, but with 
the nature and properties of figures, shown to man another 
norm of truth.So he treats of God, understanding, and 
human passions as though they were circles and triangles. 
Nature becomes an enormous silent machine which is in¬ 
different to the values of man. Even if we call the former 
by the name of God, it docs not come nearer the human 
being. ‘For the reason and will which constitute God’s 
essence must iffer by the breadth of all heaven from our 
reason and will have nothing in common with them, except 
the name; as little, in fact, as the dog star has in common 
with the dog, the barking animal,’ Leibniz breaks up the 
one world of Spinoza into an infinitely large number of pacts 
which move according to eternally existing laws and "have 
neither the right nor Sie power to alter by a hair’s breadth, 
the order which is independent of them. Kant raises the 
question whether a science of metaphysics with a logical 
structure like that of the well<stablished mathematical and 
natural sciences is possible. These latter have acquired a 
scientific character on account of the universal rules, the syn¬ 
thetic a prtVn’judgements, which they employ. Since these 
rules are appUcabfe only within the limits of possible exp^i- 
ence, mctaplwsics, which aims at the transcendent, is an im¬ 
possibility. The passion for law, for rule, dominates Kant’s 
philosophy. Rule expresses truth and justifies conduct. An 
action is right if we so act that the principle of it can be made 
a general rule. Hegel does not ask whether it is necessa^ 
for metaphysics to be a science, but strengthens the belirf 
in the autonomy of reason. For him philosophy is the self¬ 
development of the spirit, its natural and necessary un¬ 
folding. -1 e 

The English school of empiricism would get nd ot all 
ideas which do not correspond to actual focts, of all proposi¬ 
tions which cannot be tested by experience, iocke wislwd 
to rid philosophy of futile speculations into the inscrutable. 
In his hands even natural science becomes uncertain. Tn 
physical things', says he, ‘sdentific knowledge will still be 
out of our reach.' Sense is the only way of knowing, and it 
* pi. J, Appmdii:. 
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cannot give us certainty. Though his intellectual successor 
Berkeley imparted a theological impulse to his empincism 
and admitted the reality of spirits, human and divine, Hume 
developed the logical implications of the em|nnMl attimdc 
when he left us with a world of impressions and ideas a^ut 
whose origin and significance we know next to nothing. The 
successors of the rationalist and empirical schools tenday are 
dominated by the scientific methods. Some of the recent 
writings of realists remind us of liumiau analysis niul scepti¬ 
cism. A contemporary CJcrman thinker, I lusscrl, says that 
it is his desire ‘to discover a radical beginning of a philo¬ 
sophy which, to repeat the Kantian phrase, will be able to 
prUent itself as science’, ‘to furnish philosophy with a 
scientific beginning'.' The infallibility of the Church had 
yielded to the infallibility of scientific reason. As it in its 
turn seems to be failing us, we are in a tide of reaction against 
it. The different philosophical tendencies of voluntarism, 
pragmatism, and vitalism are indications of the transition 
from the predominantly rationalistic period of human de¬ 
velopment. , , . . 

2. To conserve the ancient wisdom and practise the 
ancient virtue was the ambition of the humanist thinkers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They aimed at an 
escape from a life regulated by rigid ecclesiastical tradition 
into one of joyous freedom and unfettered spontan«ty. 
Earthly life becomes the object of all striving and action. 
The critical spirit helps us to see the relativism of all moral 
codes. We refuse to be satisfied by mere statements about 
right and wrong, but ask for their reasons. We long for 
freedom from convention, mistaking it for real freedom. 
Conventions are said to be mere inhibitions and habits an 
orthodoxy. A cold dissection of the deepest things men have 
lived by ends in libertarian experiments in morals, Intel¬ 
lectual and artistic refinement pfaces no check on brutal lusts 
and savage passions. The faith that the spread of reason will 
abolish all irrational outbursts has ^^sappeared. There is 
more violence, oppression, and cruelty than there used to be. 
Man tries to rule his conduct by means external to himself, 

* IJtas, by E. Husserl, E-T. by W. R. Boya Gibson, pp. *7 3 ® 

(j 931). See also Ayer, La>iguai/, TrsM, and L^e (193^)- 
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hj technique and not self-control. Morality as an individual 
regeneration, an inner transformation, is not accepted. 

Under the influence of the democratic conception of the 
right of all individuals as members of the society to the full 
lifo and development of which they are individually capable, 
the old landed economy of feudalism broke up, and the new 
money economy with the beginnings of economic individual¬ 
ism and the promise of modern industrialism developed. 
The release 01 the middle classes, which was effected by the 
abolition of privilege and feudalism, was succeeded by the 
claim of the working classes to a foir share in the wealth 
they produce. Liberal attempts to free the workers from 
their ignorance, isolation, and pover^ by gradual humani¬ 
tarian legislation and increased taxation seemed to be very 
slow, and a new programme of abolishing capitalism, which 
Is said to be the root cause of all poUtiil and social evils, 
by persuasion and constitutional methods if possible and by 
v^o^ce and revolution if necessary, became more popular. 
Everywhere a tendency towards State absolutism has been 
growing. The pressure of society on the individual is not 
less effective to-day than it was in the days of barbarism. 
The view that social discipline is intended to assist the de¬ 
velopment of the innate goodness in man, which he does 
not altogether abandon even when his nature is heated by 
passion, finds little support. Coercion becomes justified both 
within and without the State. 

The influence of the Renaissance aided the breaking of 
the power of the Papacy, in the establishment of Prot«tant- 
ism, and the right of free inquiry. Luther put the Bible in 
place of the infollible Church and held it to be an unerring 
expression of God's relation to man. The Reformation in¬ 
sists on the right of the individual reason to determine the 
sense of the inspired scripture. Though in theory the inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible was left to the individual thinker, in 
practice the members of the different Churches were re¬ 
quired to accept their varying interpretations of the contents 
of the Bible, fech Church thought itself to be the special 
depositary of the only true exposition of the perfect will 
of God. 

From the philosophical side, attacks were made on the 
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traditionai religion. If the world is an expression of law, if 
the universe is mechanical in character, God is necessary 
perhaps to set up the machinery which can work of itself. 
He is only the architect of the world. The theism of the 
Middle Ages lapses into deism. If the machine can work 
of itself it can also set itself up and start working. 

While the philosophers of* the Enlightenment and Ger¬ 
man Idealism attempt to reconcile Christian truth with the 
findings of reason, Schleiermachcr sets out to prove that it 
is in conformity with the conditions of religious conscious¬ 
ness. Ritschl tries to establish that it is consistent with the 
cultural ethos- Thus Christian theology, which was once 
based on a sovereign act of God transcending all human 
powers of comprehension, gets steadily rationalized and is 
recommended on the ground that it can be reconciled with 
scientific truth and ethical values. The latter thus become 
more important than the revelation itself. The new spirit 
which guestioiied the conventional forms of religion and the 
mediation of the priesthood between God and man, could 
not fail to go forward and question the scripture itself, and 
then all sense of the supernatural. 

Humanism is the religion of the majority of the intellectuals 
to-day. Most of us who profess to be religious do so by habit, 
sentiment, or inertia. We accept our religion even as we do 
the Bank of England or the illusion of progress. We profess 
faith in God but are not inclined to act on it. Wc know the 
forms of thought but do not have the substance of conviction. 
When men have lost the old faith and have not yet found 
anything solid to put in its place, superstition grows. The 
long-starved powers of the soul reassert their claims and shift 
the foundations of cur mind. The weak, the wounded, and 
the overstrained souls turn to psycho-analj^is, which deals 
with the problems of the soul under the guise of rationality 
and with the prestige of science. It tells us that man is only 
rational in part. The authoritarian creeds, which take us 
back to pr^Renaissance days, appeal to those who find the 
life of pure reason so utterly disconcerting. Revivals over¬ 
take us, and wc yield to them in the foith that something is 
better than nothing. The age is distracted between new 
knowledge and old belief, between the cheap godless natural- 
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ism of the intellectuals and the crude revivals of the funda¬ 
mentalists. As piety in any real sense has been effectively 
destroyed for large numbers, the national State absorbs all 
thexr energies and emotions, social, ethical, and religioiis. 

3. The State which is the most powerful organization is 
least hampered by inner scruples or outer checks. Man in 
the community is at least half-civilized, but the State is sdll 
primitive, essentially a huge beast of prey. We have no 
strong public opinion, or effective international law, to re¬ 
strain the predatory State. The fear of defeat or of a disas¬ 
trous break-down is all that prevents an outburst. 

Nations have become mysterious symbols to whose pro¬ 
tection we rally as savages to fetishes- They claim to be 
enduring entities each sufficient to itself and independent of 
die rest. They are trained to believe that there would be no 
impoverishment of the world if other nations perished and 
they themselves were 1 eft intact. Speaking of A thens, Peric] es 
says: ‘We of the present generation have made our City in 
all respects most self-sufficient to meet the demands of peace 
or war.’^ If the modern Frenchman, German, or American is 
sincerely convinced of his own immeasurable superiority to 
the ‘lesser breeds without the law’ and proclaims himself 
as the source and consummation of world civilization, he is 
only the spiritual heir of the Greeks and the Jews. While 
Plato knew that patriotism was not enough, that it was some¬ 
thing of a pious fraud, he yet commended it on grounds of 
social exp^iency.* For him barbarians were enemies by 
nature, and it was not improper to wage war on them even 
to the point of enslaving or extirpating 3 iem .3 The influence 
of the Jews, who were intensely conscious of being not as 
other men are, helped to strengthen the sacred egoism of 
the nation. Paul reaffirmed the dichotomy when he divided 
‘vessels of mercy afore prepared into glory’ from ‘vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction’ on the basis of religion, and 
patriotism used it for its purposes. The antitheses of the 
Greek and the barbarian, ofthe Jew and the Gentile, of Nordic 
and non-Nordic, have all a family likeness- Only the other 
day did we hear a great leader declare that ‘Uermany is 

* Thucydidci, ii, E.T. by Mardant. 

^ 414 b. 


V. 470 C-47J«. 
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our religion’, the glory of the blood and $oiI of 'eternal 
German?’ is the sole purpose of existence justifying ay 
sacrifice of individual iSierty and thought. These refund¬ 
ing appeals for national hegemony and racial domination 
have a common origin and accent. 

V 

What then is the position to-day? Uncertainty, a funda¬ 
mental agnosticism, a sense of uneasiness that we arc hasten¬ 
ing confusedly to unknown ends. In his fantous cart«n 
Ths Tvientieth Csmury Looks nt the I'umre, Max licerbohm 

deoictsatall, well-dressed, somewhatstoopingfigurolooking 

out over a wide landscape at a large quKtion-ma^ whch 
hancs over the distant horizon like a malignant star. I he 
future is incalculable. We do not know what we want. In 
orevious periods men had a clear conception of the goal they 
were aimmg at. It is either a life of reason or a triumph of 
religion or a return to old perfection. We are aware of the 
emotiness and the profaneness of our life, but not oi a wiy 
of escape from it. Some advise us to retain our respe« tor 
reason and submit to fate. Others tell us that the k is too 
much for man and we are only to wait for a saviour who 
alone can set right the disorder in the heart of things. Some 
gaze back in spirit to the mellow vistas of the nineteenth 
century of industrial prosperity, colomd expansion, and 
liberal humanitarianism, honestly persuaded that the world 
was better off under the guidance of men of birth and breed¬ 
ing, and are prepared to fight a last battle for authority and 
oiler A vision of the medieval order with Church and theo¬ 
cracy, militarism, and despotism for its principles is some¬ 
time held up before us. All these efforts are irrelevant to 
our time. They are like doses of morphia which pve tis 
temporarv relief but cause permanent injury to the health. 
Neither a contented fatalism nor religious expectancy nor 
reversions to the past can give meaning to a world which is 
in search of its soul. The slow dying of the old ord^ need 
not fill us with despair, as it is the law of all nature that lite 
comes only by death. Every civilization is an experiment 
in life, an essay in creation, to be discarded when done with. 
With the infinite patience of one who has endless time anti 
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limitless resources at her absolute command, Nature slowly, 
hesitatingly, often wastcfully, goes on her triumphant way. 
She takes up an idea, works out its form till, at the moment 
of its perfect expression, it reveals some fundamental flaw, 
and then breaks it up again to begin anew a different pattern. 
Yet in some way the wisdom and spirit of all past forms 
enter into those which succeed them and inspire the gradual 
evolution of the purpose of history. 

To-day the soul of man no longer rests upon secure 
foundations. Everything round him is unsteady and contra¬ 
dictory. His soul has become more complicated, his spirit 
more bitter, and his outlook more bewildered. But his unrest 
is not a mere negative force. He is not only oppressed by 
new doubts but is inspired bv new horizons, new per¬ 
spectives, and a thmt for new relations with fellow men. He 
has reached a more advanced state of spiritual maturity, and 
so the dogmas of traditional religions are no longer able to 
answer his questions or overcome his doubts. The present 
profound malaue is really a form of growing-pains. The 
new world for which the old is in travail is stiu like an em¬ 
bryo. The components are all there; what is lacking is the 
integration, the completeness which is organic conscious¬ 
ness, the binding together of the different elements, making 
them breathe and come to life. We cannot live by instinct, 
habit, or emotion. We need a rational feith to sustain a new 
order of life and rescue us from our mental feg and spiritual 
anxiety. 

The great periods of human history are marked by a wide¬ 
spread access of spiritual vitality derived from the fusion of 
national cultures with foreign influences. If we take Judaism 
we find that Abraham came from Mesopotamia and Joseph 
and Moses from Egypt. Later, Judaism shows the influen^ce 
of Hellenism. Asia Minor and Egypt exercised considerable 
influence over the Greek development. The creative g^ius 
of the medieval world came from Palestine. The transition 
to the modern world was marked by the recovery of the 
ancient. In times of trouble we draw the profoundest in¬ 
spiration from sources outside us, from the newly r^overed 
past or the achievement of men under different skies. So, 
perhaps, the civilizations of the East, their religions and 
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ethics, may offer us some help in negotiating difficulties that 
we arc up against. The only past known to the Europeans 
emerging from the Middle Ages was the Biblical, and the 
Graeco-Roman and their classics hanpen to be the subjects 
studied in the great universities founaed in that period. Now 
that we have the whole world for our cultural base, the pro¬ 
cess of recovery and training In classics cannot cease with 
listening to the voices of Isaiah and Paul, Socrates and 
Cicero. That would be an academic error, a failure of per- 
spccfivc. There arc others also who have particij'atcd in the 
supreme adventure of the ages, the prophets of* J’.gypt, the 
sages of China, and the scers of Iiidi-^ who arc guide-posts 
disclosing to \\s the course of the trail. Of the living non- 
European civilizations, the chief arc the Islamic, the Chinese, 
and the Hindu. The Islamic has the same historical back¬ 
ground as Judaism and Christianity, which is well known 
in the West. The humanist civilization of China was con¬ 
siderably affected by the religious conceptions of India, 
especially the Buddhist. Religion, however, has been the 
master passion of the Hindu mind, a lamp unto its feet 
and a light unto its patf^ the presupposition and basis of 
its civilization, the driving force or its culture, and the 
expression—in spite of its tragic failures, inconsistencies, 
divisions, and degradations—of its life in God. In the West, 
even in the most sympathetic quarters, Hindu thought is 
in general a subject for respectful but in ev^ sense distant 
homage, not of living concern. The institution of this Chair 
by the far-sighted generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Spalding— 
which is a sign of the times, pregnant with meaning—and 
the unprecedented appointment of an Asiatic to an Oxford 
Chair are motived, T take it, by a desire to lift Eastern 
thought from its sheltered remoteness and indicate its en¬ 
during value as a living force in shaping the soul of the 
modern man. 


VI 

1. Hinduism adopts a rationalist attitude in the matter of 
religion. It tries to study the fects of human life in a scientific 
spint, not only the obvious facts, the triumphs and defeats 
of men who sleep in spiritual unconsciousness, but the facts 
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of life’s depths. Religion is not so much a revelation to be 
attained by us in faith as an effort to unveil the deepest layers 
of man’s being and get into enduring contact with them, 

The religions of tEe world can be Sistinguished into those 
which emf^asiae the object and those which insist on ex¬ 
perience. For the first class religion is an attitude of faith 
and conduct directed to a power without. For the second it 
is an e^^erience to which the Individual attaches supreme 
value. The Hindu and the Buddhist religions are of this 
class. For them religion is salvation, It is more a trans¬ 
forming experience than a notion of God. Real religion can 
exist without a definite conception of the deity but not with¬ 
out a distinction between the spiritual and the profane^ the 
sacred and the secular. Even in primitive religion, with Its 
characteristic phenomena of magic, we have religion, though 
not a belief in God. In theistic systems the essential thing 
is not the existence of the deity, but its power to transform 
man. Bodhi^, or enlightenment which Buddha attained and 
his followers aim at, is an experience. Perfect insight {sAm~ 
hodhi) is the end and aim of the Buddhist eightfold path. 
There are systems of Hindu thought like the Slmkhya and 
the Jaina which do not admit God but affirm the reality of 
the spiritual consciousness. There are theists like RSmSnuja 
for whom the spiritual consciousness, though not God Him¬ 
self, is the only way in which God can be known. All, how¬ 
ever, arc agreed in regarding salvation as the attainment of 
the true status of the individual.* Belief and conduct, rites 
and ceremonies, authorities and dogma, are assigned a place 
subordinate to the art of conscious self-discovery and contact 
with the divine, This distinctiveness of the Hindu religion 
was observed even by the ancients. Philostratus puts in the 
mouth of Apollonius of Tyana these words: 'all wish to live 
in the nearness of God, but only the Hindus bring it to 
pass’.2 

‘ 'atDUpiKpuUkfanuxi inok$am.’ 

’ About $piriiuai expeneace, Sir Charici Eliot writes rhit St has been con¬ 
firmed by the experience of men whose wrilinga testify to thdr intellecm&l 
power end Las commended the respect of the messes. It must eorairand oni 
respect too, even if it is contnuy to oor ternpenment, for it is the perwteot 
of a greet nation end cannot be explainM away u halludnation or char- 
lacanism’ {Hiaduim oni Bnddhtm, vol. i (1931). p.liii). 
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Brahman, which is the Sanskrit word for the Absolute, 
is the principle of search as well as the object sought, the 
animating ideal and its fulfilment. ‘ The striving of the soul 
for the infinite is said to be Brahman. The impulse that 
compels us to raise the question of the true, the divine, is 
itself divine. Brahman stands for the breath, the br«th ot 
the power of God^ as it is said in the Wisdom of Solomon. 
It is man's sense of the divine as well as the divine, anti the 
two meanings coalesce. The transcendent self stoops down 
as it were and touches the eyes of the empirical selt, over¬ 
whelmed by the delusion of the worlds work. When the 
individual withdraws his soul from all outward events, 
gathers himself together inwardly and strives with con- 
Sentration, there breaks upon him an experience, secret, 
strange, and wondrous, which quickens within him, jays 
hold on him, and becomes his very being. Even if God be 
an idea and has no reality apart from ones ideation, that 
which frames the idea of God and strives to realise it is icselt 
divine.- Our longing for perfection, our sense of lack, our 
striving to attain consciousness of infinity, our urge to the 
ideal, are the sources of divine revelation. Th^ are to be 
found in some measure in all things. The very fact that we 
seek God clearly proves that life cannot be without Him. 
God is life. Recognition of this fact is spiritual conscious¬ 
ness. . , . . 

To say that God exists means that spiritual experience is 
attainable. The possibility of the experience constitutes the 
most conclusive proof of the reality of God. God is > 
and is the foctual content of the spiritual cxpen^cc. Ail 
other proofs are descriptions of God, matters of definition, 
and language. The fact of God does not depend on mere 
human authority or evidence from alleged miraculous events. 
The authority of scripture, the traditions of the Church, or 

« h^Un PMlosofhj. ind ed. (19*9), vol. i, p. 163 n. 

* The Aposde bu eivea the diswcal expression to ib» peradox: Work out 
70ur own salvadoa vnih fear and tremWinu for it is God who w^ih in 
yon bolh to will and to do of hii good pleasure’ (Phil. u. la-i When a 
soal truly desires God, il already p«esseth Him’ (St. Gregop')- When Pts^ 
anered the antuish of his soul in the silence of the night, he beard ^ 
answer: ‘Be comforted, thou wouldst not have sought Me nnlco thou hadst 
found Me.' 
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thft casuistries of schoolmen who proclaim but do not prove, 
may not carry conmtion to many of us who are the children 
of science and reason, but we must submit to the fact of 
spiritual experience, which is primary and positive. We may 
mspute theologies, but cannot deny facts. The fire of life in 
its visible burning compels assent, though not Che fumbling 
speculations of smokers sitting around the fire. 

While realization is the fact, the theory of reality is an 
inference. There 1 $ difference between contact with reality 
and opinion about it, between the mystery of godliness and 
b^ef in God. A man may know much about theology but 
yet be lacking in the spirit of religion. The Hindu thinkers 
warn us against rationalistic self-sufficiency. The learned 
run far more risks than the unlearned.* There are two ways 
in which we deceive ourselves: the e^ way of the unlearned 
who believe that the world we see is all, and the laborious 
way of the learned who establish the truth of naturalism 
and are de ceived by the definite. Both of them succeed in 
shutting us away from the reality of our being. 

The process of self-discove^ is not the result of intel¬ 
lectual analysis but of the attainment of a human integrity 
reached by a complete mastery over nature. The old fei^ 
in mere reason that we will act properly if we think rightly 
is not true. Merc knowledge is of the nature of a decoration, 
an exhibit with no roots. It does not free the mind. In the 
ChSndo^a Vpanisad Nlrada confesses that all his scriptural 
learning has not Uught him the true nature of the self, and 
in the same Upanifad, Svetaketu, in spite of his study of the 
scriptures for the prescribed period, is said to be merely 
conceited and not well instructed.* Spiritual attainment is 
not the perfection of the intellectual man but an energy 
pouring into it from beyond it, vivifying it. Th^ Katha 
Upamsad says: 'As the sdf existent pierced the openings ot 
the senses outward, one looks outward, not within himself. 
A certain thoughtful person, seeking immortality, turned the 
eye Inward and saw the self.’* It is seeing with the spiritual 
eve of the pure in heart, who have overcome the passions of 
greed and envy, hatred and suspicion, that is here insisted 

' Bf/tadif'anytka Upaaifad, iv. 4 - 

** vi. I. 3. 


* iv. 1. 
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on. This is the fulfilment of man’s life, where every aspect 
of his being Is raised to its highest point, where all the senses 
gather, the whole mind leaps forward and realizes In one 
quivering instant such things as cannot be easily expressed. 
Though It is beyond the word of tongue or concept of mind, 
the longing and love of the soul, its desire and anxiety, its 
seeking and thinking, are filled with the highest spirit. This 
state of being or awareness to which man could attain is the 
meaning of Kuman life. It Is religion, and not mere argu¬ 
ment about it, that is the ultimate authority for otic’s icfcas 
of God and life. God is not an intellectual idea or a moral 
principle, but the deepest consciousness from whom ideas 
and rules derive. He is not a logical construction hut the 
perceived reality present in each of us ajid giving to each of 
us the reality we possess. We arc saved not by creeds but 
by gnosis,or spiritual wisdom. This is the result of 
the remaking of man. Logical knowledge is comparable to 
a finger which points to the object and disappears when the 
object is seen. True knowledge is awareness, a perception 
of the identity with the supreme, a clear-sighted intuition, 
a dawning of insight into that which logic infers and scrip- 
tixres teach. An austere life turns knowledge into wisdom, 
a pundit into a prophet.* 

This is not, however, to attribute strength to sentiment, 
or derive Illumination from ignorance. The truth of the 
experience does not arise from the mystery of its origin or 
the delight it causes in us. It is due to the fret that it satisfies 
our wants, including the intellectual, and thus gives peace 
of mind to the individual and contributes to the social har¬ 
mony of the community. He who enters into an awareness 
of the real is the complete man whose mind is serene and 
whole being at rest. It is essential for us to seize and sift 
our intuitions, for the dangers of mistaking paradoxes for 
discoveries, met^hors for proofs, and words for truth are 
quite serious. If* we are suspicious of the claims of uitel- 

' Se« BThaiaranjaha Up. Iv. 4. 21. Ruysbrocclc i&yii *If we desire Kt 
taste God in our own selves we aust pass beyond reason.... We must remaia 
despoiled and free of all images. . . . We go on to a itate of iincrance and 
darkness to suffer the higher information of the Eicriul word, the Image of the 
Father* (TAe Ring, chap. ix). 
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ligence we will land in a self-satisfied obscurantism. Any 
experience which does not fit in with tested knowledge must 
be rqected as hocus-pocus. To be spiritual is not to reject 
reason but to go beyond it. It is to think so hard that 
thinking becomes knowing or viewing, what we might call 
creative thinking. Philosophy and religion are two aspects 
of a single movement. 

a, This view is humanistic in a deeper sense. It looks 
upon religion as a natural development of a really human 
lire. Man, no doubt, is the measure of all things; only his 
nature contains or reflects every level of reality from matter 
to God. He is a many-levelled being. He may identify him¬ 
self with his animal nature, the physical and the physiologi¬ 
cal or with the self-conscious reason. The subrational vital 
aims, however indispensable and valuable in their own place, 
cannot without disaster take control of a being who after all 
is not and cannot be a mere animal. In the thought and life 
of the modem man self-conscious intellect, with its clear 
analysis and limited aims, takes the highest place, and suici¬ 
dal scepticism is the result; for while it accepts the evidence 
of the senses and the results of judgement and inference, it 
rejects as spurious and subjective the deeper intuitions which 
discursive reason must take for granted. Faith in conceptual 
reason is the logical counterpart of the egoism which makes 
the selfish ego the deadliest roc of the soul. True humanism 
tells us that there is something more in man than is apparent 
in his ordinary consciousness, something which frames ideals 
and thoughts, a finer spiritual presence, which makes him 
dissatisfied with mere earthly pursuits. The one doctrine 
that has the longest intellectual ancestry is the belief that the 
ordinary condition of man is not hb ultimate being, that he 
has in him a deeper self, call it breath or ghost, soul or spirit. 
In each being dwells a light which no power can extinguish, 
an immortal spirit, benign and tolerant, the silent witness 
in his heart. The greatest thinkers of the world unite in 
asking us to know the self. Mencius declares i ‘Who knows 
his own nature knows heaven.’ St. Augustine writes: ‘I, 
Lord, went wandering like a strayed sheep, seeking thee 
with anxious reasoning wthout, whilst thou wast within 
me. ... I went round the streets and squares of the city of 
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this world seeking thee, and I found thee not, because in 
vain I sought without for him who was within myself.' We 
make a detour round the universe to get back to the self 
The oldest •?risdom in the world tells us that we caji con¬ 
sciously unite with the divine while in this body, for this is 
man really born. If he misses his destiny, Nature is not in 
a hurry; she will catch him some day and compel him to 
fulfil her secret purpose. Truth, beauty, peace, power, and 
wisdom are all attributes of the divine self which awaits our 
finding. 

What is our true self? While our bodily organiitacioii 
undergoes changes, while our thoughts gather like clouds in 
the sky and disperse again, the self is never lost. It is I'rcscnt 
in all, yet distinct from all. Its nature is not affeefed by 
ordinary happenings. It is the source of the sense of identity 
through numerous transformations. It remains itself though 
it seif all things. It is the one thing that remains constant 
and unchang^ in the incessant and multiform activity of 
the universe, in the slow changes of the organism, in the 
flux of sensations, in the dissipation of ideas, the fading of 
memories. Our personality, which we generally take for our 
self, is conscious only by fits and starts. There are large gaps 
in it, without consciousness. The seer always exists. Iwcn 
if death comes, the seer cannot die. ‘When the sun and the 
moon have both set, the fire has gone out, and speech has 
stopped, Yijfiavalkya, what serves as the light for a man? 
The self serves as his light {dtmaivasya jyolir bhavait). It is 
through the light of the self that he sits, goes out, works, 
and returns.'* Nothing on the object side can touch the 
subject. Feelings and thoughts are on the same plane as 
objects and events in so far as they arc observable. Things 
can be different from what they arc without the self being 
different from itself. This persisting self which is universal 
seer to all things seen, this essential awareness which nothing 
has the power to suppress, which knows nothing of having 
been bom as it knows nothing of dying, which is the basis 
of all knowledge, of dreams and ecstasies, is, says Sarhkara, 
not capable of proof, nor does it need any, for it is self- 
proven (svasiddhd). Though itself inconceivable, it is the 
' Br^Adirsnyaka Vf. fr. 6 . 
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ground of every possibility of conceiving, of tvtry act of 
knowledge, Even he who denies it presupposes it in so far 
as he thinks. It is not an organ or a faculty but that which 
vivifies and disposes every organ and every faculty, the vast 
background cfour being in which all organs, intellect^ and 
will he. Body, mind, and the world are almost arbitrary 
restrictions imposed on this consciousness. This universal 
self is in our ordina^ life obscured by psychological im¬ 
purities and fluctuations and becomes confused With the 
empirical self. The latter, which is a system of energies, 
psychological and logical, lays claim to perfect independence 
and individuality, little knowing that it can conserve itself 
only by perpetual change. We take our personality to be 
our most intimate and deepest possession, our sove«ign 
good. But it belongs to the object side, itself shaped by 
relative happenings, mutable and accidental, as compared 
with the self We can think about it, calculate its interest, 
sacrifice them on occasions. It is a sort of psychological 
being that answers to our name, is reflected in the looking- 
glass (/jamarupa)y a number in statistical tables. It is subject 
to pleasure and pain, expands when praised, contracts when 
criticized, admires itself, and is lost m the masquerade.* The 
MunJaka Upanisad makes a distinction between the two 
bir^ which dwell in the same tree, one eating ^ sweet 
fruit and the other looking on without eating.* The former 
is the empirical self and tfie latter the tratiscendenttl sdf. 

The phenomenal character of the empirical self and the 
world answering to it is denoted by the word maya, which 
signifies the fragility of the universe. MSyS does not mean 
that the empirical world with the selves in it is an illusion, 
for the whole effort of the cosmos is directed to and sustained 
by the one supreme self, which though distinct from eyerj- 
thing is implicated in everything. The critidsm that Hindu 
thought is panthdstic makes out that the suprei^ being, 
which is complete and impenetrable, is yet filled with things 
which live, breathe, and move each according to its nature. 
Nothing can be born, exist, or die in any degree, nothing 
can have time, place, form, or meaning, except on this uni¬ 
versal background. 

I Uf.Vui. 3.12. 


» ii-1. 2. 
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Maya is a term employed also to indicate the tendency 
to identify ourselves with our apparent selves and become 
exiled from our spiritual consciousness with its maximum of 
clarity and certainty. This tendency is the expression of the 
working of self-conscious reason. Intellectual activities are 
a derivation) a selection, and, so long as they are ait off from 
the truth which is their secret source, a deformation of true 
knowledge {nvidyn) which has its natural result in selfish¬ 
ness. The aim of all human living is sdf-definition. It is 
to isolate the substantial permanence which each finite life 
possesses deep down from the strife of einpirictil happen¬ 
ings. We caii exceed the limits within which human con¬ 
sciousness normally functions. Man can ithstracr from his 
body and flesh, from his feelings and desires, even from 
thoughts which rise like waves on the surfiicc of his mind, 
and reach a pure awareness, the naked condition of his pure 
selfhood. By steady discipline he can be led back to the 
pure being, the subject that reflects, and reach that state of 
immediacy and unity in which all chaos disappears. When 
we break through the rin^ of smoke round the self, unwraji 
the sheaths which cover it, we achieve here and now in the 
flesh the destiny of our being- The ‘T, the rTw/w, the uni¬ 
versal self, infinitely simple, is a trinity of transcendent 
reality {sat\ awareness («;), and freedom {nnandti). Such is 
the way in which we formulate in intellectual terms the truth 
of our own being to which our ordinary consciousness is now 
alien. We recommend to others this truth by conceiving of 
it as pure superpersojiality or cosmic personality manifesting 
the universe. The negative method which jcquires us to 
give up the creaturely, to divest ourselves of all qualities, 
push slowly out beyond all distinctions, reveals the Inexpres¬ 
sible sanctity of the experience. This exaltation, this motion¬ 
less concentration, this holy calm and deep serenity which 
is like the state of a deep sea at rest, reflecting heaven on 
its surface, or, in the image of the Bhagavad^td^ ‘still as a 
flame in a windless place*, bathed as it were in an Incompre¬ 
hensible brightness is hard to describe. An austere 

reticence or a negative account is all that is open to us. 
When, however, we lapse back from this state into our 
ordinary consciousness, we represent the self as another with 
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its transcendent majesty. We quake and shiver, bleed and 
moan with a longing gize at it. We dare not even lift up 
our eyes. We are filled with a desire to escape from the 
world of discord and struggle. In this mood we represent 
the supreme as the sovereign personality encompassing this 
whole world, working through the cosmos and ourselves for 
the realization of the universal kingdom. If the personal 
concept is more prominent, the individual seeks his develop¬ 
ment in a humfcle, trustful submission to God. We may 
adopt the mode of or devotion, or the method ofjBan a 
or contemplation by which the self, set free from all that is 
not self, regains its pure dignity. The attainment of spiritual 
status when refracted in the logical universe appears as a 
revelation of grace. 

Saihkara brings out clearly the disdncdon between the 
absolute self, the divine person, and the human individual: 

'Therefore the unconditioned self, being beyond speech and mind, 
undifferentiated and one, is designau^ as **not (his, not this” i when it 
has the Umieng adjuncts of the oody and o^ns which are character¬ 
ized by imperf^ ^owledge, desire, and work. It is called the empirical 
individual selfi and when the self has the limicarion of the creative 
power manif^ting through eternal and unlimited knowledge, it is 
called the inner ruler ana divine person. The same self, as by Its 
nature transcendent, absolute, and pure, is called the immutable and 
supreme self.’* 

When we seek to grasp the reality superpersonal in itself, 
personal from the cosmic end, by conceptual methods, we 
must note that logically precise formulas are at best pro¬ 
visional and incomplete. 'I'he definiteness and transparency 
of the symbols do not mean that the thing signified hsi been 
grasped completely. Those who have no contact with reality, 
no insight into truth, accept the relative symbol for the abso¬ 
lute truth. In their self-confident jugglery with symbols and 
definitions they forget the thing itself. Only the background 
of reality can transform the empty sounds of words into 

* 'ttSQiSn jairopSdhik«> 7 S’tm 4 no iurvjic|«vid ekiMcca 

oeti net! tj vyapadefo bhAvatl. avidylkam^trinsvijinaksiyakijariopldhir 
StmS SAd)(aii jlva ncyate. niiyanirati^ya jfllfiaiaktxupSdhjr itzDt’ atiry- 
Smi^vaia ucytte. m. evs iunj|ddhib kevalsK ioddbib »veDMvabh&veDjkttiUEi 
pars ocTste’ {^tiibksni on TJf~ ui. 8.13). 
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significant expressions of truth. Our pictures of God have 
no reality save a spiritual one. They are not in things outside 
ourselves. ‘The mortal made the immortar> says the 
Vtda. The Indian monk Bodhidharma, in the sixth century 
of our era, said to the emperor Leang Wu Tij ‘There is no 
Buddha outside the spirit. Save the reality of the spirit all 
is imaginary The spirit is the Buddha and the Buddha is 
the spirit. To imagine a Buddlia outside the spirit, to con¬ 
ceive that he is seen in an external place is but delirium.'* 
The distinction of superpcrsonal and jKrsonal, nir^um and 
is found in all mysticism, LCastcrn or Western. If 
Samkara distinguishes Brahrruan from Ilvara, lukhart con¬ 
trasts the Godhead (Dei ms) with God (Dens). While God is 
the personal triune God of Church doctrine, which ‘becomes 
and dis-becomes’, the pure Godhead stands high above God, 
and is the ground of tAe possibility of God, who is absorbed 
in the Godhead, which is beyond being and goodness. 

The two familiar criticisms that for Hindu thought the 
world Is an illusion (mdyd\ that it is divine (pantheism) 
cancel each other and point out that the Hindu is aware of 
both the upward and the downward movements. The way 
to the knowledge of the divine has two sides, the negative 
and the positive. The negative takes us to the spiritual con¬ 
sciousness, the silent witness which dissolves all form and 
thought, what Plotinus, the Neoplatonic Christian mystic 
called Dionysus the Areopagite, Eckhart, Ruysbrocck aim 
at, the ‘Divine Darkness’, 'tKc nameless, formless nothing'. 
But there is the way of affirmation by which the God-con¬ 
scious man affirms that the great silent sea of infinity, in 
whose mysterious embrace the individual loses his name and 
form, is also the over-mastering, all-embracing life. Here is 
the refrain of the C/iandogyft Upanisad:^ ‘This whole world 
has that being for itself. That is reality. That is the self. 
That art thou, 0 Svetaketu.’ The self is the core of being, 
the inner thread by being strung on which the world with 
all its variety exists. It is the real of the real, saiyasya satyam. 
The manifold universe is not an illusion; it is being, though 
of a lower order, subject to change, waxing and waning, 

* WitjeCi A Hhtery of the Reli^ioet Beliefs and Philosophical Opinions in 
China, E-T. ( 19 * 7 ), p. 5 * 4 * * vi. lo ff. 
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growing and shrinking. Compare a^in, ‘He who dwells in 
the Earth, who is other than the Earth, whom the Earth 
does not know, whose body the Earth is, who controls the 
Earth from within, he is yourself, the inner controller, the 
immortal.’ This is said to be true of all things in the world, 
subjective and objective, which are the manifestations of the 
‘unseen seer’.* Even Saihkara admits that 'This whole 
multiplicity of creatures existing under name and form in so 
far as it has the supreme Being itself for its essence is true; 
if regarded as self-dependent is untrue’.* Everything every¬ 
where is based on reality.* For the Hindu thinkers, the objec¬ 
tive world exists. It is not an illusion. It is real not in being 
ultimate, but in b^g a form, an expression of the ultimate. 
To regard the world as ultimately real Is delusion (mokd). 

While the criticism regarding the Illusory nature of the 
world suggests the superperson J^restful character of the sup¬ 
reme, that of pantheism brings out its ceaseless self-expres¬ 
sion or active creativity. It is not true to contend that the 
experience of the pure realm of being, timeless and perfe^ 
breeds in us contempt for the more frmili^ world of exis¬ 
tence, which is unhappily full of imperfection. Reality and 
existence are not to be set against each other as metaphysical 
contraries- Nothing on earth is utterly perfect or utterly 
without perfection. Those who have the vision of perfection 
strive continually to increase the perfection and diminish the 
Imperfection- Life is for ever striving for its fuller creative 
manifestation, For one who has the vision of the supreme, 
life, personality, and history become important. The life of 
God is the fullness of our life. 

When man apprehends the supreme being, returns to the 
concrete, and controls his life in the light of its tru^, he is 
a complete man. He reaches an almost inconceivable uni¬ 
versality. All his powers which have been hitherto bound 
up with narrow pursuits are liberated for larger ends. The 
doctrine ofmSyS felb us that we fall away from our authentic 
bang if we are lost in the world of empirical objects and 
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tttrthly desires, turning our back on the reality, which gives 
them value. They are so alluring that they provoke ardent 
desires, but they cannot satisiy the inner being, and in the 
world outside they break forth into frantic disorder. This 
does not mean that we have to neglect worldly welfare or des¬ 
pise body and mind, The body is a necessity for the soul. A 
system which believes in rebirth cannot dcsj^isc bodily life, for 
every soul has need of it. Personal life is not to be repressed 
in order to gain the end of religion. It is to i)c re-crcatcd and 
purified in the light of the higher tnith- He in whom the 
spark of spirit glows grows into a new man, the man of (»o<l, 
the transfigured person. The divine penetrates liis self, wells 
up and flows through him, absorbing him and enriching him 
T^tbin it- God is not for him another self, I Je is the real self 
closer than his own ego. 'I live, yet not I, but it is Christ 
who liveth in me.’ In the order of nature, he kccj^s up his 
separate individuality; in the order of spirit, the divine has 
taken hold of him, remoulding his personality. I’hc pride 
of a self-conscious individual yields to the humility of a God- 
centred one. He works in the world with the firith that life 
in its ptire quality is always noble and beautiful and only its 
frustration evil. 

3. The fundamental truths of a spiritual religion arc that 
our real self is the supreme being, which it is our business 
to discover and consciously become, and this being is one in 
all. The soul that has found itself Is no longer conscious of 
itself in its isolation. It is conscious rather of the universal 
life of which all individuals, races, and nations arc specific 
articulations, A single impulsion runs beneath all the ad¬ 
ventures and aspirations 0/ man. It is the soul's experience 
of the essential unity with the whole of being that is trought 
out in the words, ‘^hou in me and I in thee'. Fellowship 
Is life, lack of fellowship death. The secret solidarity of the 
human race we cannot escape from. It cannot be abolished 
by the passing insanities of the world. Those who are 
anxious to live in peace with their own species and all life 
will not find it possible to gloat over the massacres of large 
numbers of men simply because they do not belong to their 
race or country. Working for a wider, all-embracing vision 
they cut across the artificial ways of living, which seduce us 
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from the natural springs of life. Our normal attitudes to 
other races and nations are no more than artificial masks, 
habits of thought and feeling, sedulously cultivated by long 
practice in dissimulation. The social nature of man Is dis¬ 
torted into queer shapes by the poison poured into his blood 
which turns him into a hunting animal. Racialism and 
nationalism, which require us to exercise our baser passions, 
to bully and cheat, to kill and loot, all with a feeling that we 
are profoundly virtuous and doing God’s work, are abhor¬ 
rent to the spiritually awakened. For them all races and 
nations lie beneath the same arch of heaven. They proclaim 
a new social relationship and serve a new society with civil 
liberties for all individuals, and political freedom for all 
nations, great and small. 


VII 

The collapse of a civilization built on the audacities of 
speculative doubt, moral impressionism, and the fierce and 
confused enthusiasms of races and nations need not dis¬ 
hearten us, for it has in it elements of an antisocial and anti¬ 
moral character, which deserve to perish. It is directed to 
the good, not of mankind as a whole, but of a powerful 
privileged few among individuals as well as nations. What¬ 
ever is valuable in it will enter into the new world which is 
struggling to be born. In spite of all appearances to the con¬ 
trary, we discern in the present unrest the gradual dawning 
of a great light, a converging life^ndeavour, a growing 
realization that there is a secret spirit in which we are all 
one, and of which humanity is the highest vehicle on earth, 
and an increasing desire to live out this knowledge and 
establish a kingdom of spirit on earth. Science has produced 
the necessary means for easy transport of men and com¬ 
munication of thought. Intellectually the world is bound 
together in a web of common ideas and reciprocal know¬ 
ledge. Even the obstacles of religious dogma are not so 
formidable as they were in the past- The progress of thought 
and criticism is Kelping the different religions to sound the 
note of the eternal, the universal, the one truth of spirit 
which life obeys, seeks for, and delights in at all times and 
in all places. We are able to see a little more clearly that the 
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truth of a religion is not what is singular and private to it, 
is not the mere letter of the law which its priests are apt to 
insist on, and its f«thfu! to fight for, but that part of it 
which it is capable of sharing with all others. Humanity s 
ultimate realization of itself and of the world can be atouned 
only by an ever-increasing liberation of the values that are 
universal and human. Mankind is still in the making. 
Human life as we have it is only the raw material for human 
life as it might be. There is a hitherto undreamt-of fullness, 
freedom, and happiness within reach of onr si%ccics, if only 
wc can pull ourselves together and go forward with a high 
purpose and fine resolve. What wc require is not professions 
and programmes but the power of spirit m the hearts of 
men a power which will help us to discipline our passions 
of greed and selfishness and organize the world which is at 
one with us in desire. 



n 

THE SUPREME SPIRITUAL IDEAL: 

THE HINDU VIEW* 

I 

W HEN we enter the world of ideals the differences 
among religions become negligible and the agree¬ 
ments striking. There is only one ideal for man, to make 
himself profoundly human, perfectly human. *Be ye per¬ 
fect.’ The whole man, the complete man, i$ the ideal man, 
the divine man. ‘You are complete in the godhead’, said 
St. Paul. The seeking for our highest and inmost self is the 
seeking for God. SelT-discovery, self-knowledge, self-fulfil¬ 
ment is man’s destiny. 

From the beginning of her history India has adored and 
idealised, not soldiers and statesmen, not men of science 
and leaders of industry, not even poets and philosophers, 
who influence the world by their deeds or by their words, 
but those rarer and more chastened spirits, whose greatness 
lies in what they are and not in what they do; men who have 
stamped infinity on the thought and life of the country, men 
who have added to the invisible forces of goodness in the 
world- To a world given over to the pursuit of power and 
pleasure, wealth and glory, they declare the reality of the 
unseen world and the call of the spiritual life. Their self- 
possession and self-command, their strange deep wisdom, 
their exquisite courtesy, their humility and gentleness of 
soul, their abounding humanity, proclaim that the destiny 
of man is to know himself and thereby further the universal 
life of which he is an integral element. 

This ideal has dominated the Indian religious landscape 
for over forty centuries. If we wish to know the spirit of 
a religion which has had a long and continuous evolution, 
we cannot get at it by taking a cross-section of it at any one 
stage. It is not to be found either in its earlier phases or in its 
later developments. Any historical process can be understood 

' Aa Address delivered before the World CoDgress of Faiths at Queea*$ 
Hall, London, on d July 1936. 
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only by survey mg the whole growth and grasping that inner 
meaning which is struggling for expression at every stage, 
though never expresseS perfectly at any stage. This is the 
spirit which binds together the different stages of its history, 
which is present in the earliest as well as in the latest. What 
is this meaning, this spiritual core of the Hindu religion ? 

If we turn to the Indus valley civilization which archaeo¬ 
logists have unfolded for us in recent times, wc sec that 
among the relics of a religious character fouml at Mohenjo- 
daro are not only figurines of the mother goddess hut also 
figures of a male god, who is the ]>rotofypc of the histt»ric 
Siva. Obviously many of the features of modern 1 llmiuism 
arc derived from very early ]>rimitivc sources. Sir John 
Marshall tells us that the god, who is thrcc-faccd, is seated 
on a low Indian throne in a cy]>ical attitude of yogtiy with 
legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, with toes turned 
downwards, and hands extended above the knees. He has 
a deer throne and has the elephant, the tiger, the rhinoceros, 
and the buffalo grouped round him,' This figure of Siva, 
the great Yogi, has been there from nearly 3250 n.c. (if not 
earlier), the date which archaeologists gdvc to the Indus 
valley civilization; calling upon all those who have cars to 
hear, the inhabitants of the native land as well as the invaders 
from outside who frequently pass and re)>ass, to be kings not 
over others, but over themselves. Perfection can be achieved 
only through self-conquest, through courage and austerity, 
through unity and brotherhood in life. 

We hear nowadays a good deal about yoga even in the 
West. It means the process, as well as the result, of balancing 
the different sides oF our nature, body, mind, and spirit, the 
objective and the subjective, the individual and the social, 
the finite and the infinite. A passage in the BhagavfnigJtS 
makes out that this world has its roots above in heaven while 
its branches spread out earthward.^ The human being has 
his roots in the invisible though his life belongs to the pass¬ 
ing stream of the visible. While he moves in the order of 
things visible, tangible, measurable in reference to time and 
space, while his life is subject to succession and change, 

‘ Moitnjo-dare aaj tAf Mbs CivUiStatlon, by Sir John Marshall vol. I, 
pp. (1931)« * *ijrdhvamCjam adlub^kham’, av. i. 
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corruption and death, he is also a spirit belonging to the 
invisible and intangible world, which we can in no way com¬ 
prehend, though we think and speak of it in symbols and 
metaphors drawn from the things of our world. If we think 
that our nature is limited by the little wave of our being 
which is our conscious waking self, we are Ignorant of our 
true being. The relation of our life to a larger spiritual world 
betrays itself even in the waking consciousness through our 
intellectual ideals, our moral aspirations, our cravings for 
beauty, and our longing for perfection. Behind our con¬ 
scious self is our secret being without which the superficial 
consciousness cannot exist or act. Consciousness in us is 
partly manifest and partly hidden. We can enlarge the 
waking part of it by bringing into play ranges of our being 
which are now hidden. It is our duty to become aware of 
ourselves as spiritual beings instead of falsely identifying 
ourselves with the body, lim, or mind, While we start with 
the immediate and the actual, our limited self-consciousness, 
we can constantly increase and enrich it, gathering into it all 
that we can realize of the seen and the unseen, of the world 
around us and above us. This is the goal of man. His 
evolution is a constant self-transcending until he reaches his 
potential and ultimate nature which the appearances of life 
conceal or inadequately express. We are not, through this 
process, abolishing cur individuality but transforming it into 
a conscious term of the universal being, an utterance of the 
transcendent divine. The instinctive and the intellectual 
both attain their fruition in the spiritual personality. The 
flesh is sanctified and harmonized with the spirit; the intel¬ 
lect is illumined and harnessed to the realm of ends. Body 
and mind, instinct and intellect become the willing servants 
of spirit and not its wrannical masters, 

The uniqueness of man among all the products of nature 
lies in this, that in him nature seeks to exceed itself con¬ 
sciously, no longer by an automatic or unconscious activity, 
but by a mental and spiritual effort. Man is not a plant or 
an antmal, but a thioking and ^iritual being set to shape 
his nature for higher purposes, fie seeks to establish order 
and harmony among the different parts of his nature and 
strives after an integrated life. He is unhappy so long as 
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he does not succeed in his attempt at reaching an organic 
wholeness of life. There is always a mental and moral fer¬ 
ment in him, a tension between what he is and what he 
wishes to become, between the matter which offers the 
possibility of existence and the spirit which moulds it into 
significant being. 

The present crisis in human affairs is due to a profound 
crisis in human consciousness, a lapse* from the oj^anic 
wholeness of life. There is a tendency to overlook the 
spiritual and exalt the intellectual. It can be traced chiefly 
to the influence of the Greeks, who determined the bent of 
the Western mind towards science and the pursuit of truth 
for its own sake. Greek ciwlization was a magnificent 
achievement of the human reason and it was by no means 
one-sided. The Greek inhexitance has enabled the West to 
remake the world. Sarth, sea, and air have been made to 
yield to the service of man. Though the trium phs of Intel Icct 
are great, its failures are not less great. Some of the finest 
things of life have escaped its meshes, which the uncouth 
and unlettered peasants, who lived more naturally and pro¬ 
fessed animistic conceptions of life, had possessed. Pitiful 
and sordid as had been their estate, they had a hope in their 
hearts, a spark of poetry in their lives, and a feeling of exalta¬ 
tion in their human relationships. Ignorant and super¬ 
stitious they might have been, but wholly forsaken they were 
not, Their lives were not empty and devoid of content. 
They had their deep affections, a sense of the great value of 
the little things of life, love, companionship, and family 
attachments, an element of mystery in their make-up, a faith 
in the unseen which is the consolation of their dreams. The 
business of intellect is to dispel the mystery, put an end to 
the dreams, strip life of its illusions, and reduce the great 
play of human life to a dull show, comic on occasions but 
tragic more frequently. The primitive cults which helped 
their adherents to live healthily and happily on their own 
plane are dismissed as crude superstitions. Everything is 
stripped of soul, of inner life. This world is all, and we 
must rest content with it. 
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Religion, however, cannot be so lightly disposed of. 
When man gets a feeling or a fear that after all life means 
nothing, leads nowhere, and at bottom no one is really 
necessary and nothing worth while, he cannot live. Even if 
life be aimless, m^n must pursue some dream, To deny him 
hope is to take away his interest in life, Religions exploit 
this need, this fundamental insufficiency of an all-pervading 
positivism, this primitive hunger for fellowship. The fug? 
live character of* life makes man fondly hope diat his life is 
not at an end with the death of the body, that it cannot be 
true that the suffering of the innocent meets with no reward 
and the triumph of the wicked with no requital. It must 
be that man does count. Religions attempt to satisfy this 
fundamental need of man by giving him a &th and a way of 
life, a creed and a community, and thus restore the broken 
relationship between him and the spiritual world above and 
the human world around. While the prophet founders of 
religions declare that the community is worfd-wide and make 
no distinctions between the Jew and the Gentile, the Greek 
and the barbarian, the traders in religion declare chat the 
greatness of one’s own creed and group is the end and coer¬ 
cion and violence are the ways to it. They develop group 
loyalties at the expense of world loyalty. Such a beilicose 
condition is the only one in which life becomes worth while 
for a large number of people. There is not much to choose 
between these religions, which exalt belief, bigotry, and pre¬ 
servation of group loyalties and vested interests, and the 
older, cruder, primitive cults. The later, which are the more 
sophisticated, are the more dangerous, for they are con¬ 
structions of intellect interfering with the natural relations 
of man. 

Left to himself, man feels kinship with the whole universe, 
e^ecially with living things and human beings. The sense 
or community is latent in .the hearts of men. Even in this 
artificial world, where intellect has imposed on us the restric¬ 
tions of tribe, race, and nation, the fundamental humanity 
of man wells up on occasions. When there is an earth¬ 
quake in Japan or a famine in India, an explosion in a mine 
in Great Britain, or a crash of an airship on the Atlantic, 
our hearts go out to the victims. When there is an act of 
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heroism or daring, an achievement of genius in science or 
art, wc feci elated and do not pause to a^: the religion or the 
race to which the author belongs. We salute spontaneously' 
the great ones of the world and do not wait to know whether 
a Ranji or a Robeson is of our group or race. One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin. The feeling of fellowship 
with the whole of humanity is implanted in our nature. 'We 
are members of a world community- It is our intellectual 
consciousness that breeds In us the feeling of sej>aratlst in¬ 
dividual! tv, and this unnatural development Is checked by 
artificial devices to bring men back into communal relations. 
Unfortuiiately, instead of strengthciting the invisible bontls 
which bind man to man, Irrespective of colour or race, the 
natural feeling of the oneness of humanity, these attempts 
keep men in separate camps hostile to one another- Wc arc 
educated into the mystic worship of race and nation. By 
force and fraud, by politics and pseudo-religions, diplomats 
and priests exploit the baser passions of fear and greed and 
impose on us the deadly restraints of blood, race, and nation, 
and thus accentuate tke division in man’s soul. Political 
dictatorships and religious dogmatisms have no understand¬ 
ing of the profound identify o? human beings, their passions 
and reactions, their ideals and aspirations in all ages and in 
all places. Religions, by propagating illusions such as the 
fear of hell, damnation, and arrogant assumptions of inviol¬ 
able authority and exclusive monopolies of the divine word, 
and politics, by intoxicating whole peoples with dreams 
of their messianic missions, by engendering in them false 
memories, by keeping the old wounds open, by developing 
in them megalomania or persecution complex, destroy the 
sense of oneness with the world and divide humanity into 
narrow groups which are vain and ambitious, bitter and 
intolerant. By getting mixed up with politics, religion be¬ 
comes degraded into a species of materialism. 

We bdievc that we have conquered nature, simply be¬ 
cause science has pushed the boundaries of the unknown 
forther from us, yet we are as far as ever from having con¬ 
quered our own nature. The problems of outer organization 
are not so pressing in some respects, but so long as our 
passions of greed and selfishness are unconquered, our outer 
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conquests will only be the material for the exercise of our 
inner barbarisrns. Thanks to centuries of one^ded training, 
the barbarous occupies a large place in our nature, ready to 
prostrate itself before all representations of power that are 
external, Brute force attracts it, not moral law or spiritual 
ideal. It compels our respect, on account of our fear and 
greed, our selfish passions and crudity of mind. The tra¬ 
gedies of the world, individual and national, are due, in 
the main, to the het that we are gripped by ruinous and 
explosive passions, the burden of which could not be easily 
shaken oft*, and they take us inevitably to our doom. 

Life to-day, in spite of our materiaf possessions and intel¬ 
lectual acquisitions, in spite of our moral codes and religious 
doctrines, has not given us happiness. If we knew the 
deepest thoughts otmen to-day, wc should find that there 
arc millions who are dissatisfied with themselves and with 
the pursuits that absorb their energies. They have lost 
the radiance and gladness of life, they have no hopes to 
inspire, no ambitions to realize, no happiness to which they 
can look forward, no faith to live by. Their minds are 
distracted and so their action is fragmentary and futile, 
li^t us take, for illustration, the one problem which is now 
demanding all our attention and effort, how to make the 
world safe for peace and humanity. This great country is 
in two minds about that question. It is unable to decide 
between power politics ana peace politics, between binding 
secret agreements and the League Covenant, between inter¬ 
national anarchy and international order and justice. We 
are thoroughly convinced of the futility, the horror of war 
and its dreadful consequences for civilization, and yet we 
are drifting towards it, overpowered by the machine which 
we have built up, as if we were not reasonable human beings 
but mere victims of forces blind and deep, slow and irre¬ 
sistible, bearing all thiu« away, The condition of the world 
to-day reminds one of Joseph Conrad’s Typhoon^ the story 
of the adventure of a vessel carrying Chinese coolies who 
begin to murder each other in the midst of a terrific storm 
on account of some missing money. We are prepared to pay 
the price, run the risk of collective suicide, for the sake of 
national glory and honour, which are ‘fictional abstractions*. 
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idols of the market-place, but are not prepared to pay the 
price for world peace by way of surrender of control over 
subject nations, a submission of national sovereignty to 
internationfJ control, the transformation of backward areas 
into mandates. Nations, like individuals, are made, not only 
by what they acquire, but by what they resign. We are on 
the eve of gigantic changes and are witnessing a struggle 
between clashing sets of ideas. Why should nations which 
have the moral leadership of the world continue to serve 
discredited ideals ? Is it necessary to wade through war, to 
pass through hell, before wc can settle down and adjust iix 
a spirit of reasonableness and equity the conflicting claims 
of the different nations? A peace concluded at the end of 
a war, when passions run high, is bound to be of an unjust 
character, a source of bitterness and humiliation to the van¬ 
quished, like the Treaty of Versailles. It is j^ossible to take 
a just view of the whole situation, and ^vork for a con¬ 
structive peace when, as yet, there is no war to disturb and 
distract. Wars scarcely ever achieve the ends for which they 
are undertaken, and even if they do, the other results they 
produce are so mischievous that even the victors gain little 
from their achievements. If only we can visualize tlxe 
misery and devastation, the pain and the horror which the 
armaments we arc piling up will cause to common people, 
when they go off) Statistics which give us estimates hide 
the sorrow of human hearts and the tension of human minds. 
They speak as if they were dealing with earth and water, 
and not flesh and blood. Will humanity declare itself to be 
bankrupt of all statesmanship and wisdom and transfer the 
future to the decision of a disastrous war ? Arc we, after ages 
of enlightcJiment, to admit the defeat of reason and accept 
a reversion to the Dark Ages, a relapse Into barbarism? 

We live on the surface and arc afraid of thinking because 
it is all so confused and disordered; we suffer from conflicts. 
We are divided from our real nature, cut off from the uni¬ 
versal in us by our egoistic impulses and separatist ten¬ 
dencies. Rodin has created that wonderful statue called The 
Thinker, the striking figure of a man sitting with his head 
bent, his eyes staring out into space, his brows wrinkled 
with thought, his fece furrowed with suffering and tense with 
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concentration, and looking at.. . what? Looking down the 
ages> age after age, world after world, he finds man advan¬ 
cing along the corridors of time, trying to control his difficult, 
discordant, divided self and asking. Shall we never escape 
from this division? Must we go on for ever aiming at the 
high and doing the low? Is it our fete to be for ever split 
selves, with bewildered outlooks, aspiring after ideals of 
universal human decency and practising policies which lead 
\i8 to universal barbarism? Why, why cannot we have the 
courage and the selflessness, the vision and the generosity to 
regulate our affairs on jirinciplcs of equity and justice? 

Hindu and Buddhist thinkers with a singular unanimity 
make out that or ignorance is the source of our 

anguish, and vitiya or wisdom, hoJ/ii or enlightenment is our 
salvation. The former is intellectual knowledge which pro¬ 
duces self-consciousness and self-will. Our anxieties arc 
bound up with our intellectuality, whose emergence at the 
human level causes a fissure or cleavage in our life. The 
break in the normal and natural order of things in human 
life is directly traceable to man’s intellectuality, the wav in 
which he knows himself and distinguishes himself ^om 
others. Firstly, he thinks and imagines an uncertain future 
which rouses his hopes and fears. The rest of nature goes 
on in absolute tran quill But man becomes aware of the 
inevitability of death. T^his knowledge of death produces 
the fear of death. He worries himself about ways and means 
by which he can overcome death and gain life eternal. His 
cry is. Who shall save me from the body of this death? 
Though he is born of the cosmic process he feels himself at 
enmity with it. Nature, which is his parent, is imagined to be 
a threat to his existence. An overmastering fear thwarts his 
life, distorts his vision, and strangles his impulse. Secondly, 
man’s naive at-oneness with the living universe, his essential 
innocence or sense of fellow feeling, is lost. He does not sub¬ 
mit willingly to a rational organization of society. He puts 
his individual preferences above social welfere. He looks 
upon himself as something lonely, final, and absolute, and 
every other man as his potential enemy. He becomes an ac- 

J uisitive soul, adopting a defensive attitude against society. 
'Hrdly, the knowledge of death and the knowledge of 
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isol ation breed i iiner division. Man fells in to fragmentari iicss. 
He becomes a divided, riven being, tormented hj doubt, fear, 
and suffering. His identity splits, his nucleus collapses, his 
ntlvet^ perishes. He is no more a free soul. He seeks for 
support outside to escape from the freezing fear and isola¬ 
tion. He clings to nature, to his neighbours, or to anything. 
Frightened oi life, he huddles together with others. The 
present nervousness of mankind, where fear is the pervrusive 
element of consciousness, where we are always taking pre¬ 
cautions, avoiding entanglements, where life is always on 
the defensive, where man has lost his community with nature 
and man, is another name for spiritual death. The world in 
which we live to-day, the wofl<f of incessant fear (l>/uiy(i) and 
violence (him^y of wars and rumours of wars, where we 
are afraid of everything, suspect mines under our feet, 
snipers in thickets, poison In the air we breathe and the very 
food we eat, is nothing but the ordinary life of ignorance 
hurried up, intensified, and exaggerated. The tragedy is 
that we are not conscious of our ignorance. The more sick, 
the less sensible. 

This view, that the problem of religion is inherent in the 
nature of man, that it arises from the division in man’s soui, 
is supported by high authority. According to the familiar 
legend human history began with a grave tension in the 
dimness of remote antiquity, starting the dialectic movement 
which we witness to-day. As a result of the first transgres¬ 
sion, the spirit of discord entered. A tremendous upheaval 
of the human consciousness brought about a revolution in 
natural relations. The Fall symbolizes the disintegration of 
the harmony, the lapse from the primeval condition into 
division, from a unicive life into a separate self-centred one. 
A reintegration of human nature is the meaning of salvation. 

Rcbgion is the conquest of fear, the antidote to failure and 
death. The fear whicK is an expression of man's rationality 
cannot be removed by any change in his circumstances- It 
is not an instinctive fear which can be displaced by the 
stimulation of other instincts. We cannot get rid of it by 
slipping into a subrational animal existence, by attempting 
to aoolish altogether the reason which gives rise to the afflic¬ 
tion. Man cannot shake off his rationality. We cannot still 
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our doubts by drugging ourselves with myths and illusions. 
We can obtain a kind of psychological peace, but it will not 
endure. True freedom ^rom fear can be reached only by 
or wisdom, the truth that casteth out fear. So long as 
religions themselves arc an expression of fear, the security 
and protection they afford us are purchased at a terrible price 
and end in distorting human life. The dogmas lead to 
mutual destruction; the devotions become a trap for fniitless 
sclf-immojation, Ry demanding loyalty to warring creeds 
equally arbitrary and unverifiabic we turn men against one 
another. I’hc ideal elements of religion which make for uni- 
vcrsalism and the current beliefs and institutional practices 
which make for narrow group loyalities do not fit each other. 

What wc need is a religion of freedom, which stimulates 
faith not fear, spontaneitv not formalism, abundant life not 
the monotony of the mechanical, the mechanization of mind 
which is dogmatism, the mechanization of ends which is 
conformity. When one Is in contact with the universal 
source of life, one is filled with vitality and freedom from 
fear, When we discover the secret seed of spirit which lies 
concealed within the coatings of our nature and live by it, 
life becomes a pure flame full of light and happiness. ‘Know¬ 
ing the bliss of Brahman, he does not fear anything.'* 'By 
knowing him alone, one surpasses death.'* ‘What sorrow, 
what delusion is there for him who perceives this unity 
The soul is no more lonely or isolated, it becomes one with 
the enveloping world and is saved from despair and defiance. 
It enters a spiritual context in which its life finds a new and 
deeper significance and purpose. or freedom from 

fear, is a temper of mind, not the acceptance of a belief or 
the practice of a rite. Under the insight of such a faith our 
fellow men become something more than creatures of time 
and place separated from us by the accidents of nature, set 
against us by the necessities of animal existence. To be 
religious is to apprehend the reality of other souls. The law 
of love is obeyed not because it is known or willed but 
because life which has been more fully revealed consists in 

* Taittirlya Up- li. ' May 1 reach the o& reaching which one ettama 

freedom from fear’ (gf VUe, ii, 27). 

* Uf. vi. 15. * Vp. 7. 
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loving. When the Upanisad says *yasmin sarvani bhutani 
atmaivabhud vijSnatab’) it means that he who realizes the 
universal self sees all human beings as belonging to a king¬ 
dom of ends. Spirits in unity with themselves must in the 
end be in unity with one another. To live as selfish in¬ 
dividuals is to miscarry the purpose of creation. Ahimsii or 
fellow feeling for all livijig tilings, enfolding in its merciful 
arms even the lowest forms of animal life, is the natural fruit 
of ahhnyn or spiritual life. 

The marks of genuine religion arc ahh<iya or freedom 
from fear, expressing itself in harmony, balance, perfect 
agreement between body and soul, between the hands and 
the brain, and ehimSAhhnyn and awareness 

and sympathy, freedom and love, are the two features, 
theoretical and practical, of religion. The free individual 
does not suffer from any conflicts. He does not give way to 
anger or depression—not even to what is called righteous 
indignation. For those who are opposed to us arc our 
brothers, from whom we happen to fee estranged, and they 
can be won over by love and understanding. A Gandhi who 
declares that ‘if untruth and violence are necessary for 
furthering the interests of my country, let my country go 
under’ shows himself to be more religious than the so-called 
religious who tell us that it is sometimes our religious duty 
to killM They are then talking as politicians, not as religious 
men. In this imperfect world it may be an urgent political 
duty to make our defences as secure as possible against attack, 
but under no circumstances can it be one's religious duty to 
slaughter one’s fellow men. Nations and civilizations are 
not eternal. They live and die. Man is to live for the eternal 
values of spirit, truth, and goodness. The free man has that 
sovereign loyalty which belongs to true spiritual liberty. 

Life IS a supreme good and offers the possibility of happi¬ 
ness to every one. No generation has ever had so much 

‘ The Bishop of London in his sermon in Westminster Abbey on 23 
November 191; said: ‘Everyone that pus priiKlple above ease, and life itself 
beyond mere living, Is ban^d in a great crusade to kill Germans, not for 
the sake of killbg, but to save the world, to kill the good as well as the bad, 
to kQl those who have shown kindjiess to our wounded as well as the friends’ 
Fatter asd C/ay, by the Ri. Rev. A. W. Ingram (19x7)). 
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opportunity, Yet the blessings of the earth have turned into 
cur8c$ on account of the maladies which a/Hict us, envy and 
hatred, pride and lust, stupidity and selfishness. Man, as he 
exists tMay, is not capable of survival. He must change or 
perish. Man, as he is, is not the last word of creation. If 
he does not, if he cannot, adapt himself and his institutions 
to the new world, he will yield his place to a species more 
sensitive and less gross in its nature, If man cannot do the 
work demanded of him, another creature who can will arise. 

Wc need not lose hope of changing our ideals and re¬ 
ordering oi:r life. Wc arc not by nature savage and violent; 
we arc highly suggestible and sensitive. We must endeavour 
to {^reserve our natural characteristics, and use our intellect 
to confirm, not cripple, them; we must consciously recover 
and retain the sense of reality and kinship with the universe, 
the essential solidarity of the human race. When the Hindu 
thinkers ask us to free ourselves from mayi^ they are asking 
us to shake off our bondage to the unreal values which are 
dominating us. They do not ask us to treat life as an illusion 
or be indifferent to the world’s welfare. They are asking us 
to escape from the illusion which holds us by the throat and 
makes us pursue physical satisfaction or corporate self- 
seeking as the highest end. It is the function of religion to 
reaffirm the intuitive It^alty to life and solidarity ofliuman 
nature, to lift us out of'the illusion of isolation and take us 
back to reality. The religious soul does not seek for release 
from suffering In the present life or a place in paradise in 
the next life. His prayer, in the words of the Upanisad, is 
'Lead me from the unreal to the real, lead me from dark¬ 
ness to light, lead me from death to immortality’.^ The 
resurrection is not the rise of the dead from their tombs 
but the passage from the death of self-absorption to the life 
of unselfish love, the transition from the darkness of selfish 
individualism to the light of universal spirit, from falsehood 
to truth, from the slavery of the world to the liberty of the 
eternal. Creation ‘groaneth and travaileth in pain’, ‘to be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God’. 

’ ‘sMto mS Md gamaya, tafflsse mi jfotic gomaya, roftyor ml atn^cara 
gamaya.* 
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How can we rise above the present vision of the world 
with its anarchic individualism, its economic interpretations 
of history, and materialist views of life? This world of 
has thrown our consciousness out of focus. We must shift 
the focus of consciousness and see better and more. The 
way to growth lies through an increasing impersonality, 
through the unifying of the self with a greater than the self. 
Prayer, worship, mwitation, as well as philosophy, art, and 
literature, help to revive and purify the inner being and j^rc- 
dispose it to the contact with the divine. The discipline 
has different stages which are not clearly marked off from 
one another. Speaking roughly, three sta^^cs may be distin¬ 
guished: purification, concentration, and identification. 

They answer to the via purgativoy via contemplaiivay and 
via uniiiva. They are not successive steps but different 
points of view. The path to perfection is more a slope than 
a staircase. The first stage insists on the ethical preparation, 
which is an essential prerequisite for spiritual insight. The 
mind must be rid of Its impurities and made a clean mirror 
in which the divine can be reflected. Not only the ordinary 
obligations but the more austew vows of chastity and jiovcrfy 
are taken as helpful to the development of a pure moral life. 
He who has no possessions is rdieved of many worries; if 
he is vowed to obedience to a teacher, which is sometimes 
abused by teachers, he has no casuistical problems to puzzle 
out. If ascetic practices are adopted, they are for disciplining 
one’s nature and strengthening the will and not for pleasing 
an angry deity or imitating a past model. Absence of cares 
and preoccupations is essential for spiritual life. In the Toga 
SUtray which is the classic on the subject, this moral training 
is included under the first two heads oiyama and niyama of 
the eightfold means (astanga) efyoga,^ The obstacles to per¬ 
fection are the common defects of sensuality, avarice, glut- 

' Taaa h Ti«gaejve, eonsiscing ofooD-bjury (eiiifiid), tnith^pesking {satya), 
iotegrity or «b<t 3 Dence from appropruting ihc property of others (astfye), 
celibacy (pra^acarya), and not havmg pwscssieni (aferigraie). Niyame 
ajgnifiea the cultiratioii of pwitive virroes. It includes purity {Jauea), conront- 
fnent (igAMa), austerity (tayar), study (:viJAyiya), and devotion to God 
iyhard yranidhin^. In Su/ra, i. 23, devotion to God is repreaented aa 
one, and not the only, way of attaining iomidhi. 
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tony, envy, and sloth, and they must be put to rest. The 
next three stages of yogic training are designed to restrain 
the mind from the physical side. They are bodily posture 
(asana)y control of breath (jirandyama)^ and withdrawal of 
the senses from the objects {praiydh 5 rA\. These arc the aids 
of the contemplative life. A comfortable posture of the body 
and regulation of breath help to ease the mind. When we 
withdraw the senses from the objects, the mental discipline 
starts. If people sometimes go to hill-tops or monasteries, 
deserts and caves, it is because they are places which help 
to draw the soul away from its fiunitiar surroundings. This 
withdrawal from the world into a solitary retreat is not 
essential, though it is helpful, For a disciplined mind 
ordinary life or femiliar surroundings are no distraction. 
Pratydhdrfi is what Is generally known as abstraction. The 
three remaining stages are dhSrana or concentration, dhySna 
or meditation, and samadki or unification. It is assumed that 
the real nature of man, his inherent capacity for the divine, 
cannot be obliterated. We can reach the depths of our 
nature by bursting through the outer strata. Deep down in 
his own self is the divine secret, which we must reach. All 
the forms, superficial and alien, imposed and forced upon it 
from without, are secondary, and Ae spirit in us which is a 
constant affirmation of our oneness with the whole universe 
is the primary feet. The process of reaching the spirit in 
us is, in Plato's expression, an act of recollection, for it is 
there already' and we have only to recogni^e it. The pro¬ 
cess starts with a quiet introspection, the tiny beginning of 
spiritual contemplation. By a repetition of a text, or by 
focusing the mind on an external object such as an image, 
we try to banish intruding thoughts and collect ourselves. 
Dharana is concentration. It is the control of will, of atten¬ 
tion. To chain the mind, which is generally compared to 
a restless monkey, to a single object is not easy. Irrelevant 
thoughts will drift in, desires and worries will disturb, and 
only with an effort can we fix our mind on the chosen object. 
When attention becomes less discursive and concentration 
deepens and mind ceases to wander we get into the stale of 

' '1 will put my law in their inwerd p&rQ uod in tlieir heart will I write it’ 
Qgre mig h T-rri . jj). 

^*♦4 - 
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dkySna op meditation. The $oul becomes empty of every 
thought except the one meditated on, which takes possession 
of it. When it is awake only to the reality to which it is 
directed and all else is foi^otten, ekd^atd or one-j>ointedness 
arises, Out of the brooding darkness, illumination is won. 

While outer knowledge can be easily acquired, inner truth 
demands an absolute concentration of the mind on its object. 
So in the third stage of snmddhi or identification, tlic con¬ 
scious division and scj>aration of the self from the divine 
being, the object from the subject, which is the normal con¬ 
dition of unregenerate humanity, is broken down. I'ho in¬ 
dividual surrenders to the object and is absorbed by it. 1 Je 
becomes what he beholds, 'rhe distinction l)ctwccn sulnect 
and object disappears. Tasting nothing, comprehending 
nothing in particular, holding itself in emptiness, the soul 
finds itself ns having all. A lightning flash, a sudden flame 
of incandescence, throws a momentary but eternal gleam on 
life in time. A strange quietness enters the soul; a great 
peace invades its being. Ihe vision, the spark, the supreme 
moment of unification or conscious realization, sets the whole 
being ablaze with perfect purpose. The supreme awareness, 
the intimately felt presence, brings with it a rapture beyond 
joy, a knowledge beyond reason, a sensation more intense 
than that of life itself infinite in peace and harmony. When 
it occurs our rigidity breaks, wc flow again, and are aware, 
as at no other time, of a continuity in ourselves and know 
more than the little section of it that is our life in this world. 
When we find the real in our own heart, we feel exalted and 
humbled- The memory of the eternal illumination has en¬ 
during effects and calls for renewal. Tlotinus gives a glowing 
description of this state. 

‘Since in the vision there were not two thing,, but scer and seen 
were one, if a man could preserve the memory of wliat he was when 
he was mingled with the divine, he would have in himself an image 
of God. For he was then one with God, and retained no difference, 
either in relation to himself or to others. Nothing stirred within him, 
neither anger nor concupiscence nor even reason or spiritual perception 
or bis own personality, If we may say so. Caught up in an ecstasy, 
tranquil and alone with God, he enjoyed an imperturbable oilm, shut 
up in his proper essence he declined not to either side, ho turnt^ not 
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even to himself^ he was in a state of perfect stabilityi he had become 
stability Itself-... Perh^ we ought not to speak of vision 1 it is rather 
another mode of seeing, an ecstasy and simplification, an abandonment 
of on^lf, a desire for immediate contact, a stability, a deep intention 
to unite oneself with what Is to be seen In the sanctuary-’* 

The development of this power which, in the words of 
Plotinus, all have but few use^ is not anything distinct fixjm 
the normal operations of the mind but is acquired by a 
whole-hearted concentration of these on the supreme being. 
It Is not a mystical faculty, as chcjc is a continuous develop¬ 
ment fronj sense perception to the vision of the real. The 
different steps arc not meant to enable men to find the truth 
by successive steps as in a process of logical demonstration 
but to bring them into that condition of mind in which truth 
reveals itself in and to them. 

This process of vital realization of God is not a com¬ 
fortable one for those of us who are given to the delights of 
the flesh and love of visible things. Natures which are 
marred by self-conceit and self-will -will find it extremely 
hard to tread the path to the mountain-top. Ignorance is in 
the centre of the soul, has become connatural to it, and it 
muse be burned in the fire of knowledge and annihilated. 
The complexes in the unconscious must be broken up. The 
passions and imperfections which are as old as Adim are 
confounded with our very selves. Their whole substance 
must groan and travail, must liquefy itself in order that it 
may reach the life eternal. All must be surrendered. Anni¬ 
hilation is Che condidon of abundance, death of life .3 Our 
lack of possessiveness and proprietorship must be absolute. 

In sfimndH or ecstatic consciousness we have a sense of 
immediate contact with ultimate reality, of the unification 
of the different sides of cur nature. It is a state of pure 
^prehension, in which the whole being is welded into one. 
To make this complete subjection of Ac whole personality 

* ^nnteds, vi. 9.7. 

* Cf. John Wesley: prereod to no eitraordmary revelition or gifts of the 
Holy Ghon, none but what every Christian nay receive, and ought to expect 
and pray for.’ 

* To win to the being of elk wish not ro be anything’, says St. John of the 
Cross. 
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to the divine a settled habit, a permanent condition, and not 
merely a fleeting and transitory episode, is the aim of reli¬ 
gious discipline. Ecstasy or emotional excitement is not the 
goal of religious striving. The unitive life, the integration 
of the self which the contact brings, must become an abiding 
possession of the soul. 

The methods adopted by religions such as contemplation 
and service are intended to stabilize our nature and aid the 
systematic purification of our whole being, essential for an 
integral reflection and taking in of the divine reality. Our 
powers arc by force of habit adjusted to a life of claims and 
counterclaims, and if they are to be adapted to a life of 
universalism, a drastic process of change is necessary. When 
religion succeeds In making us spiritual, our conflicts arc 
resolved, and we find ourselves in the great current of life. 
Nothing human is alien to us. Wc are no more members 
of this or that particular group, but belong to humanity as 
a whole. We have the primary patriotism which is the love 
of humanity. We have respect for the diversity which is 
natural to the constitution of things and understand the 
unity underlying it ail. We feel in our deeper selves our 
oneness with our fellows and unity with life. Wc I'calizc the 
idea in the mind of God of what each individual is meant to 
be. The unity of all life, which is the intellectual assumption 
of science, becomes the consuming conviction of the sage. 
He feels and acts as he knows. By his self-mastery and 
purity he attains that contentment in the depths, that serenity 
in the soul, that profound peace which is not mere emotion, 
what the Hindus call Janriy which enables its possessor to 
sayj T have overcome the world.' However wicked the 
world may be, whatever pain ajid misery it may contain, he 
is not rumed, for he has seen that at rock bottom things 
are good, and there is a power which is ceaselessly over¬ 
coming evil and transforming it into good. He is aware of 
the central drive of the universe. It drives through him and 
he has a vision of what it is driving at, the transformation of 
the indwelling of God into a conscious fact, of the possibility 
or hope of God for every man into a realization. He has the 
sense of power by which he creates meaning and beauty out 
of the conflicts or human desires and passions. For the sake 
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of his sancdcics he would embrace poverty and exile and 
would much rather have his tongue plucked out than shape 

the mountain-top 

apart from the world but devotes his energies to its splrituaf* 
ization and raising it to its highest levels. No one^ not at 
any rate he who has perfected himself, can be at ease when 
the world cries for help. The well-being of others becomes 
his deepest concern. He loves his fellows with a tender¬ 
ness and depth unknown to others. He can no more help 
loving humanity than a sunflower can help pointing to the 
sun. fo be saved IS not to enter a region of blissful ease and 
unending rest. The saved one becomes an elemental force 
of nature, a dynamo of spirit, working at a stupendously 
high velocity. The renunciation he has practised does not 
require him to nee from the world of works but only to slay 
the ego sense. Eternal life is here and now. It is the life 
of the etcrnd part of us, of the light within us, of intelligence 
and love, whose objects are incorruptible. 

The soul in solitude is the birthplace of religion. Mos« 
on the lonely Mount of Sinai, Buddha under the MAi free 
lost m contemplation, Jesus by the Jordan in the stillness of 
prayer, Paul in the lonely sojourn in the desert, Mohammad 
on a solitary mount at Mecca, FrancU of Assisi in his prayers 
in the remote crags of the highlands of Alverno, found the 
strength and the assurance of the reality of God. Everything 
th^ is great, new, and creative in religion rises out of the 
unfothomable depths of the soul in the quiet of prayer, in 
the solitude of meditation. 


IV 

Now and again the criticism is brought against the Hindu 
ideal that it is not sufficiently ethical in character. It is 
difficult to know what exactly this criticism means. An ideal 
which requires us to integrate ourselves, to maintain a con¬ 
stant fight with the passions which impede the growth of 
the soul, to ^ge war on lust, anger, and worry, cannot but 
be deeply ethical. The power to perceive reality, to absorb 
it and be absorbed by i^ is the reward of a severe and sus¬ 
tained process of seif-purification. 

Nor can it be said that the saint does not believe in the 
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efficacy of human action, in the power of suffering and 
sacrifice to r^eem the world. Those who realize that every 
soul belongs to God cannot help working for the divinization 
of the world. The great march of humanity towards the far- 
off divine ideal is directed and held together in the central 
lines by the effort and example of the saints, who are the 
natural leaders of mankind. Kcllgion is not for them a refuge 
from reality. They do not cscui>c to a world of fantasy and 
thus evade the responsibilities of life. I he Hindu ideal 
affirms that man can attain his immortal destiny here and 
now. The Kingdom of God is within us and we need not 
wait for its attainment till some undated future or look far 
an apocalyptic display in the sky. It is true that the dec(icst 
secret of spiritual life is hidden from the common view and 
can be attained only with an effort. This effort is a lonely 
one, a flight of the alone to the alone. It is also true that 
when the world tires us we go back to ourselves, plunge 
into the deep wells of our spiritual beii^g and rcturi^ from it 
refreshed, serene, satisfied, and happy. Oii that account, wc 
cannot say that life has become individualistic. As a matter 
of fact it is an escape from individualism. When the per¬ 
fected individual works for the world, be is the channel 
through which the divine influence flows, lie Is only the 
instrument {mmsitamJlram). He works in the spirit of the 
words T, yet not V {kart^Am akmararn). 

The criticism has obvious reference to the political failure 
of India despite her profession of exalted spiritual ideals. 
Her leaders dwelt ii: prayer and let the legions pass by. 
Solitude and isolation were the roots of their existence. At 
best they fed the deer and held converse at night with the 
stars, healed the sick, and preached the word of God. 

The criticism, which Is partly justified, amounts to this, 
that India did not till recently take to the cult of the nation. 
We did not make our country a national goddess, with an 
historic destiny, a sacred mission, and a right of exoansion. 
We did not worship Mother India {hhSratmSta) as others do, 
‘Britannia’, ‘La France’, ‘The Fatherland’. We did not tell 
the people that the enemy of India is the enemy of God and 
if the enemy said he, Coo, had a god, he covud only be a 
false god. Our leaders disdained to become leaders of hosts. 
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proclaiming to the people that wc are the 6nest people on 
earth, the chosen race of the universe. 

Secondly, let us remember that conquests and empires do 
not result from the exercise of religious virtues. It will do 
good to be reminded of William Watson’s lines: 

Best by remembering God, say some, 

Wc keep our high imperial Iot> 

Fortune, I fear, hath ofrenest come 
When we forgot—when wc forgot 

May it not be that the Evil One offered the nations security 
and aggrandizement as the price of their soul? 'All these 
things will I give fhee if thou wilt fall down and worehip 
me in the guise of the Nation-Sute. External success and 
frightfulncss did not attract the Indian temperament at its 
best- 

While independence for every country is its legitimate 
right, there is something vulgar and philistine about aggres¬ 
sive nationalism which lapses into imperialism. When it 
overtakes us, it spoils our sight, torments our rest, confuses 
our values, and makes the transitory seem more important 
than the permanent. In the present crisis, Great Britain 
is not able to see clearly or act honestly on account of her 
imperial interests and ambitions. The world of independent 
sovereign nations with a m^tic significance is in dissolution 
and win soon be a past chapter in man’s history, like the 
world of feudalism. Let us prefer to be human. 

All the same, Indian culture has failed to give political 
expression to its ideals, The importance of wealth and power 
to give expression to spirit, thouch theoretical^ recognized, 
was not practically realized. India has suff^ed this 
negligence. Though she affected deeply even the strangers 
who came to conquer but stayed behind politically she has 
foiled. Thanks to the contact with the West, her people are 
to-day infected with the nationalistic passion, and some of 
them feel justified in adopting the methods of organized 
violence sanctified in the history of the world, for gaining 
political freedom, if it is not conceded to the demands of 
justice, The arguments which are employed the world over 
to justify militarism, that war is the nursery of heroic virtues 
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like fidelity and restraint, courage and cohesiveiicss, health 
and vigour, are not unfamiliar m India. But her religious 
leader, who is, happily, also her leader in politics, has evolved 
a method to free India from political domination, which is 
in consonance with the religious traditions and mental back¬ 
ground of the country. Ihis method, which has not yet 
been tried on a large scale, can well serve as the moral 
equivalent for war in William James’s words. It gives us 
the virtues of war withoxit its horrors. In a hunous article 
on ‘The Doctrine of the Sword', Ciaiulhi says: 

‘I do believe chat when tliere Is only a choice k-twccii cownnlice 
and violence, I would advise violence.... I would ritlier have India 
resort to arms In order to defend her honour dmn rliac .she should in 
a cowardly manner become or remain a liclpkvK victim c<> lier own 
dislionour. But I believe tixac non-violence is inriiiicely superior to 
violence, forgiveness more manly than punishment. vtrasya 

bhQsaoam.. -. Non-violence is the law of our species as violence Is 
che law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant In the brute and he knows 
no law but that of physical rnight. The dignity of man requires 
obedience to 9 . Jiighcr law, Co the ».trungth of the spirit. The riihis who 
discovered the law of non-vioicnee in the midst of violence*, were 
greater gcjiiuscs tlian Newton. Tlxey were tliemseivea greater warriors 
than Wellington. Having themselves known the use of Arms, they 
realized their uselessness and taught a weary world that Iik leilvatlon 
lay not through violence but through non-violence. Non-violence in 
its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. It does not mean 
meek submission to the will of the evildoer, but it means the putting 
of one's whole self against the will of the tyrant. Working under this 
law of our being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the whole 
might of an unjust empire, to save his honour, his religion, liis soul 
and lay the foundation for tliat empire’s frll or regeneration.... And 
so 1 am not pleading for India to practise non-violuncc because she 
is weak. I want her to practise non-violcncc being conscious of her 
strength and power. I want India to recognize chat she has a soul that 
cannot perish and that can rise triumphant above any physical weak¬ 
ness and defy the physical combination of a whole empire.' 

With all her poverty and degradation, her suffering and 
suWeedon, India still bears witness to the cult of the spirit. 

ft is not right to complain that India has failed because 
she has followed after things spiritual. She has failed be¬ 
cause she has not followed after them sufHdently. She has 
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not learned how to make spirit entirely the master of life, 
but has created in recent times a gulf between spirit and life 
and has rested in a compromise. Some of our holy men are 
inclined to become creatures set apart, beings who take flight 
from the temporal in order to cling to the heart of the eternal. 
If, in our eagerness to seek after God, we ignore the interests 
of humanity, wc may produce a few giants but we will not 
elevate the race. We have shown how high indi^aduaJs can 
rise by spiritual culture and how low a race can fall by its 
ojic-sidcdness. To master life, to accept it and improve it, 
is a difficult task for the individual and more difficult for 
the race. Harmony of the social order is an essential aim 
of the spiritual man. 

To be inspired in our thoughts by divine knowledge, to 
be moved in our will by the Jivine purpose, to mould our 
emotions into harmony with divine bliss, to get at the great 
self of truth, goodness, and beauty to which we give the 
name of God as a spiritual presence, to raise our whde being 
and life to the divine status, is the ultimate purpose and 
meaning of human living. Some exceptional individuals 
have achieved this status and harmony. They are the highest 
type of humanity yet reached and indicate the final shape 
which humanity has to assume, They are the forerunners 
of the new race. 

These men with wisdom and vitality, constant awareness 
and unremitting social effort, are not members of limited 
groups based on blood and soil but citizens of a world yet 
unborn, still in the womb of time. 

Whatever the individual has done, the race, too, may and 
should eventually succeed In doing. When the incarnation 
of God is realized, not only In a (ivf Individuals but in the 
whole of humanity, we will have the new creation, the new 
race of men and women, mankind transformed, redeemed, 
and reborn, and a world created anew. This is the destiny 
of the world, the supreme spiritual ideal, It alone can rouse 
our deepest creative energies, rescue us from cold reason. 
Inspire us with constructive passion, and unite us mentally, 
morally, and spiritually In a world fellowship. 


Ill 

MYSTICISM AND ETHICS IN HINDU 
THOUGHT* 


1 

T hough the British have been in Iiidjn for many 
decades and Christian missionaries from this country 
arc to be found there in large numbers, Indian cxiltiifc 
occu()ics less sj>acc in their cfioughts and stvidics than in 
those of some other countries of the West. 'J'he ordinary 
Englishman is interested in law and order, in I'olitical and 
economic relations, and is indifferent to the life and thought 
which alone can bind peoples together. He thinks that he 
has comprehended India because he has conquered it. Sir 
George Bird wood, with his keen sense of inquietude for 
Indian culture and his imaginative understanding, is an 
exception to the general rule. If these two great sections 
of humanity. Great Britain, which represents the best of 
Europe, and India, which is the ultimate Itast, with their 
distinedve temperaments and traditions can live together in 
a political system whose kejmote is equality and friendship, 
and not dominion or subjection, it will be the greatest 
achievement of history. An appreciation of cultural values 
and psychological differences is essential if the present con¬ 
nexion between the two countries is not to end in a tragedy 
of cross-purposes. We have a proper aj^proach to the Indian 
problem in the writings of Sir George Bird wood, who 
realized that religion represents the essential motive of 
Indian life. 

The place of religion in the life of mankind has of late 
become the subject of keen and anxious discussion among 
the thoughtful. The hurry and distraction of our life are 
obvious; the deep feith in the rcalitj^ of eternal values and 
the earnest endeavour to live, individually and socially, in 
the light of that faith escape notice. The Indifference to 

* Th€ Sir George Blrdwood Memorial Lecture pven it rbc Ro/al Sodeiy 
of Am, Londoo, on 30 April 1937. 
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organized religions is the product not so much of growing 
secularism as of deepening spirituality. 

Scrupulous sensitiveness in our search for truth is making 
it difficult for us to accept doubtful authority or half-heard 
traditions. If genuine religious belief has become for many 
a phenomenon of the past) it is because religions confound 
eternal truth with temporal facts, metaphysics with history. 
They have become largely a traffic with the past, For ex¬ 
ample, in Christendom theology is busy with such questions 
as, Arc the Scriptures inspired? How shall we explain the 
divergencies in the accounts of the life of Christ ? How shall 
we reconcile the Biblical account of creation with modern 
science? Were the Old Testament prophecies fulfilled? 
Shall we believe in the New Testament miracles? Acute 
thinkers spend their time and energies in finding modern 
ideas in ancient texts or reading meanings into them which 
are not there. So long as the life of Jeeus is regarded as a 
mere event in history which occurred nineteen hundred 
years ago there can be no understanding of what that life 
should mean to us. A study of comparative religion has 
broken down the barriers behind which dogmatists seek to 
entrench themselves and show that their own religion is 
unique. Besides, the anthropomorphic conceptions which 
look upon God as king or conqueror, father or lawgiver, 
the good shepherd or the righteous judge possessing to a 
transcendent degree the qualities of power and virtue which 
we most admire in human beings, seem to many somewhat 
archaic and crude. They tend to hide the central truth that 
God is Spirit and that the only real worship is that which 
is in spirit and truth. We cannot say that definiteness m 
conception makes for depth in religion. The image narrows 
the thought of the divine bcine within human limits and 
works against a more spiritual conception of Godhead. 
As we have to live on earth, the spectacle of an incarnate God 
has great religious value, but a sharply defined anthropo¬ 
morphism makes for narrowness and intolerance and takes us 
sometimes to absurd len^s. When the Titanic was goin^ 
down, it is said that an American millionaire retired to his 
cabin, not to say his prayers, but to put on his dinner 
clothes. When asked, he explained that he wished to go 
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before his Maker looking like a gentleman. We cannot be 
satished with gods who are inconstant and hckle, easily 
moved to love or anger, revengeful for trifling provo¬ 
cations and vexed at small things. If we educate men in 
the belief chat God is like a fether in a patriarchal society, 
who has His favourite children Co whom He communicates 
His mind, we cannot blame simple people if they assume that 
some persons possess divine knowledge through mysterious 
s^encies. If the Roman Catholics accept the Poj^c's kjicyc Il¬ 
eal oii Marriage, the National Socialists ncccjjt the decrees 
of Hitler as Holy Writ. Those who question the true laith 
are thrown into concentration camps, and Dante and Milton 
tell us in detail much that we know about them.* 

Again, religion as a way of life is the seeking of the 
eternal. It is more behaviour than belief. If we believe in 
God we must act in the light of that faith. There are many 
who feel that outward conformity is all that is expected of 
them. We are said to be religious if we go through the 
round of ceremonies from baptism at birth to the solemn 
commitment of the body to the grave at death, even though 
this process is unaccompanied by any intense inward dis¬ 
cipline or spiritual experience. If'we repeat the phrases and 
make the gestures, we need not bother about the rest. Many 
of those who affirm belief in God or in future life act as if 
neither existed. There is a difference between what wc think 
we believe and what wc really believe. We are familiar with 
the story of the clergyman who asked the captain of the ship, 
when a storm broke out, what he was doing. The captain 
said: ‘We have done all we could and now we can only trust 
in God.' The clergyman replied! ‘is it as bad as all that?’ 
Religion is not to-day an operative force in men's lives or 
public affairs. Countries which stand at the head of civiliza¬ 
tion do not hesitate to slaughter thousands and thousands of 
human beings for the sake of their political programmes. . 
Lady Macbeth remarked of the murder of Duncan, ‘A little 
water dears us of this deed.* A sprinkling of holy water 
and the muttering of a formula will put to flight all the 

* U it sn accident that Hitler and Mussolini have been brought up in 
Roman Catholic societies, where it is blasphemous to cndclxe in&lliblc 
authoriiy? 
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agonies and cruelties of the world. The dlfficuldcs of the 
situation are due to the substitution of religion for God, of 
an infellible Church or book for personal effort. If religion 
is to revive, it must be founded on verifiable truth, ^he 
centre should shift from reliance on external direction, whose 
validity is becoming more and more questionable, to a trust 
in experience, intimate and personal, There is a fervent 
desire to replace the religion of dogma by a religion of lift, 
and the worship of the Nation-State by loyalty to a world 
community. 

Religion begins for us with an awareness that our life is 
not of ourselves alone. There is another, greater life enfold¬ 
ing and sustaining us. Religion as man’s search for this 
greater self will not accept any creeds as final or any laws 
as perfect. It will be evolutionary, moving ever onward. 
The witness to this spiritual view is borne, not only by the 
great religious teachers and leaders of mankind, but 1^ 
the ordinary man in the street, in whose inmost being the 
well of the spirit is set deep. In our normal experience events 
happen which Imply the existence of a spiritual world. The 
focc of prayer or meditation, the impulse to seek and appeal 
to a power beyond our normal sel^ the moving sense of 
revelation which the sudden impact of beauty brings, the 
way in which.decisive contacts with certain individuals bring 
meaning and coherence into our scattered lives, suggest that 
we are essentially spiritual, To know oneself is to know all 
we can know and all we need to know. A spiritual as distinct 
from a dogmatic view of life remains unaifected by the ad¬ 
vance of science and criticism of history. Religion generally 
refers to something external, a system of sanctions and con¬ 
solations, while spirituality points to the need for knowing 
and living in the highest self and raising life in all its parts. 
Spirituality is the core of religion and its inward essence, 
and mysticism emphasizes this side of religion. 

Mysticism is a word ill favoured by the rationalist as well 
as by the dogmatic theologian. It is criticized as a tendency 
to see things cloudily, in a golden or sentimental haze, to 
justify the habit of the human mind to entertain contra¬ 
dictory beliefo at the same time, to exalt confusion of thought, 
Mysticism is none of these things. It is the admission of 
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mystery in the universe.’ It cannot be regarded as a reproach 
in a world which is by all rational accounts mysterious. If 
we were only what we seem to be to our normal self-aware¬ 
ness there would be no mystery 5 if the world were only what 
it can be made out to be by the perceptions of the senses 
and the analysis of reason, there would he no riddle. At any 
rate, the mystery will Jiot he deep, Jior the riddle difficult. 
In our rationalistic consciousness wc are ignorant of our¬ 
selves because wc know oiOy that which changes in us from 
mon>cnt to moment and not that which is enduring; we are 
ignorant of the world because wc arc aware of its appcaianccs 
and not its true being. Mysticism is op[^osed to the natnml- 
ism which categorically denies the existence of (rod and the 
dogmatism which talks as if it know all about Him. Hofh 
agree in abolishing all mystery in the world. In his exalta¬ 
tion of scientific integrity the rationalist can at times be as 
vehement, as dogmatic, and as narrow as any of the creeds 
which he believes himself to have supplanted. Without a 
sense of awe in the presence of the unknown, religion would 
be a petty thing.* There is a well-known story of St, Augus¬ 
tine which relates that, while meditating on his book Dc 
TriHi/itfe by the sefi-shorc, he saw a child engaged in filling 
a shell from the ocean and then pouring it out info a hole 
he had dug in the sand. In answer to his question as to what 
he was doing, the child replied that he meant to empty all 
the water of the sea into his hole. When the great theologian 
gently rebuked the child about the futility of such a tusk, 
the child retorted, ‘What I am doing is more likely to be 
accomplished than what you arc trying to do, chat is to 
understand the nature of the divine being.’ In mystic reli¬ 
gion God is not a logical concept or the conclusion of a 
syllogism but a real presence, the ground and possibility of 
all knowledge and values. Mysticism, which lays stress on 

’ E^mologicaliy considered, the mysiic is one who closes his cyrt lo til 
external things tod keeps uknt tboue the divine mysteries into which he has 
been inimted. 

’ Einstein pus the point thus: The fairest thing we can experience is the 
mysterious. It is the iundamenal emonon which stands at the cradle of true 
art and tme science. He who knov.^ it not can no Jonguc wonder, no longer 
feel amazement, is as good as dead, a snuffed oat candle* ( 7 *^ /AV/a' as J 
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the personal experience of God, direct contact with the 
creative spint, is what Bergson calls ‘open religion’. The 
closed religions are the credal, ritualistic ones which give 
a sense of security to frightened children. Only an open 
religion which requires us to enter the spiritual stream 
where our spirit can refresh and restore itself can save 
humanity, which is half crushed by the weight of its own 
progress. 

Ihc criticism that mysticism is an effective spiritual in¬ 
strument in the hands of political reaction points to its abuse. 
The mj'sfic or the intuitive consciousness is not to be con¬ 
fused with the instinctive. It is not a flight to unreason or 
a glorification of ignorance and obscurity. It assumes the 
indivisible oneness of human life, whose apprehensions can¬ 
not be contrary to reason. 

Pi^caVs well-known classification of the three ways to 
belief, custom, reason, and inspiration, suggests the three 
stages of mental evolution, sense, reason, and intuition, 
though they are not to be regarded as chronologically suc¬ 
cessive and separate. In the lowest stage of infancy the 
senses are most active. In youth we rise trom the empirical 
to the dialectical stage when we argue and derive conclusions 
from observed data. At a more mature stage we obtain a 
synthetic and intuitive knowledge of reality by means of an 
experience which embraces the whole soul, iut intuition, 
though it includes the testimony of will and feeling, is never 
fully attained without strenuous intellectual effort. It cannot 
dispense with the discipline of reason and the technique of 
proof. Religion itself may take three forms, primitive or 
sensuous, reflective, and mystical. Religion in the mystic 
sense is not a mere speculation of reason or a feeling of 
dependence or a mode of behaviour. It is something which 
our entire self is, feels, and doesj it Is the concurrent activity 
of thought, feeling, and will. It satisfies the logical demand 
for abiding certainty, the aesthetic longing for repose, and 
the ethical desire for perfection, In the great mystics, the 
rsi; of the Upanisads, Buddha, Samkara, and hundreds of 
others, holiness and learning, purity of soul, and penetration 
of understanding are fused in an harmonious whole. 
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II 

A study of the classic types of mystical experience dis¬ 
closes an astonishing agreement which is almost entirely 
independent of race, clime, or age.^ An ultimate inward 
similariry of the human spirit does not mean an absolute 
identity of mystical experience. There arc individual varia¬ 
tions within the large framework. In the East, for example, 
the mysticisms of the Ui^nnisads, of the of 

^amkara, of Rum 3 inija, of Rnmakrsna, of Zen Ruddhism, 
of JalSluddin Rumi arc different one from the other, Simi¬ 
larly ill the West, the mysticisms of Pinto aiul Paul, of 
Proclus and Tauler, Plotinus and h’.ckhart differ from one 
another. The variations arc not determined by race, climate, 
or geographical situation. They appear side by side within 
the same circle of race or culture, developing different 
tendencies and traditions, 

Unfortunately, a tendency has grown u|5 of late to distin¬ 
guish Eastern mysticism from that of the West, or, to be 
more precise, Hindu mysticism from the Christian, by con¬ 
trasting the immense ethical seriousness of the latter with 
the ethical indifference of the former. Christian thought, it 

is said, is dynamic and creative. It affirms the reality of the 
world and the meaningfulncss of life. Hindu thought, on 
the other hand, is said to deny the reality of the world, 
despair of human life, poison the very springs of thought 
and activity, and exalt death and immobility. It docs not 
create power and purpose directed to high ends. 

A characteristic statement of this contrast is found In 
Dr. Schweitzer’s account of Indian thought, which wc shall 
consider for two reasons.* Firstly, tlic author is a thinker 
of great influence and importance whose writing:8, whatever 
faults we may And in them, are nevertheless entitled to our 

' Cf. Di. Inge: ^Mysucisni is sia^brly uniform in &11 times and places. 
The communion of the soul with God bu found much thu ssmu vxprussion 
whether the mystic is a Net^pJatomc philosopher like Plotinus, ft Moham- 
madaa Sufi, a Catholic monk or 4 Quaker. Mysticism, which is the Jiving 
heart of religion, springs from a deeper Jevcl than the differences which divide 
the Churehei, the cultural changes which divide the ages of history* {Freethm^ 
Lovs, anJ Truth (1936), pp. 25-6)- 

* lnS 4 n and its I>e 9 elopmentt E.T. (1936). 
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respect and gratitude. Secondly, his account brines toeether 
m a convenient (otm the chief criticisms urgll a|ainst 
Hindu thought. His argument is based mainly oh^thc 
antago^nism of the attitudes which he calls Vorld and 
lite afhrmation and world and life negation’. The former 
accepts the reality and value of worlf and life, while the 
latt^ denies any real existence to the world and the life in 
It. These are jfid to be meaningless and sorrowful. In this 
scheme the individual IS required to ‘bring life to a standstill 
in himself by mortifying his will to live and to renounce all 
activity which aims at improyement of the conditions of life 
in this world . World and life affirmation results in social 
service, whilst the other takes no interest In a world which 
It dismiss^ as a stage pUy or at best a puzzling pilgrima« 
through time to eternity. The latter -shew is bound to mSe 
compromises, since ‘ethical world and life negation is in itself 
a contradictory and non-realizable idea. For ethics comprise 
world and life affirmation.’^ The instinctive will to live is in 
us and it operates in the direction of world affirmation. 

It IS interesting to compare with this the almost identical 
phrases m which another great German theologian, Pro¬ 
fessor Heiler, commends the prophetic as against the mysti¬ 
cal religion in his book on PrayerJ He, however, recognizes 
the presence of the two types both in India and the West, 
and his contrast is not geographical 

‘The fyndamcntal psychic experience in myitrcism\ san Heikr, ‘is 
the denial 0/ the impulse of life, a denial bom of weariness of life, tlic 
unrewryed surrender » the Infinite, the crown and culmination of 
which 18 ecstasy. The fundamental psychic experience in prophetic 
rdigton IS an uncontrollable will to live, a consent impulse to the 
assertion, strengthening and enhancement of the feeling 0/ life. 
Mysticism is passive, quictist, resigned, contempJaavej the prophetic 
religion IS active, challenging, desiring, ethical.’ 

‘Mysridsm flees from and denies the natural life and the reliih of life 
m order to experience an infinite life beyond it; prophetic piety, on 
the contrary, believes in life and affirms it, throve itself resolutely and 
joyfully into the arms of life. On the one side we have an uncom¬ 
promising denial of life; on the other an unconquerable belief in life.’ 

‘Mysticism is the religion of feminine natures. Enthusiastic 
surrender, a delicate capacity for feeling, soft passiveness arc its 
’ Op. cit, pp. i-a. * Il>id,, p. ni. 3 E.T.^joia). 
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characwristics. Prophetic religion, on the contrary, has an unmis¬ 
takably masculine character, ethical severity, bold resoluteness, and 
disregard of consequence, energetic activity.' 

Prophetic religion is severe, militant, uncompromising, in¬ 
tolerant, while mystic religion is renouncing, other-worldly, 
peaceful. 

‘"Personality affirming” and “personality denying” religiiui, the 
experience of Ood winch values history and that which ignores it, 
“revelation and ecstasy", prophetisin and monasticiJini, iransfomu- 
tion of the world and flight from the world, pa*achlng of the giispel 
and ct)jitcmpIation—these concradiciio;w arc trxi gaat to give us the 
right to assert an owential identity of both types.’' 

While Hciler admits that Christiaiuty and Hinduism have 
both these types, he argues that the mystic tendency in 
Christianity is derived from Indian sources, while the pro¬ 
phetic tendency is based on the Jewish revelation. In other 
words, he indirectly supports Schweitzer’s contention that 
Indian religion, which is predominantly mystical, is other¬ 
worldly and Ufc-denying, while the Western development of 
Chrisrianity is self-assertive and voluntaristic. It enshrines, 
according to both these thinkers, ‘an irresistible will to live, 
an uncontrollable impulse toward tlie expression, mastcjy 
and exaltation of the sense of living’. The religions man in 
the West believes in life, affirms life, and throws himself 
with joy and resolution into the tasks of life. While the 
mystic is lost in the contemplation of God, the Western man 
is engaged in the vindication of personal worth; he directs 
all his energies to our joys and sorrows, our troubles and 
fears, our plans and confidences. I hope I have not mis¬ 
represented by these extracts writers who have few equals 
in the sphere of theology, but it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that their conceptions of jjrophetic and world- 
affirming religions have more in common with neo-pagan 
faiths than with the self-denying, self-forgetful genius of 
Christianity whose symbol is the Cross. There are many 
who will not agree with Heiler’s characterization of Chris¬ 
tian mysticism but will grant that it is possibly true of Hindu 
mysticism and thus support Schweitzer’s views. 

> Op. cit., pp. r+a, 146,163,170-r. 
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This type of criticism and contrast has been so pervasive 
and persistent that there is no Uttle danger of its beine 
accepted without much examination as an incontrovertible 
truth. Large histone movements cannot be forced into «cae- 
gerated symmetry- Nature refuses to be regulated accord- 
mg to our prescription. If we start with the idea of httine 
history into neat patterns, we shall find it difficult to resist 
the temptation of overlooking essential fects or twisting 
them out of shape. Schweitzer defines world and life affirma¬ 
tion and world and life negation as antitheses or alternatives 
which exclude each other, whereas they arc only phases 
which arc emphasized more or less. He is compelled hj the 
evidence of facts to admit in Hindu thought aspects which 
arc of a world-affirming character and in Christian thought 
aspects of a world-negating character. On account of his 
8 ta«mg-pomt he 15 obliged to regard them as inconsistencies. 

1 here are certain central features in Hindu thought such 
as the four stages of life (Sh-amas), the second of which is 
that of the householder, the doctrines of Karma and rebirth 
which imply action in a real world. In the earliest Hindu 
thought as found in the Rg Fsda and the Upanisads these 
characteristic views are set forth and Schweitzer can only 
say that ‘Brahmanism has the courage to be inconsistent’.* 
Again, Buddhist ethics with their pity for suffering and 
sjrmpathy for every form of sentient life are incompatible 
with world negation. Buddha’s thinking was as clear and 
objective as his feeling was warm and tender. He would 
spend hours alone in the forest, ‘causing’, as he said, 

‘the power of benevolence which fills my mmd to extend over one 
quarter of the world, in the same iway over the second quarter, over 
the third, over the founh, above, below, across, on all sides, in all 
directions. Over the entire universe I send forth the power of 
benevolence which fills my spirit] the wide, the great, the immeasur¬ 
able feeling which knows naught 0/ hate, which doeth no eviL’ 

Bui^a insists on an active and systematic cultivation of the 
spirit of goodwill for all kinds and condirions of men and 
even for animals and all other sentient creaturesThis 

* Op. dt., p. 38. 

* In the second Rod: Edict of Aiol:a vve read: ‘Eveiywhere his Mcred and 
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whole exalted conception of compassion not only for man¬ 
kind but for all living things does not trouble Schweitzer, 
who observes *the commandment not to kill, not to harm 
does not arise . . . from a feeling of compassion but from 
the idea of keeping undefiled from the world. It belongs 
originally to the ethic of becoming more perfect, not to the 
ethic of action.’ It is difficult to know why we should rc^artl 
perfection and action as antithetical. We find in the Epics 
of the Ramayann ajid the Makahhmm stress laid on the joy 
of life and the dignity of man, an eager desire for personal 
pre-eminence and love of adventure. The liha^^nvndptn 
exalts the idea of action as the way to God, hut Schwclf/.cr 
reminds us that such action was to be empty of all motive. 
It is essentially a form of inactivity. We arc not told, how¬ 
ever, when action is really action. If RamSnuja and the long 
line of theists who came after him affirm the reality of the 
world and the efficacy of action, they are to be treated as 
a departure from the main tradition. If Gandhi and lagorc 
to-day adopt an ethical view of life, it is certainly to be 
traced to their contact with the Christian West. The whole 
development of Indian thought is described as a gradual 
weaning from Vorld and life jicgation’ to the more rational 
* world and life affirmation \ 

It is not easy to argue that Christian thought insists on 
the reality of the world, the value of life, and the necessity 
for social service. As an historical critic of Christianity, 
Schweiuer took the same view as Johannes Weiss, Ix)lsy, 
and Baron von HUgcl, that Jesus predicted liis own coming 
in power within a very short time, a prediction with which 
the event failed to correspond. The eschatological teaching 
of Jesus that the end of the world was at hand reveals an 
attitude of world and life negation in so far as He did not 
assume that the Kingdom of God would be realized in this 
natural world but expected its sudden and startling in¬ 
auguration by supernatural power.* in the coming Kingdom 

gradous Majesty h*s made curative arrangement# of two kind#, curattve 
arraniemcnia for men and curadvc arrajigemcar# for animals. 

‘ When the rich yoang man came to Jesus saying, ‘What sliall I do that 1 
may inherit cteroa] life?' he was first ask^ about hia knowledge of the com- 
mandmenis. When the young man replied, 'All these things luve 1 observed 
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the State and the other earthly institutions and conditions 
shall either not exist at all or shall exist only in a sublimated 
form. The only ethic that Jesus can preach is a negative 
one, to enable man to free himself from the world and fit 
himself for the Kingdom. It is a penitential discipline and 
not a humanist ethic- Earthly goods are emptied of any 
essential value. Our highest ideals and noblest impulses are 
to be swc]U away, as the new world is wholly other than that 
which now is. As it is to be realized by the unmediated and 
catastrophic activity of God, our attitude to this world must 
be one of uncompromising hostility. Jesus did not think 
that the Kingdom of God is something embryonically pre¬ 
sent in human nature and society to be Drought into realiza¬ 
tion by steady progress. No good can come except by direct 
divine intervention. It is possible to cite many texts which 
support the legitimacy of earthly joys and ideals and the value 
of natural beauty, domestic happiness, and civil order, but 
Schweitzer is definite that 'his acceptance of the world is but 
the last expression of the completeness with which he rejects 
it\ ‘The teaching of the historical Jesus was purely and 
exclusively world-renouncing.’* For the late Bishop Gore 
the Sermon on the Mount 

‘is a proclamaiion of unwnrldlmcss in its exircmest form. It is the 
poor, or chose who have no care at all for wealth, those whose con¬ 
cessiveness or Hubmissivencss to Injustice knows no limit, and who 
have no desire for place or power or distinction, and those who take 
up their burden of misery most readily, who are to enjoy the blessings 
of the kingdom. These negative characteristics—expressing an 

extreme renunciation of “the world” and all its normal desires_are 

constantly emphasized.'^ 

Even an ‘interim ethic' is inherently inconsistent with the 
eschatological teaching that the end is at hand. There is no 

from my youth’, Jesus said: ‘Go and sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shah have rreasure in heaven’ (Mark z. 17-2 a). ‘So likewise, 
whosoever be be of you that fbraaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disdpie’ (Luke xiv. 33). ‘Love not the world, neither tbe things that are is 
the world. If any nan love the world, the love of the Father h not in him* 
(i John it. I;). These statemenb may be interpreted as the extreme negation 
of ail possible kinds of social valaes. 

* 2 *^ Quest of tht Histvieal Jesus, E.T. (rpio), pp. 248, 249. 

* Nesa Comsueuiary « Sertf/ure, pi. iii, pp, 287-8. 
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dcupng that Jesus had a real and acute feeling of the Im- 
meciiate nearness of the end. In the Gospels we find that 
even while Jesus was HWng the vision or His disciples is 
fixed upon the future in a second coming of the Master. 
St. Peter, writing to the converts widely scattered through 
the provinces of Asia Minor, has no doubt that 'the end of 
all things is at hand'. When the delay in the return awakciied 
doubts as to the certainty of the coming of the Messianic 
Kingdom, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts 
believers not to give up ho)>e but to remain steadfast to the 
end.* When the sceptics asserted that the return of Christ 
would not take place at all, the Second lC{>istlc of Peter [joints 
out that God’s reckoning of time is not like man's, for a 
thousand years are in his sight as a single day. If he still 
delayed it was to give men more time for repentance.* The 
Apocalypse of John closes with the words, 'Surely I come 
quickly, Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.Ignatius in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians (about a.d. no) holds that 'the last times 
have come'. Justin says to Trypho, 'You have only a short 
time now in which to attach yourself to us; after the return 
of Christ your remorse and weeing will be of no avail; for 
he will not listen to you.'* This thought of the second 
coming 'within the lifetime of those now living’ became an 
obsession and proved disastrous to normal life. The Chris¬ 
tians give away their property because they will have no use 
forit^n the iyof t&e tord'. They are not encouraged to 
marry or give in marriage since it is foolish to establish house¬ 
holds and conceive children when the end of all things is at 
hand. As the hope of the second coming began to fade, 
another hope, more remote but not less certain, that of meet¬ 
ing Jesus beyond the grave, took its place. By the third cen¬ 
tury the great body of Christians were living for this future 
life. Four cen turies after the death of Jesus Augustine saw the 
capture and destruction of Rome and wrote his City of God^ 
in which he comforted himself and the people of the Empire 
ynth the thought that Che destruction of our earthly cities 
was a matter of no importance, since there was a spiritual 
city of God triumphant here and in the world to come, which 

* vl 43,35 ?xil 11-14. * in. 4 - 9 - 

* Revdatira uii. 20. * Dia/.xxvw.z. 
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was destiny (o endure for ever.t For Augustine the builder 
ot this world was Cam and its head the Devil.s Through the 
centuries the preparation for the life that is to coml the 
heaven or hell that JS to follow after death has been the Jw- 
note of Christian doctrine and discipline. St. Basil says* 
We consider this human Hfe of ours to be of no value what¬ 
soever; nor do we think or call anything absolutely good 
which IS profitable to us while we are here ... but we run 

everything with a view to another 
life. 3 1 he typical Christian attitude in this matter is beauti¬ 
fully set forth m Bunyan’s The Promss. In this 

text-book of Christian foith the hero of the story, signi¬ 
ficantly named Christian, discovers that he is living in a 
city which is doomed to imminent destruction. Filled with 
alarm, he wonders what he shall do and encounters a man 
named Evangelist, who counsels him to fly. Immediately 
Christian begins to run away. His wife and children, frigh¬ 
tened at his precipitate departure, ‘began to cry after him to 
return , but Christian 'put his fillers in his ears, and ran 
on crying “Life! Life! Eternal Cife]'’ His friends and 
neighbours tried to stop him, but Christian would not so 
much as even pause for a moment to tell them the doom 
that was upon .the city and bid them to fly as well He was 
thinking only of himself, of his own salvation. So far as the 
city was concerned, it might disappear together with his wife 
and children, and all his friends and neighbours, but there 
was no need to worry if only he were saved. 

Austerities, flagellations, and fostings were adopted by 
many religious people as means for controlling the body. 
In many cases they were desired for their own sake.* A 

* Mr. Edwyn Sevan poinft oui that certain fi»mi of Christiioity were 
worJd-BCgaiing: To mm from the wearying trauaitoriaMS of earthly thingi» 
the contcmpiatioc of the eternal and ibe unchangiog-^thai seema widely to 
have been felt in Eastern Christianity as the cote or the highest goal of 
rdigion—renuocUtion and tranquillity—though this is hardly anything dis¬ 
tinctively Christian, but common to Easiern Christiinicy with Neopkiooiam 
and lodiaQ religion’ {CAriiihnity (rgaa), p. 141). 

* Tif City ef GsJ, xv. i (r). 

’ A Monumgnt u 8 l A^ustint (1930), p-133. 

* Cf. St. ThercM: ‘Suffering alone, from now on, can make life supportable 
tome. My dearest wishes alll«d to suffering. How often from the bottom of 
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glorification of suffering led to the cxalcition of martyrdom 
m the early Church. St. Jerome writes to the priest Helio- 
donis bidciing him break away from all contact with the 
world and leave his mother’s house, adding these words: 
'Should your little nephew hang on your neck, pay no regard 
to him. Should your mother, with ashes on Kcr Iicad and 
garments rent, show you the breasts at which she nursed 
you, heed her not. Should your fiither prostrate himself on 
the threshold, trample him underfoot and go your way.’ 
T he extravagances with which wc are familiar in the (Cast 
arc not unknown in the West. Some endeavoured to subdue 
the body by spending nights in ditches and brooks, others 
made their abodes in holes and cisterns. Some exposed 
themselves to the scorching heat of the day and the bitter 
cold at night. Some stood on one leg, wore heavy chains, 
and carried weights. Describing the life of Dorotheus, Sozo- 
men says that he limited himself to six ounces of bread and a 
few vegetables each day and drank only water. ‘He was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, nor even to place his limbs 
in an easy attitude, or willingly surrender himself to sleep.' 
To tlje question why he was destroying his body his reply 
was: ‘Because it is destroying me.’* The lives of Suso and 
Marguerite Marie, the founder of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, are marked by an excessive emphasis on self-denial 
and suffering. In the eighteenth century Rousseau wrote: 

‘Christianity is an entirely spiritual religion conccrnwl solely with 
heavenly things: the Christian's country is not of this world. He does 
his duty, it is truc^ but he docs ic with a profound indiffcreiicv ns to 
the good or ill success of his endeavours. Provided chat he has nothing 
to reproach himself with, it matters little to him whether all goes well 
or ill here below. If the State flourisJies, he scarcely dares to enjoy the 
public felidcy. If the State declines, he blesses the hand of God winch 
lies heavy on his people.’^ 

Many social idealists in whose hearts a real foith for service 
of humanity bums are turning away from Christianity on 
account of its ascetic tradition. The Communists declare 

my heart have I cried out to God, 0 Lord* to suFer or die is the only thing 
la&k.’ 

' EcclttiaHkAl Hutsrj, bk. vi, chap. nix. See also Madame Guyon'a Lifty 
by Upham, chap, xix, p. 140. * Tif S^cia/ Contract, bk. iv, chap. vn\. 
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that they adopt the religion of the love of one’s neighbour 
in a more thoroughgoing way than Christianity ever didJ 
It is not easy to make out that Christianity’s principal con¬ 
cern is with world and life affirmation and that world and 
life negation is merely an accidental or peripheral error. 

When confronted with historical evidence of the world- 
negating character of Christianiy, Schweitzer contends that 
the Christian form of negation denies not the world as such 
but only the imperfect world in expectation of the perfect 
world yet to come. It is not easy to establish this view. 
St. John tells us, The whole world Heth in wickedness.' 
Christian theology lakes the account of the Fall In the third 
chapter of Gcj^csis and the Platonic theory as literal foots 
and exaggerates man’s alienation God and the de¬ 
pravity of human nature. As a consequence of Adam’s dis¬ 
obedience, it is impossible for sinful man to ^fil the moral 
law by his own effort and attain salvation. For Si. Paul 'flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God’.* Man can 
be saved only by God’s grace. About the year a-d. 400 
Pelagius dared to assert that man is created good and is free 
to fulfil God’s commandments, the implication being that 
the grace of God is an aid and not a necessity for man’s 
salvation. Augustine, when he shook himself free from the 
influence of Plotinus, held against Pelagius that man is in¬ 
herently evil and helpless and that only the grace of God 
can save him. He looked upon life not merely as imperfect 
but as utterly corrupt. Man's salvation is a miracle of divine 
grace. Even the faith by which the individual is inclined to 
accept the proffered prevenient grace is divinely bestowed 
on him. The complete depravity of man gives the oppor¬ 
tunity for the divine plan of salvation through Christ. The 
Church decided that Augustine was right and Pelagius 
wrong. Luther accepts this view, and it persists in Calvin 
and Knox. The movement of Jansenism in the Roman 

‘ Dr. Ncedkun says of tke roUgion of the Comnuioists*. *Theii doctrine may 
be described u the highest form which religi^^ ^ taken.... They alone 
have noted the Apcack’a waning '*Ke that despised man, despiseth not man 
but God”. Religion must die to be bom again as the holy spirit of a righteous 
social order* (FaUh f'tUmiiifi, bebg the proceedings of ihe World Con* 
gress of Faitb (1937), pp. 

* See Romanaix. 15-ai. 
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Catholic Church, and the mystical inteiisity of sevciitccnclw 
century quietism, are expressions of the same type of 
thought. The utter inability of man to do anything for him¬ 
self, to discover God, promote his own salvation, or be an 
organ of spiritual values has received new emphasis in the 
Crisis Theology of Karl Barth and his followers. For them 
the nature of God is for ever unrevealabic In terms of human 
life and thought. The whole point may he put in another 
way. For the orthodox Christian, the coming of the King¬ 
dom is catastrojihic and not the peaceful outcome of an ever- 
widening process of evolution, an Intervention of (rod aittlng 
right W/& history and not springing /rm it, 1 Jc despairs of 
earth and lives in apocalyj^tic hopes of divine intervention. 
There Is, of course, theother emphasis in Christianity brought 
out by the parables of the leaven and the grain of mustard 
seed and utterances like ‘The Kingdom of God is within you'. 

All immense simplifications of the complicated patterns 
of reality are misleading. To divide peoples into those whn 
will not accept the world at all and those who will accept 
nothing else is hardly fair. The many reservations which 
Schweitzer Is obliged to make in applying his scheme of 
world flfBrmation and world negation as opposite categories 
of which one or the other must be denied show that it is not 
adequate to the facts. A very different view is ex [tressed by 
Sir George Birdwood when he says: 

'European Christianity, unfortunately through die .’icciJenc <if the 
impadeacc of some of iB early converts of the millt-iry discipline of 
Rome, was at its beginning placed In opposition to the gciicnJ philo¬ 
sophical, licerary, artistic and scientific culture of the (Entile world, 
aiid tlicncc/orward in more or less marked antagonism also to the 
modern secular life of the west. Happily In India... the Brahmanical 
religious life has never sundered itself from the daily working life of the 
laity, but is a component part of it and Indissolubly bound up with it.' 

He concludes his chief work, Sva, with the hope that 

‘India may yet be destined Co prepare the way for the reconciliation 
of Christianity with the world, and through the practical identification 
of the spiritual with die temporal life, to hasten the period of diat 
third step foiward in the moral development of humanity, when there 
will be no divisions of race, or creed, or class, or nationality, between 
men, by whatsoever name they may be called, for they will all be one 
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in the acknowledgment of their conunon brotherhood, with the same 
reality, and sense of consequent responsibility, with which two 
thousand ycare ago, they recognised the Fatherhood of God, and 
again, two thousand years before that an excepdonaUy endowed tribe 
of Semites, In the verj' heart of Anterior Asia, formulated for all men, 
and for all time, the uispiring and elevating ictrinc of his unity/* 

In other words, Sir George Birdwood believes that while the 
Hebrews gave the world the conception of the unity of God¬ 
head and the Christians that of the Fatherhood of God, the 
1 linduswill help to make these truths effective in life and thus 
to achieve the brotherhood of man. While Schweitzer, whose 
knowledge of India is based oji books, holds that Hinduism 
makes us fugitives from life, Birdwood, who spent a lifetime 
among the Indians, hopes that Hinduism will yet reconcile 
the truths of Judaism and Christianity with earthly life. 

The contrast to my mind is not so much between Hindu¬ 
ism and Christianity as between religion and a self-sufficient 
humanism. While religion is taken more seriously in the 
East, humanism is the predominant feature of Western life. 
Hindu religioji, like afl true religion, is essentially ‘other¬ 
worldly'. ft pictures the world as a mere vestibule and 
training-ground for another in which alone life is real, rich, 
and abiding; yet it moves men to the most impressive and sus¬ 
tained demonstrations of human courage, power, and persis¬ 
tence and has woven for itself a secular vesture. Its adherents 
describe themselves as strangers and pilgrims on earth. 
Its most illustrious representatives are saints and martyrs.* 

‘ ^w(i9t5), pp. 354-6. 

* 'Pbe conirasc between the Eeitcrn and the Westem points of view is 
brought out vividly in Arnold’s well-knawn lines. He gives us Ursc the impact 
of Europe drunk with power on Asia: 

The East bow’d low before the blast, 

In patient, deep disdain 
She let the legioni thunder put 
And plunged in thought again. 

A Europe grown weary of humanisin and secular development heeded the 
vcuce of the East, when she accepted Chrutianlty: 

She heard ir, the Victorious West, 

In sword and crown array’d 

She felt the void that zemed her breast I 

She shivered ttid obey’d. 
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Religion and humanism do not exclude each other. If 
we wrongly identify religion with world and life negation, 
and ethics with humanism and social progress, the two 
become quite different and require to be pursued on their 
own separate lines and in obedience to their own separate 
principles. They are, on the contrary, organic to each other. 
While the chief value of religion lies in its jiower to raise and 
enlarge the internal man, its soundness is not complete 
until it has shaped properly his external existence, h'or 
the latter wc require a sound political, economic, aiul sf>cial 
life, a power and an efficiency which will make a jpeople 
not only survive but grow towards a collective j^crtection. If 
a religion does not secure these ends, there is a defect some¬ 
where, either in its essential j>rinciples or in their ap]>lic:ition. 
A spiritual view is sustained not only by insight Imt liy a 
rational philosophy and sound social institutions. 

ni 

Let us now consider the chief arguments which Schweitzer 
advances in support of his thesis, (i) The emphasis on 
ecstasy in Hindu thought naturally tends to world and life 
negation, (a) Hindu thought is essentially other-worldly, 
and humanist ethics and other-worldli ness arc incompatible 
with each other. (3) The Hindu doctrine of mUjciy which 
declares that life is an illusion, contains the flaw of world 
and life negation, and in consequence Hindu thought is 
non-ethical. (4) The best that the Hindu has to say about 
the origin of the world is that it is a game played by (*od. 

The way to salvation jnSna or s 3 f-discovcry. 'This i.s 
different from moral development, and so Hindu religion 
is non-ethicai. (6) The goal of human endeavour is escape, 
not reconciliation. It is the deliverance of the soul from the 
bonds of finitude, not the conversion of the finite into the 
organ and manifestation of the infinite. Religion is a refuge 
from life and its problems, and man has no hope of better 
things to come. (7) The ideal man of the Hindu religion 
is raised above the ethical distinctions of good and evil, 
(8) The ethics of inner perfection insisted on by Hindu 
thought conflict with an active ethic and wide-hearted love 
of one’s neighbour. 
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IV 

‘The real belief of the Brahmins', says Schweitzer, ‘is that 
man docs not attain to union with Brahman by means of any 
achievement of his natural power of gaining knowledge, but 
solely by quitting the worl(i of the senses in a state of ecstasy 
and thus learning the reality of pure being. The suggestion 
here is that Christian mysticism represents the enrichment 
of personality, the heightened expression of spiritual life, 
ana Hindu mysticism requires one to run away from oneself. 
This is another example of over-simplification. As a reading 
of Hindu mysticism it is hr from correct. For the Hindu, 
the spiritual is the basic clement of human nature. Spiritual 
realization is not a miraculous solution of lifeU problems but 
a slow deposit of life’s fullness, a fruit which grows on the 
tree of life when it is mature. The soul, in the state of 
ecstasy, enters the stream of life, is borne along in the 
flowing current of it, and finds its reality in the larger en¬ 
veloping life. This life of spirit, where freedom from the 
sense of bodily or even mental limitations and emergence 
into a space of unlimited and infinite life are felt, is not the 
same as magical mysticism. 

What Schweitzer regards as the supernatural or the 
magical, the spasm of the human mind in contact vfith pure 
spirit, is the supremely normal, though most of us are feeble¬ 
minded or more or less insane compared with this ideal of 
sanity. 

Ecstasy is a word which covers a multitude of things, 
from alcoholic intoxicadon and possession by demons to die 
raptures of Plotinus.* Ecstasy of the quiet contemplative 
type is different from the wild excitement induced by physi¬ 
cal means and indulged in for its intoxicating effects. All 
experience of God when it becomes intense is ecstatic, 
though every ecstatic emotion is not an experience of God. 
It is true, however, that there is a certain temperament 
whicii predi^oses its subject to emotional exaltation which 
is quite different from a convulsed state. This is not 
* Op-dt., p-38. 

’ Oo the e<eutic (U e si|n of communion with Gcd, see W. James, 
Verulies 9/fU/ipsas £xferieiue (1906), pp. 379-422; R. H. Thouless, An 
!»/rvJHcJi9B tfi th $f Relipo* (1924)1 pp. 230-2,24^51. 
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surprising in view of the obvious fact that something of the 
same kind is true of poets and philosophers, painters and 
musicians. If we do not sa 7 that the genius of the artist is 
due to mental degeneration or nervous instability, religious 
geniuses need not be treated differeittly. A sense of raj^turc 
IS a frequent accompaniment of mystic states, but it by no 
means implies a disintegration of tlie self. To be rapt is not 
to pass beyond one's self but to be intensely one’s self, not to 
lose self-consciousncss but to be greatly conscious. Man is 
jiot torn out of the ordinary setting ot'" his earthly life, lie 
still has a body and mind, though he knows them to bo 
instruments of his higher life. I Zc does not exult in his own 
intelli^icc or seek for his own soul, for he has it no more. 
If he has gained a transcendent personality and an iiulepcn- 
dence which nothing in this world can touch, it is i)ecause 
not he but the Sup^-spirit lives in him, making him illimit¬ 
able. While mystic experience has something in common 
with the delight of the artist or the ecstasy of love, which 
exceed all law and restriction and indicate the possibility of 
a real communion with life, it is not a mere glow of feeling. 
Excited emotionalism, which seeks and strives after sensa¬ 
tions and rapturous states of a sensual character, is quite 

different from perfect insight UamyagMrsSna). The con¬ 
templative saints assign a subordinate position to images and 
other sensible presentations. These are symbols which we 
use to understand, and the symbol is different from experi¬ 
ence or understanding, jHana or vidyn 'n cool, clear-sighted 
vision. In ecstasy the soul feels itself, or thinks it feels itself 
in the presence of God, being irradiated by the light; but 
we must go beyond it to a stage where the consciousness of 
being at unity with the divine becomes constant. To have 
an ecstasy is to look upon the promised land but not to set 
foot on its soil. It is not beatitude or the perfect spiritual 
possession of divine reality but is its beginning, the first 
step here below, After the tremendous experience of the 
celestial vision in chapter xi of the Bha^avad^tS the book 
does not end. The illumination must be transformed into 
the spiritual union of man with Infinite being. When the 
ecstasy dies out, the soul stands alone and Sels desolate, 
dissatisfied with its incomplete union. Accustomed for a 
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time to dazzling light, it now gropes in gloom, striving for 
the purity of heart and the chastity of mind essential for that 
spiritual life which is the gradual penetration of the human 
consciousness by the divine. The effort to conquer the will 
and subdue it entirely is unceasing, until the union is abso¬ 
lute, until the personality is permanently changed, until it 
becomes a God-moved soul.* 

Ecstasy is not the only way to spiritual life. It is often 
A perversion of mysticism rather than an illustration of it. 
As there is a tendency to mistake it for spiritual life, we are 
warned against it. The spiritual mystics the world over 
regard ecstasy, visions, auditions as things to be avoided and 
of secondary importance. They arc the anomalies of the life 
of mystics from which they sometimes suffer, and are the 
results of an imperfect adaptation to a changed inner world. 
When the personality of the mystic rises to a level which is 
disconcerting to his normal self-centred life, certain dis¬ 
orders show themselves. The experience throws an intense 
strain on the organism. When the seed of the oak is planted 
in earthen vessels, they break asunder. When new wine is 
poured in old bottles, they burst. Man must become a new 
vessel, a new creature, if he is to bear the spiritual light. That 
is why the Hindu system of yoga insists on the development 
of healthy nerves. 

Ecstatic phenomena are not peculiar to Hinduism, We 
have a case of ecstasy in the book of Numbers in the Balaam 
narrative: ‘seeing the vision, falling down and having his 
eyes ^en’.* Trance visions initiated the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel. 3 $t. Paul speaks of spiritual rapture indepen¬ 
dent of the senses and was only reminded of their existence 
by the ‘sting of the flesh’. The experience of gifts in the 
early Church, ‘speaking with tongues’ and the ‘interpretation 
of tongues’, messages given by the prophets,* are more 

* Cf. St. Theresa, for whom ccatasy i» betrothal leadiog up to the apirJtual 
marriage ‘in which the soul alwa/a renaains in its centre with God’ (Ti# 
Interior CauU, Seventh Manalop, chap, ij, Kca. 2'-4). 

* xxiv. 4. See also IsaiaK vi. 

’ Bara vi. ja. 

* See Acts of The Apcstics and the First Letter ro the CorinthUu. See also 
Mark f. is; Luke iv, i. The great prophets do not depart frooi the cob- 
ccplioQ of inspiration conucon to the whole of Semiuc antiquity^ for them 
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invasions from beyond than developments from within. 
Montanism, which prevailed in the second and third cen¬ 
turies, was definitely ecstatic. St. Theresa and St. Catherine 
of Genoa, among others, suffered from visions and ecstasies. 
Any argument based on ecstatic phenomena will apply to all 
religions alike. 

V 

Any ethical theory must be grounded in inehtidiysicsj in 
a philosophical conception of the i clation between human 
conduct and ultimate reality. As wc think ulti unite reality 
to be, so we l>cbave. Vision and action go together. If we 
believe absurdities, wc shall commit afroelfies. A self-sudi- 
cient humanism has its own mctaph)/fiical ]>resiip(‘osiflons. 
It requires us to confine our attention to the immediate 
world of space and time and argues that moral duty consists 
in conforming to nature and modelling our behaviour in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of her working. It attempts to 
pCTfect the causes of human life by purely natural means. 
The subject of ethics is treated as a branch of sociology or 
a department of psychology. Scientific materialism and mys¬ 
tical nationalism arc two types of humanist ethics, interpreted 
in a narrow sense- They look upon maji as a purely nutural 
phenomenon whose outlook is rigorously confined by s|iacc 
and time. They encourage a cynical subservience to nature 
and historical process and an acquiescence in the merely prac¬ 
ticable. Renunciation, self-sacrifice, disinterested service of 
humanity are not stimulated by the workings of natural law. 

An abundance of material things will not help to make 
life more interesting. The rich of the world are among those 
who find life stale, flat, and unprofitable. Hven the social 
conscience that urges us to extend the benefits of a material 
civilization cannot be accounted for by the |?rinciplcs of 
scientific naturalism. The material basis, while essential, is 
still too narrow for real living. The collective myths of 
Nazism, Fascism, and Communism propose to make life 
seem rich and significant by asking us to banish all con¬ 
siderations of reason and humanity and to worship the State. 

it is the invtfiwt of & human penondiiy by 2 power forvJ^ (0 it, which they 
usuallr call the spirit or the word of Yawch.* Adolphe Loda: 
and tit Pis< 6 / JndaUnt (1937), p« 53 « 
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Man is not merelv an emotional being. The Nation-State 
falls short of the human and the universal and constitutes 
a deadly menace to the growth of the universal in man which 
is postulated with increasing force by the advance of sdence 
and which the well-being of human society demands. 

The question has its centre in the nature of man. Is he only 
a body which can be fed, clothed, and housed, or is he also a 
spirit that can aspire ? The feeling of frustration experienced 
evtn by those who are provided with all the comforts and 
conveniences which a material civilltation can supply in¬ 
dicates that man docs not live by bread or emotional excite¬ 
ment alone. Besides, progress is not its own end, If it b 
the ultimate reality, it cannot ever be completed. We can 
draw nearer and nearer the goal, but cannot reach it. Its 
process has neither a beginning nor an end, It starts no¬ 
where and leads nowhere. It has no issue, no goal. Sense¬ 
less cycles of repetition cannot give meaning to life. It may 
be argued thai^ although the universe may have no purpose, 
items in the universe such as nations and individuals may have 
their purposes. The rise and fall of nations, the growth and 
crash of individuab may be quite interesting, and universe 
may be viewed as an infinite succession of finite purposes. 
This cannot be regarded as a satbfactory goal of ethics. Does 
not the humanist nope to build a terrestrial paradise inhab¬ 
ited by a perfect race of artists and thinkers ? What is the 
good of telling us that though our sun, moon, and stars will 
share in the destruction of earthly life, other suns, moons, 
and stars will arise? We long for a good which is never 
left behind and never superseded. Main's incapacity to be 
satbfied with what is merely relative and remain permanently 
within the boundaries of the finite and empirical reality can¬ 
not be denied. Man stands before the shrine of his own 
mystery, He enters it the moment he becomes aware of hb 
own eternity. Apart from eternity there is nothing that can, 
strictly speaking, be called human. A meaningful ethical 
ideal must be transcendent to the immediate flow of events. 

Again, in view of the enigmatic character of the actual, 
is moral life possible? There are some thinkers who exhort 
us to do what is right even though we may not know whether 
it can be realized or not. Moral enthusiasm is possible only 
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if our motive includes the expectation of being able to con¬ 
tribute to the achievement of moral ideals. If wc are not 
certain that active service of the ideals will further their 
actualization, we cannot be sure of their worthwhilcncss. 

We cannot help asking ourselves whether our ideals arc 
mere private dreams of our own or bonds created by society, 
or even aspiradons characteristic of the human sf^ccics. Only 
a philosophy which affirms that they arc rooted in the uni¬ 
versal nature of things can give depth :uul feiv'our to moral 
life, courage and confidence in moral dillicultics. W'v need 
to be fortified by the conviction tiut the service of the Ideals 
is what the cosmic scheme demands of us, that f>ur IttyaUy 
or disloyalty to them is a matter of the decf'iest itioniciit not 
only to ourselves or to society, or even to the human species, 
but to the nature of things- If ethical thought is profound, 
it will give a cosmic motive to morality. Moral conscious¬ 
ness must include a conviction of the reality of ideals. I f the 
iatter is religion, then ethical humanism is acted religion. 
When man realizes his essential unity with the whole of 
being, he expresses this unity in his life. Mysticism and 
ethics, other-worldlincss and worldly work go together. In 
the primitive religions we have this combination. Other¬ 
worldliness appears as mnnay which the savage derives from 
an innate sense of some mysterious power within the j>hcno- 
mena and behind the events of the visible world, and juorality 
appears as taboo, and the sense of sacredness in things and 
persons, which with Its inhibitions controls the whole range 
of his conduct. In the higher religions of mankind, belief 
in the transcendent and work in the natural have grown 
together in dose intimacy and interaction. Religion is the 
soul’s attitude, response, and adjustment in the presence of 
the supreme realities of the transcendent order; ethics deal 
with me right adjustment of life on earth, especially in 
human society. Beth are motived by a desire to live in the 
light of ideals. If we are satisfied with what exists, there is 
no meaning in ‘ought’; if we are a species of passing pheno¬ 
mena, there is no meaning in religion. Religion springs 
from the conviction that there is another wori(J beyond tKe 
visible and the temporal with which man has dealings, and 
ethics require us to act in this world with the compelling 
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vision of another. With our minds anchored in the beyond 
we are to strive to make the actual more nearly like what it 
ought to be. Religion alone can give assurance, and wider 
reference to ethics a new meaning to human life. We make 
moral judgements about individual lives and societies simply 
because we are spiritual beings, not merely social animall*^ 
If there is one doctrine more than another which is 
characteristic of Hindu thought, it is the belief that there 
18 an interior depth to the human soul, which, in its essence, 
is uncreated and deathless and absolutely real. The s pint 
in man is diiTcrcnf from the individual ego; it is that which 
animates and exercises the individual, the vast background 
of his being in which all individuals lie. It is the co« of ail 
being, the inner thread by being strung on which the world 
exists. In the soul of man are conflicting tendencies: the 
attraction of the infinite, which abides for ever, changeless, 
unqualified, untouched by the world; and the ^cination of 
the finite, that which like the wind-beaten surface of the 
waters is never for a moment the same. Every human being 
is a potential spirit and represents, as has been well 
a hope of God and is not a mere fortuitous concourse of 
episodes like the changing forms of clouds or the patterns 
of a kaleidoscope. If the feeling for God were not in man, 
wc could not implant it any more than we could squeeze 
blood from a stone. The heart of religion is that man truly 
belongs to another order, and the meaning of man^s life is 
to be found not in this world but in more than historied 
reality. His highest aim is release from the historical succes¬ 
sion denoted by birth and death. So long as he is lost in the 
historical process without a realization ofthe super-historical 
goal, he is only ‘once born* and is liable to sorrow. God and 
not the world of history is the true environment of our souls. 
If we overlook this important fact, and make ethics or world 
affirmation Independent of religion or world negation, our 
life and thought become condescending, though this con¬ 
descension may take the form of social service or philan¬ 
thropy. But it is essentially a form of self-assertion and not 
real concern for the well-being of others. If goodwill, pure 
love, and disinterestedness are our ideals, then our ethics 
must be rooted in cthe>worldliness. This is the great 
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classical tradition of spiritual wisdom. The mystery cults of 
Greece had for their central doctrine that man’s soul is of 
divine origin and is akin to the spirit of God. The influence 
of these mystery cults on Socrates and Plato is \(nmistakablc. 
When Jesus tells Nicodemus that until a man Is begotten 
from above he cannot see or enter the Kingdom of (iod,* 
when Paul declares that ‘he that soweth to the Hesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the sj'irit 
shall of the spirit reap everlasting life’,- they ;ire implying 
that our natural life is mortal and it is inviule^l !iy sin uiul 
death,^ and that the life of spirit is iinniorfal. St. John in 
the First Epistle says: ‘the world passeth away, aiul tlu* lust 
thereof: but he that docth the will of God abidefh for ever.’'* 
We are amphibious beings, according to Plotinus. Wc live 
on earth and in a world of spirit. 

VI 

Although the view about the coexistence of the human 
and the divine in close intimacy and interpenetration may 
be true, does not Hindu thought declare that life is empty 
and unreal, and that it has no purpose or meaning? Schweit¬ 
zer tells us that for the Upanisads ‘the world of the senses 
is a magic play staged by the universal soul for itself. 'The 
^ihdividua! soul is brought into this magic play under a spell. 
By reflection about itself it must become capal)!c of seeing 
through the deception. Thereupon it gives u[> taking part 
in the play. It waits quietly and enjoys its identity with the 
universal soul until, at death, the magic i>lay for it ceases to 
be .'5 ‘Man cannot engage in ethical activity in a world with 
no meaning.’® ‘For any believer iii the maya doctrine ethics 
can have only a quite relative importance.’’ I'his account is 
by no means a fair representation of the position of the 
Upanisads- The long thcistic tradition interprets the doc¬ 
trine of the Upanisads in a way directly opposed to this 
account, ^arhlrara adopts the doctrine of mayay and it is 
doubtful whether Schweitzer’s view is adequate to Samkara’s 
thought. Religious experience, by its aSrmation that the 
basic fact in the universe is spiritual, implies that the world of 

‘ John ili. s- * GtlaUinsvi. 8. * Komans vL * i John H. 17. 

* Op. dt., p. $9. • Ibid., p. 60. ' Ibid., p. 165. 
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sound and sense is not final. All existence finds its source and 

world IS the symbol of a more real world. It is the reflection 

Wfiat IS the relation of absolute being to historical be¬ 
coming of eternity to time? Is successionfhisto.^?™r 

rea and sufficient m its own right, or does man's®d«p’ 
instinct for the unchanging point to an eternal perfectioS 
which alone gives the world meaning and worth’ Is the 
mesc'iipable IJuk ail, or is there anything which abides’ 
Kcligunis conseiousness bears testimony to the reaiitv of 
sonj^ething behind the visible, a haunth.g beyond wLh 
both attnicts aiid disturbs, in the light of A-hich the world 
of change is said to be unreal. The Hebrews contrasted the 
abidingness ot <,od with the swift flow of human genera- 
tons. Before the mountains were brought forth tr ever 
Thou hadst fomt^ the earth and the world even from ever- 

to his God, They [i.e. heaven and earth] shall be changed: 
•rt^ Thy years shall have no end 

The Chnsuan «clmmsr ‘The things which are seen are 
^mporalj but the things which are not seen are eternal 
The mutnlnhty of things which is part of the connotation 
ot the wotd mayn IS a well-known theme in the world’s 
hteracurc. Fhc saying that ‘time and chance happeneth to 
them all of Lcclcsinstes is the refrain we hear often.* 

' xc. 2. 2 Palms di. 2(Jand s?. J 2 Corinthians iv. 18. 

bhakesptaru in lit» Snnnoi 6 $ speaks o/thc morulity of things: 

Since brass, nor stow, nor earth, n« boundless sea, 

Hut sad mnfwliiy o’enways ihcir power, 

How with this rage shaU beauty hold a pita. 

Whose action is no stronger than a 0 owet? 

0, how shall suoimer’i honey breath hold out 
Against the wrechful siege of battering days, 

When rocks itopregnable are not so stout, 

J^or gates of st^ so strong, but Time decays ? 


Milton writes: 


Then all tUs earthly grossness quit, 

Attired with stars, we shall forever at, 

1 riumphing over Death and Ounce and thee, 0 'Time. 

[i/iM emi. owfka/.] 
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Gau^apida argues that ‘whatever i$ non-cxistcnt at the 
beginning and in the end is non-existent in the middle also’.* 
In other words, the things of the world arc not eternal. 
The world is tnayUf i.e. passes away, but God is eternal. 
Change, causality, activity are finite categories and rhe 
Eternal is lifted above them. God is not a mere means to 
explain the universe or improve human society. 

gamkara, who is rightly credited with the systematic 
formulation of the doctrine of ftulyti, tells us that the highest 
reality is unchangeable,^ and therefore that changing 
existence such as human history lias not ultimate reality 
(jiaramirtfuka saii^. He warns us, however, against the 
temptation to regard what is not completely real as utterly 
illusory. The world has empirical being (yynvahmkn sniul) 
which is quite different from illusory existence (j)rMh3sika 
jatfa)^ Human experience is neither ultimately real nor com¬ 
pletely illusory. Simply because the world of experience is 
not the perfect form of reality, it docs not follow that it is 
a delusion, without any significance. The world is not a 
phantom, though it is not real.3 Brahman is said to be the 

SkcUcx's line in ihe AJewait arc wdl known*. 

Life, like a dome of many<oInured g;la9<i 
Suins the white radiance of Intern it/. 

Until Death tramples it to fnj;nienR. 

So Kiogaley: 

They drift away-^h, God, they drift for ever j 
I watch the ttreom sweep onward to thv we 
... Ah, God, my God, Thou will nol drift away. 

Sometimes we say with Faber: 

O Lord, my heart is sick, 

Sick of this everlasting change; 

And life runs tediously quick 

Through io unresring race and varied range. 

Change iindi no likeness of itself in Thee 
And makes no echo in Thy mure eternity. 

' *S(^vanie ea yannSsd vartamSnepi tat tathl.* Keriko on Up. 

ii. 6. 

* In the tenth chapter of ReveUrion the asgel who cones down from 
heaven declares: There should be time no longer.’ 

’ Even GaudapSda says; 'niaylmStram Idam dvaitara adveiram pa ramSrtlia* 
tah.' This duality is phenomenal; non'duaJity is the supreme reality (i. jy). 
Miyi 'n DOC Aon-exiscence. For 'the non-exisrent cannot be bom either really 
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real of the real, satyasyasatyani. In all objective conscious¬ 
ness, we are in a sense aware of the real. 

Similarly, all knowledge presupposes the knower who is 
constant, while the known Is unsteady. When Plato tells us 
that we bring universal ideas with us from the world in 
which we lived before our birth, he is referring to the non- 
phcnomcnal, time-transcending power in us which belongs 
to a different world from the observed phenomena. The 
‘nous' which orjranir.cs the fiicts of experience and interprets 
them is not itself a fact of experience. It must have had its 
origin in and belong to another world. It beholds by virtue 
of its own nature ctenuil realities. This presence in us Is an 
assurance that wc arc in touch with reality. Spirit is real 
being and the rest its limited activity- The spirit Is pure 
existence, self-aware, timeless, spaceless, unconditioned, not 
dependent for its being on its sense of objects, not dependent 
for its delight on the gross or subtle touches of outward 
things. It is not divid^ in the multitude of beings. 5aih- 
kara^s ndvniia or non-duality has for its central thesis the 
non-difference between the individual self and Brahman. As 
for difference or multiplicity {nSnatva\ it is not real. Its 
self-discrcnant character shows that it is only an appearance 
of the real. All schools of advaiin arc agreed on these two 
propositions. Differences arise when the nature of the 
actuality of the manifold world as distinct from the reality 
is described- Sarhkara accepts the empirical reality of the 
world, which is negated only when perfect insight or intui¬ 
tion of the oneness of all is attained. Until then it has 
empirical validity or pragmatic justification. There are ad- 
vait'tHs who argue that the worlS of difference has not even 
empirical validity. Sarhkara, however, tells us chat so lone 
as we are in the world of mayS and occupy a dualistic stan(£ 
point, the world is there, standing over against us, deter¬ 
mining our perceptions and conduct. 

Besides, the world we see and touch is not independent 
and self-sufficing. It carries no explanation of itself. It is a 
world reflecting the condition of our minds, a partial con¬ 
struction made from insufficient data under the stress of self- 

or through wlyf. For the soo of a barren woman is bom oeitlur in reality nor 
through mlyS* (u. 28). 
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conscious individuality with its cravings and desires. What 
is percwvedand shaped into meaning depends on the powers 
of apprehension we employ and the interests we possess. 
Our passion-limited apprehension gives us the world of com¬ 
mon sense. Take the apparent fects of the universe, Matter 
is not primal. It is a thing made, not self-existent. It is not 
unreal but being as it forms itself to sense. It is not a base¬ 
less fiction but at the lowest a misrepresentation of truth; 
at the highest an imperfect reprcacniation or translation 
of the truth into a lower plane, i^ven as our knowledge 
implies the presence of a constant consciousness^ the object 
of our knowlcdg:e implies the reality of pure being. Our 
conceptions of the universe answer to our degrees of con¬ 
sciousness. As our consciousness increases in its scope, we 
see more clearly. We now see partly as an animal and partly 
as a human being. Sometimes the world is viewed as one of 
self-satisfaction, at other times as an object of curiosity and 
contemplation. To sec it in truth, one has to free oneself 
from sense addiction and concentrate the whole cncr ^7 of 
one's consciousness on the nature of reality. It is the only 
way by which we can attain a clear consciousness of reality 
as it is and get a true picture of the world instead of partial 
sketches. Knowledge which we now obtain through senses 
and reason cannot be regarded as complete or pcrtecr. it is 
flawed with antinomies and contradicrions. Through the 
force of avidya (not knowing) we impose on the reality of 
the one the multiplicity of the world. Being which is one 
only appears to the soul as manifoldncss, and the soul be¬ 
holds Itself as en tanked in the world of snriiiara^ in the chain 
of birth and death. This avidya is natural (Haisar^ka) to the 
human mind, and the world is organically connected with it. 
It is not therefore mere waking dream, 

Maya is not solipsism. It does not say that suns and 
universes are the invention of the solitary mind. Sariikara 
proclaims his opposition to VijnanavSda or mentalism. He 
aigues that waking experiences are distinct from dream- 
states, though neither can be regarded as real metaphysically. 
Our world of waking experience is not the ultimate reality, 
but neither is it a ^adow-show. We are surrounded by 
something other than ourselves, which cannot be reduced 
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to state$ of our own consciousness. Though the world is 
always changing, it has a unity and a meaning. These are 
revealed by the reality {^resent all through it. This reality 
lies not in the facts but in the principle which makes them 
into a whole. We are able to know tftat the world is imper¬ 
fect, finite, and changing, because we have a consciousness 
of the eternal and the perfect. It is by the light of this con¬ 
sciousness that wc criticize ourselves or condemn the world. *' 
F.ven as the human individual is a complex of the eternal 
and the tenipoml, the world which confronts him contains 
both. It is for Sahikara a mixture of truth and illusion.^ It 
partakes of the characteristics of being and non-being {sada- 
sadiimiikii). Although, therefore, it has a lower form 0? reality 
than pure si)irit, it is not non-existent. While Sarhkara 
refuses to acquiesce in the seeming reality of the actual, he 
docs not dismiss it as an unreal phantasmagoria. It is not 
determinable either as real or as unreal.* Its truth is in 
being, reality, truth (sat); its multiplicity and division, its 
dispersal in space and dme b untrue (atM-iam). In the world 
itself we have change- Sariikara does not tell us that the 
process of the world is perpetual recurrence, in which events 
of past cycles are repeated in all their details. If everything 
is recurrent, perpetually rotating, and governed by a law of 
cyclic motion, there is nothing new, no meaning in history. 
But there is an historical fulfilment and destiny for the 
cosmic process. Mankind is engaged in a pursuit that 
tends towards a definite goal. Truth will be victorious on 
earth, and it is the nature of the cosmic process that the 
finite individual is called upon to work through the exercbe 
of his freedom for that goal through ages of struggle and 
effort. The soul has risen from the sleep of matter, through 
plant and animal life, to the human level, and is battling 
with ignorance and imperfection to take possession of its 
infinite kingdom. It is absolute not in its actual empirical 
condition but in its potentiality, in its capacity to appro¬ 
priate the Absolute. The hbtorical process is not a mere 
external chain of events, but offers a succession of spiritual ^ 
opportunities. Man has to attain a mastery over it and 

^ ‘cflty&nftc mithuniJirtya. - 

‘ *9iidaudl>hySm anirvaecniyun.' 
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reveal the higher world operating in it. The world is not 
therefore an empty dream or an eternal delirium. 

vn 

To the question why the supreme spirit makes individual 
souls and the world arise from itself Schweitzer informs us 
that the Hindus have no better answer than that the whole 
thing is just a play, ‘So it is impossible for them to attribute 
real importance to ethics.’* This brings us to the problem 
of the relation between the unchanging real and the changing 
world. Whatever the nature of the world may be, finite or 
infinite, it is contingent. The quesrion remains, V\’hy <locs 
the world exist at all ? To say that it is a mystery is perhaps 
true, but it can hardly be called an answer.* No theory can 
be logically satisfactory since the question itself is not 
logically framed. It involves a confusion of standpoints, 
We are using temporal terms with reference to an order 
which is essentially non-temporal. The Psalmist tells us, 
‘God Is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.'3 When Augustine was asked, 'What was 
God doing before He made heaven and earth ?' he answered, 
‘Preparing hell for the over-curious.' TInic was with crea¬ 
tion, and so the question of ‘before’ has no meaning. As 
to how the primal reality in which the divine light shines 
everlastingly can yet be the source and fount of all cmjfirlcal 
being, we can only say that it is a mystery, mtTytJ. If we still 
raise the question, our answers are bound to be riddled with 
difficulties. Why should there arise an imperfect }iroccss of 
becoming from a being who is perfection itself? If we 
answer with Plato that C^d was not jealous and 1 Ic wished 
to share His goodness with others, other difficulties arise. 
Is the creation different from perfectio(j or not ? If it is not, 
we have no creation but only repetition. If it is, in what 
sense is it so? Is it good or bad? If it is bad, then per¬ 
fection has produced something imperfect. If it is good, 

* Op. cii., p. 158. 

* S^weitzer hiosself ddmlo tbat ‘elliicsl oiystioiai hambly leavei un¬ 
answered the qnedtioQ in what manner the world spirit crisis within the poor 
human spirit and In it attains to ccnsciou&ncss of itself (ibid., p. 264). 

a PsajjDscii. 25-7. 
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then k is not new, for perfection by definition includes all 
that IS good. If it is said that God is not perfect without 
His cr^tion, and that creation is necessary to His full 
expression, then God is not perfection or absolute reality. 
The two together, God and the world, make up the total 
realit)-. God by Himself Is imperfect, A being who is per¬ 
fect and eternal cannot depend on anything fragmentary and 
temporal. If God is bound by the necessity to create, He is 
dependent on the worshippers and so cannot be an object of 
worshl]>. And yet there is a world of becoming which in 
a sense is other than (fod. I low can God and the world both 
be real ? If Ciod is always complete reality without the world, 
how can anything else arise? 

The cxfilanation offered by Sariikara admits that the uni¬ 
verse is dependent on the Absolute, though not the Absolute 
on the universe. A distinction is made between manifesta¬ 
tion or transformation (^arinamA) and one-sided dependence 
(vivnrin). The illustradons used for explaining the latter 
type of dependence suggest the illusory theory ofthe world. 
The world is said to depend on the Absolute, even as the 
appearance of snake depends on the rope, or that of a mirage 
on shining sand particles, or that of silver on a conch-shd). 
The point of these illustrations is to affirm that the produc- 
^ tion and cessation of the appearances make no difference to 
the reality of which they are the reflections. In the case of 
transformation, the substance itself is changed. When the 
effect is destroyed, the cause also is destroyed. If the 
supreme itself were modified into the world, then the im¬ 
mortal would become mortal.* So it is said that it docs not 
itself become many but seems to have become many through 
maya. Aristotle tells us that the world depends on God, 
though God is completely unaware of and unaffected by it. 
The temporal yielas a real apprehension of the eternal, 
though it does not contain or exhaust the eternal. The 
eternal does not take part in the temporal process as though 
it were one with it. We see the eternal through the temporal, 
not face to free but under a veil. Becoming is an imperfect 
representation of being. The doctrine of one-sided depen- 

’ ^marryaeSm ajnfUmvrajer.' GaasitfAdi (Kdriii cti ill. 

I 9 )i 8c« fllso iii. iv. 6-8. 
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dence is hostile to ideas of o^nic relationship between God 
and the world, which are popular to-day. Evolution is intro¬ 
duced into the life of God. For William James, God ‘may 
draw vital strength and increase of very being from our 
fidelicy\^ Beeson’s life-force and Alexander’s emergent 
deity are finite self-educating gods. For Nicholas Bcrdya^ 
the process of history belongs to the inmost depths of the 
divine.* For him God is susceptible of changte and even 
suffering, Hindu thought is emphatic in asserting that the 
changes of the world do not affect the integrity or perfection 
of the Absolute- Evolution and novdty do certainly exist, 
but they belong solely to the cosmic side of the picture, and 
thrir function is to reveal the immutable presence of an 
Absolute to which they add nothing. Advaita Vedanta pro¬ 
claims that this cosmos is not the final end of the Absolute, 
which is independent of creation. When we look at the 
Absolute from the cosmic end, not as it is in itself, but as 
it is in relation to the world, the Absolute is envisaged as 
livara or personal God who guides and directs the proce^ 
by His providence. In the Opani?ad8 the Ab^lute is said 
to have nothing of empiric being about it. It Is perfection 
itself, though personalty is attributed to it. Samkara ex¬ 
plains that there are two different doctrines in the Upan^i- 
f ads, one representing the esoteric truth that Brahman is the 
impersonal, unknowable Absolute without attributes, the 
other exoteric, that Brahman is the God who manifests Him¬ 
self in the universe. The Upanisads believed that there was 
only one doctrine. Theistic philosophy conceives Brahman 
as a personal God. Sadikaxa makes out that impersonal 
Brahman beyond all word and thought becomes personal 
Hvara through combining with the limiution of wisdom.* 
God has in His own being eternal values which human history 
tries to realize on the plane of space-Qme-causc. Creation is a 
necessary pare of God’s bring. God needs it for the fullness of 
His being. God, the self-conscious Tivara, is the great mayin 
who produces the world. The world has its roots in God. 

The analogy of play (lil^ is employed to surest the free 

* TJi 4 Will h Silitve, 6 nd ctktr Sssoyj. 

* Tlu Meaning 9/Histsryy E.T. (193^), pp. +5-6. 

1 Coiiiin«aury mi Jitareya Vf.y.i. 
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overflow of the divine into the univer$e. It docs not mean 
that there is nothing real or significant going on all the time. 
The world is the profoundest expression of the divine nature. 
Gaudapida mentions different theories of creation. Some 
attribute it to the wondrous power (yi^hSH) of God; others 
look upon it as of the same nature as dream and illusion 
(mapnamayaiorSpa); some assign it to the mere will of God 
{yukamitram prahhoh sniHh)\ others declare time to be the 
manifester of all beings (kaldtprasutim hhutSnam). Some 
think that creation is for the enjoyment of God {bhogSrtham) \ 
others attribute it to mere diversion (kndarihflv^. But the 
truth is that it is of the very nature of the supreme being, 
for what desire can he whose desires are fulfilled have?^ 
The analogy is not intended to suggest that the universe is 
a meaningless show made in a jcst.» The world is created 
by God out of the abundance of His joy.^ 

VIII 

Schweitzer declares: Tf the reality of the world is denied, 
then ethics dtogethcr cease to have any importance. The 
only thing that remains for man to do is to see throi^h the 
delusion of believing in a material world.Again, ‘ror any 
believer in the mSyi doctrine ethics can have only a quite 
relative importance*, s The second statement is somewhat 
different from the first, since it affirms the compatibility of 
ethics with the mSya doctrine, though the first denies it 
altogether. While Ais doctrine suggests that the world may 
not be worthy of being lived in, it holds that life in ic is 
worth living if it is directed bv spiritual ideab. Enthusiastic 
service of humanity is possi&le only if we have feith in a 
transcendent goal. Mere morality without spiritual convic¬ 
tion or j^ana is incapable of giving us satisfaction. 

* ‘d«vasye?& svabhRvyam IptaklmasTa kS ipruW {KSrikit i. 7-9). The 
theory that the world it of the newre of dreaa or UluMon is set asiilc by 
Gtii^eplde. 

» The Qur’ao ajka, ‘Thinket thoc that I have made the heavens and the 
earth and all that i» between In a jest V 

> Cf.t s^pSdikam baiir naiva prayojanam apekjyatu 
kurate keva^nandstyaths caattasTa oartanain. 

* Op. cit., p. 60. * rWd., p. 65. 
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or seeing through the veil of mdyS^ is the spiritual 
destiny of man. It is something more than ethical goodness, 
though it cannot be achieved without it. The difference Is 
that between perfection and progress, between eternal life 
and temporal development, between time suspended and 
time extended. One is an improvement of human nature, 
while the other is a reorientation of it. We cannot reach 
perfection by means of progress any more than we can reach 
the point where the clouds touch the horiaon by running. 

Tht old sage Yajfiavalkya, in order to follow the way of 
salvation, gives up his possessions, leaving them to his two 
wives. But his wife Ivlaitrcyi refuses these riches of the 
world with the words, ‘What are these to me if I am not 
thereby to gain life eternal?'* All activity only helps that 
.^hich is perishable; the seeker after perfection is not satisfied 
by it. A well-known Sanskrit verse asks: *What if a man 
has all the wealth to realize his ends? What if he defeats 
his enemies; what if he helps his friends by gifts to them 
all ? What if he continues to live endlessly in an embodied 
existence?’^ We can become perfect only by overcoming 
selfishness. The moral man battles with selfishness but 
works all the time under the illusion of egoism. The saint 
‘covers himself with the truth of the universal self. If we 
take our stand on unreality we may grow better or worse, 
but not perfect. 

The view which regards the multiplicity as ultimate is 
deceptive for it causes Ae desire to live separate and 

independent lives. When we are under the influence of 
miydy we think we are completely separate entities, sharing 
little and mistaking individuality, wAich is one of the con¬ 
ditions of our life in space-time, lor isolation and not wishing 
to lose the hard outlines of our separate existence. Mdyd 
keeps us busy with the world of succession and finitude. It 
causes a certain restlessness in our souls, fever in our blood. 
It tempts us to accept, as real, bubbles which will be broken, 

' *yto» ns amttBsyain, kirn tena kar>4ni.' 

* prtptfii ^jiyzs takalakioudbu^ taub kim 
nyasam padams’Jrui vidvi^^m uah kim 
ampbiitf h prat^iyino vibbiv&ji oah kim 

stbjam Untibhiiam uaubhib aaK kim. 
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cobwebs which ^11 be swept away, This wearing of masks, 
this playing of roles, this marionette performance of our¬ 
selves, is mistaken for truth. We forget that we are more 
closely allied in spirit than we suspect, that we share in¬ 
finitely more than we realize, If ttis life were all, if our 
brief little existence on the little lighted stage were the grand 
reality, if there were no invisible sphere, no great com¬ 
munion of minds, no shared adventures of spirit, we would 
not have the feeling of moving through a haunted world. 
Compared with those who have seen the truth of things, the 
awakened spirits, we are sleep-walkers. There is a saying 
of Goethe that error stands in the same relation to trudi as 
sleep to waking. The Bhagavad^iia tells us that ‘the wise 
one is awake when it is night for all others and he looks 
upon that as night in which other living beings are awake’.* 
The genuineness of one’s awakening is directly proportionate 
to one’s apprehension of truth. Wisdomliberates while ignor¬ 
ance binds, and the inner change is essential to perfection. 

This self-finding or becoming one with the infinite, 
Schweitzer complains, is ‘a pure act of the spirit which has 
nothing to do with ethics’,^ Progress is represented as a 
growing out of ignorance into knowledge, Tnis knowledge 
IS not merely intellectual any more than ignorance is error. 
Ignorance (avidy^ and selfish desire {kdma) are two phases 
of one phenomenon. Patafijali traces the karmas whioi bind 
us to the cycle of birth and death to ignorance {avidyo)y 
egoism (amita)^ attachment (ragtt)y hatred {dvest^y and self- 
love [ahkiniveia). These five are different expressions of 
fundamental ignorance. Only when a man rises to dispassion 
and acts without selfish attachment is he really free. The 
ego is the knot of our continued state of ignorance, and so 
long as we live in the ^0 we do not share in the delight of 
the universal spirit. In order to know the truth we must 
cease to identify ourselves with the separate ego shut up in v 
the walls of body, life, and mind, We must renounce the • 
narrow horizon, the selfish interest, the unreal objective. 
This is an ethical process. Truth can never be perceived 
except by those who are in love with goodness. Again, the 
delivery from the illusion is not achieved by means of 
» H. 69. * Op. ciL, p. 43 - 
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abstract knowledge. Intellectual progress helps us to clear 
the mental atmosphere of chimeras and phantoms, of errors 
and illusions. When these hindrances are removed, the truth 
of spirit is revealed, self-supported and indubitable, filling 
our entire horizon. An inward change alone fits souls for 
eternal life. Besides, our apprehension of reality is by no 
means final, until it is total. It must embrace the whole of 
our nature, thought, feeling, and will. Wherever the appre¬ 
hension is only partial, in thought or feeling or will, there 
will be discontent and unrest in the midst of repose. The 
individual strives to make God-control entire by throwing 
off all that is impure and selfish. All this means effort. 
Wisdom ia not cheaply won. It is achieved through hard 
sacrifice and discipline, through the endurance of conflict 
and pain. It is the perfection of human living, the ceaseless 
straining of the human soul to pierce through the crushing 
body, the distracting intellect, the selfish will, and to appre¬ 
hend the unsheathed spirit. It is intent living, the most 
fruitful act of man by which he tries to reach reality behind 
the restless stream of nature and his own feelings and desires. 
The destiny of the human soul is to realize its oneness with 
the supreme. There is a difference between the substantial 
immanence and the conscious union which requires of the 
creature voluntary identification. If the substantial reality 
of the human soul abides in that quality which we call spirit, 
growth or spiritual life means conscious realization of the 
fundamental truth. The Brkadaranyaka Upanisad tells us 
that when the in^vidual soul (purusa) is embraced by the 
all-embracing spirit {^rdjHenSmana) he attains his proper 
form in which his desire is fulfilled (SpiSkSmaTn), in which 
his desire is the spirit {iimakSmamy^ he is without desire 
(akdmaf/C)y apart from grief {hkantaran^.^ The heart is re¬ 
leased from its burden of care. The sorrows and errors of 
the past, the anxiety of unsatisfied desire, and the bitterness 
of resentment disappear. 

IX 

In another way Hindu thought is said to be non-ethical. 
Systematic ethied reflection cannot be found in it, for the 

‘ iv. 3.21. 
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obvious reason that the supreme end is release from the 
constitutive conditions of actuality. ‘Deliverance from rein¬ 
carnation can only be attained through freedom from the 
world and freedom from the will to live.’* ^rhkara tells us 
that the end of all discipline is to secure the full riddance of 
the causes which make for rebirth.* The question relates 
to the ‘constitutive condition of actuality*. It is the ego 
sense, the illusion that each of us is an exclusive unity 
sharply marked off from whatever lies outside his body in 
space and beyond his experience in time. So long as the 
illusion of a separate ego persists, existence in the temporal 

E rocess is inevitable. Negatively, release is freedom from 
ampering egoism; positively, it is realization, of one*s 
spiritual destiny. The abandonment of the ego is the identi¬ 
fication with a fuller life and consciousness. The soul is 
raised to a sense of its universality. It leaves behind its exist¬ 
ence for itself alone and becomes united with the spirit of the 
universe. No longer has it any private wishes of its own. In 
Gethsemane, Christ as an individual felt that the cup should 
pass away. That was His personal desire. The secret of 
the Cross is the crucifixion of the ego and the yielding 
to the will of God. ‘Thy will be done.* Every man by 
merging his will in the will of God, by losing his self in 
submission to God, finds the truth of his own self. The ^ 
burden of experience is laid upon us in order to purify us 
from egoism. 

Eternal life is one in which the universal spirit is all in 
all. jfiani or the seer docs not abstain from the work 
of the world but does it with his eyes fixed on the eternal. 
Religion is not a fiight from the world, a taking refuge in 
the ordered serenity of heaven, in despair over the hopeless 
disorder of earth. Man belongs to both orders, and his 
religion is here or nowhere. Life eternal consists in another 
kind of life in the midst of time. Religious life is a rhythm 
with moments of contemplation, and of action, of rerresh- 
ment and restoration in the life of spirit, and of action with 
a sense of mission in the world. Action of the seer is more 
efficient since it springs from conviction and depth and is 
’ p. 4i- 

’ *Ml)eniku>ii $£fbssnuya ftiyA&coparuaaia*. 
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carried out with poise and serenity. The man of wisdom 
is interested in promoting the welfare of all created beings 
according to the BhaMvad^d (sarvabhutahiteratah). Holi¬ 
ness is known hy the happiness it sheds. The test of 
authentic spiritual insight is an increased integration of the 
personal li^ quickened sensibility, heightened power, and 
universal tenderness. The fusing of the finite and the in¬ 
finite, of the surface consdousness and the ultimate depths, 
gives the sense of a new creation. To live consciously in the 
finite alone is to live in bondage, with ignorance and egoism, 
suffering and death. By drawing back from an ignorant 
absorption in ourselves, we recover o\^ spiritual being, un¬ 
affected by the limitations of mind, life, and body, so that 
the finite m which we outwardly live becomes a conscious 
representation of the divine being. Thus does it escape from 
its apparent bondage into its real freedom. 

Freedom, love, fight, and power are not to be confused 
with dejected looks or depression of mind, ^irit without 
mind or spirit without body is not the aim of human per¬ 
fection. Body and mind are the conditions or instruments 
of the life of spirit in man, valuable not for their own sake 
but because of the spirit in them. In the Maitri Upanisad 
the knower of the self is compared to a smokeless fire burn¬ 
ing as it were mth glow.* The body becomes a transparency 
through which the spirit shines, a glass for its indwelling 
flame. The spiritual tendency does not move in the region 
of the abstract, but has its grip on the actual and embraces 
the complexity of thought and the richness of life. Body an d 
mind are the conditions and instruments of the life of spirit 
in man. 

The dualism between body and spirit is not radical. 
Without maltreating the body we can attain to the freedom 
of spirit. In a famous passage we are called upon to make 
body and the senses, speecTi and thought worthy of the 
infinite spirit which dwdls in them. 'May the earth, wter, 
fire, air and ether that compose my body become purified? 
may sound, touch, vision, taste and smell become purified... 
may my thought, speech, actions become purified . . . may 
my soul become purified so that I may become the effulgent 

* i. a. 
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g irit, free from sullying passion and sin/* The distinctive 
iture of the Hindu view is that it does not look upon the 
development of mind, life, and body as the primary ends of 
life. Health and vigour of the body are essential for vital 
energy and'mental satisfaction. As the expression of the 
spiritual, the perfection of the physical is an integral part 
of man*s complete living. While it is desired to some extent 
for its own sake, it is desired more for its capacity to further 
human activity which has for its aim the discovery and 
expression of the divine in man {dkarmAsSdhanav^. Simi¬ 
larly, we arc not called upon to crush the natural impulses 
of human life or ignore the intellectual, emotional, and 
aesthetic sides of man’s being, for they are a part of man’s 
finer nature, and their development not only satisfies the 
individual but helps to express the spirit in him. The aim 
of ascedc discipline is the sanctification of the entire per¬ 
sonality. Again, morality, individual and social, is not a mere 
rational ordering of man's relations with his fellows but Is 
a means for his growing into the nature of spirit. This 
is true of all our aims and activities. The Upanisad tells 
us that health and wealth, husband and wife are dear to us 
not for their own sake but because of the spirit in them 
(a/manastu kamdya). The power of the spiritual truth casts 
its light on the natural life of man and leads it to fiower into 
its own profound spiritual significance. Such a view does 
not take away from the value of ordinary life, which becomes 
supremely important when it is felt to be instinct with the 
life of the spirit and a support for its expression. 

Mysticism has its fonatics who look upon the real as 
spiritual freedom and contrast it with the actual in its bond- 

S e, declaring that birth is an error of the soul and our 
ance of liberation lies in shaking oif these shackles. The 
theory of mdya has been interpreted in this negative sense 
so as to lend support to the doctrine that man’s life has no 
real meaning, tfiat it is a mistake of the soul, an error that 

I pftUvylpw tejo ^yur SHA me ^uddhyutfim ... 
iabdft sparia rupa raM gandhS me iuddhyanSm... 
miDo vSkUya kannK^^i me iuddKyuitSm 
SnoS me iuddhyanam, jyoQr aham rirajl 
7 ipipmS bbu^am. Arefyakit x. 66.) 
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has inexplicably crept into being. Since the real is the 
supreme Brahman, the only thing to do is to get away from 
all existence, celestial or terrestnal. The illusion is real to 
itself and it binds us so long as we rest in Jh Cur true aim 
should be to get rid of the error and thus of life. Moksa or 
release Is the extinction of the individual, his apulment in 
the Absolute. Since the world is an illusion, it is a waste ot 
energy to spend labour and heroism in battling with its 
merdy illusory events. Our duty consists in putting up 
uncomplainingly with its annoying semblance of reality. Ky 
adopting an eSue of quietism and resignation we arc caMcd 
to enter in some measure into the peaceful bang oi the 
Absolute, which knows nothing of errors and illusions and 
is tirelessly at rest. If this view is accepted, the path ot the 
universe becomes an aimless one. The world of history and 
the whed of rebirth arc parts of a mechanism of self-decep¬ 
tion. The will not to live is the highest good, the one 
desirable result of all living. 

Such exaggerations arc to be mtt with in mysticism, 
Eastern as wdl as Western. But Samkara has nothing 
in common with people who will not accept the visible 
world any more than with those who will accept nothing 
else. Exclusive absorption in a super-historical goal often 
produces the feeling that all things temporal are so fragile 
and fleeting that they are hardly worth our serious atten¬ 
tion. But the eternal is not out of all relation to the world 
of history. Though caught in the finite, we aspire for the 
infinite. The long series of births and rebirths, though in 
one sense a chain of bondage, is in another sense a means 
to self-knowledge. To develop out of a materialiaed being 
into a spiritualized one is the crown of human evolution. It 
is to live in the immortality of spirit though attached to a 
mortal body. It consists in a sdi-finding, a self-becoming. 
We have to outgrow much and exceed many of our limita¬ 
tions in order to attdn this, but the transfiguration to which 
we aspire is the very law of our nature. Ignorance and im¬ 
perfection of self-knowledge conceal this foct from us. 

The liberated indi^ndual works for the welfare of the 
world. The Bhagavad^ia tells us, ‘Man does not attain to 
the state of being ^^thout work by undertaking no work, 
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nor do^ ho roach perfection by simply shunning the world.* 
It is improper for man to remain without sharing in the 
work of the world even when God consents to work for the 
universe, Besides, so long as man lives, he cannot remain 
even for an instant without activity.^ Love to God expresses 
itself in love to creation.* The sage is not egocentric in the 
sense of caring for his own soul, or altruistic in the sense of 
caring for others, or theocentric in the sense of wishing to 
enjoy Crod in the solitude of his soul. He is at the heart 
of the universe in which he himself and others live, move, and 
have their being. He is conscious of the wider destiny of 
the universe. 'The question is not, What shall Wt? to be 
saved? but In what spirit shall I do? Detachment of spirit 
and not renunciation of the world is what is demanded from 
us. The knowers of Brahman remake the world according 
to the Brhadaranyaka VpamsadA Action done in a dis¬ 
interested spirit does not bind or sully the soul (na karma 
Itpyare nare). Until this cosmic process is terminated, the 
saved individuals along with the world soul continue to 
function. This cosmic process from the world soul to the 
lowest objects is a phenomenon, an historical series,^ which 
when it reaches its end disappears into the Absolute. Until 
this consummation is attained, the freed individuals share, 
though in a disinterested spirit, in the work of the world. 
Religion has no secret which absolves us from living. 

Schweitzer forgets that the great text ‘That art Thou* 
(jai tvam asi) is bound up with an ethic of active service. 
He writes: ‘Easy as it would be to turn the doctrine of tat 
tvam asi in an ethical direction, they nevertheless neglect to 
do it.** At the end of his Indian tour Dr. Paul Dcussen said 
to a gathering at Bombay: ‘The Gospels quite correctly 
establish as the highest law of morality, “Love your neigh¬ 
bour as yourselves.*' But why should 1 do so since by the 
order of nature I feel pain and pleasure only in myself, not 
in my nrighbour? The answer is not in the Bible . . . but 
it is in the Veda, in the great formula That art Thou which 

> iii. 8. ’ lii. I3-I4« * i'i* 5* 

« itm]an CD Brhaderan^aka Up. i. I. ‘evam bnhmSdyl sthlvaifoH 
8v«bhlvjklvidy£didottv<tcd^rinldb^iJiasfldbAiukril samsSragatirvaiDanipa- 

karmUrayi.* * Op.cit,p.43« 
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gives in three words the combined sum of metaphysics and 
morals. You shall love your neighbour as yourselves because 
you are your neighbour.’ In the words of the Bhagavad^a : 
‘He who knows himself in everything and everything in 
himself will not injure himself by himself.’ Every perwn 
round me is myself at a different point of space and time 
and at a different grade of being. When one realizes that 
all beings are but the self one acts not selfishly 

but for all beings. 


X 

Schweitzer thinks that ‘BrShmanic mysticism has nothing 
to do with ethics. It is through and through supra-ethica).’^ 
When the individual soul la liberated from egoism and 
attains spiritual freedom, it is at spontaneous unity with 
universal will. It acts in an impersonal way without effort 
or expectation. It has become a passive instrument of the 
divine, its^f without initiative, sorvarambhnpariiy^i. Ordi¬ 
narily, action distracts us from our true self. Man in affirm¬ 
ing himself by his actions thinks himself to be the agent. 
Such action tends to be an escape from the deeper reality 
of his own nature. As we have seen, the action of the seer 
is of a different kind. It is creative living where external 
authority gives place to inward freedom. Only in this sense 
do the Upani^ds declare: ‘The immortal man overcomes 
both the thoughts “I did evil” and “I did good”. Good and 
evil, done or not done, cause him no pain.’^ 'Give up good 
and evU, trudi as well as untruth. Having given up truth 
and untruth, give up the consciousness that you have given 
them up .’2 Sven selfnconsciousness is an obstacle. The 
liberated individual is lifted b^ond the ethical distinctions 
of good and evil. When the ‘Opanisad says that ‘sin does 
not dine to a wise man any more than water clings to a lotus 
leaf it aoe& not mean that the sage may sin and yet be free, 

* Op. dt., p. 43. * Srhsiiranjako ill- 4. 

^ dlurni&m adhsccucB 
ubh< Mt>anrte 
ubiM M^rtrte 

yeas ryitjui tat tyaja. 

{MokihhSratif, Tii. 337. 40.) 
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but rather that any one who is free from worldly attachments 
is also free from all temptation to sin. So long as a man is 
a creature of desire, he will do as he wills to be, and act In 
accordance with his will. ‘He will become pure by good 
acts and impure by evil acts. Whatever dew he does, of 
that will he reap the fruit.’ Good and evil are the most real 
things in his existence, but when he has shaken off his ego¬ 
ism, then the moral disdnction has no longer any point. 
‘Whosoever is begotten of God cannot sin.’* Augustine 
shows by the example of the mind of God that liberty in 
its perfect state has no place for wrong choosing but is at 
one with righteousness. Green argues that the freedom is 
a choice of right, not wrong. It is not a choice between right 
and wrong. The passionate physico-mental individual U not 
the real man. It is the envelope encompassing the person's 
real self. When the individual spirit realiaes its divine nature 
and acts from it, he transcends the distinctions of good and 
tyi\. Not that he can do evil and yet be free from sin, but 
that it is impossible for him to do wrong, for he is no more 
the agent or the enjoyer. Good and evil presuppose the basis 
of egoism. Good acts are those which aim at the well-being 
of oneself and others, and evil ones are those which interfere 
with the well-being of oneself and others. Where exactly 
the line between self and others foils depends on convenuon. 
The essence of evil lies in invading what is regarded as 
another’s sphere. While all kinds 0 ? actions based on the 
conception of a separate self are in essence evil, the term 
wrongdoing is reserved for those actions in whi^ one’s 
egoism goes so far as to break from its own sphere into thit 
of another in order to deny it. From ethical or non-ethical 
conduct higher or lower forms of rebirth ensue. By the con¬ 
stant practice of goodness is finally attained the highest form 
of existence in which man becomes capable of the experience 
of union with the universal soul. While ethical life can give 
rise to a better existence, it by iUelf cannot effect release, 
which requires the shifting of the very basis of all Ijfo and 
activity. Schweitzer is right when he contends that ethical 
conduct is only an rid to a better reincarnation but does not 
effect redemption'.^ Ethics presuppose the separatist view 
« ijohaiu.^. * Op.cir.,p. 165 . 
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of life. When wt transcend it, we get beyond ethical laws.^ 
The followers of Saihkara repudiate the view that 

works lead to salvation and argue that spiritual insight 
(j^ajta) is the only way to it, When the theory of ‘put a 
penny in the slot and pull out a pardon’ became fashionable 
in Christianity, Luther held justification is by foith alone 
and not by works. Release is eternal, while pursuit of works 
is transient. The latter is helpful in hindering the hindrances 
to spiritual life. The conception of saintlijicss which is be¬ 
yond good and evil is not an invitation to practise ujicthical 
conduct. Kaf/ia Upuftisad declares that ^he who has not 
ceased from immoral conduct cannot obtain God through 
intelligence’.* Immoral conduct [dukarita) and spiritual life 
are incompatible, since the eternal is pure and free of all 
evil {apahatapdpmo). That pure being (tat iuhhr<tm) can be 
apprehended only by those 'whose nature is purified' 
(yiiuddhasattva^ viiarS^d),i God is both truth and virtue.* 
'Only when one’s whole nature is purified are the bonds 
released which keep the soul from God.’s 

This criticism is based upon the conception of God as 
superior to the categories the world. We cannot speak 
of Him as doing right and wrong. In its inmost being 
reality is neither goo 3 nor evil, neither moral nor immoral, 
just as it is neither high nor low, neither coloured nor 
colourless. These distinctions belong not to reality as such 
but to the human world which is a part of this cosmic pro¬ 
cess, which is itself a phase in which being is alienated from 
itself. Not that the distinctions of good and evil are arbitraiy 
or conventional; they are certainly reasonable and natural, 
and they express absolute truths or the moral order, but they 
are fundamentally the categories of this world, They are 
symbolic, not images or shadows. The symbolism is not 
artificial, accidental, or false. It tells us about the ultimate 
reality, but darkly, reflected as it were in the mirror of the 
world. As good and evil belong to this world, and as the 
real is beyond good and evil, the problem for man is to pass 

* St. PsulaTs : ‘Ifj^c are led by (he Spirit, ye are oot under the law.’ See alao 
1 John iii. 6, 9, 14. 

’ 2. 24- ^ Mundaka Up. J:. S- 7. 

* BrkdSrsTpaii 5. ri. * ChSndoQa C/p. v. 10.7. 
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from symbols to reality. When he succeeds in his attempt 
he is beyond good and evil. In the life of spirit, all symbolism 
is overcome. 

The last criticism which we shall deal with is that Hindu 
ethics treat inner perfection and inward calm as of more 
importance than outer activity. Schweitser contrasts 'the 
inactive ethic of perfecting the self alone’ with the active 
enthusiastic love of one’s neighbour.' Hindu ethics hold 
'before man as the highest aim that he should endeavour to 
attain to the right composures the right inwardness, the 
right ethical attitude of mind and the true peace of soul’.* 
He forsakes the arena, abandons action, and withdraws into 
himself. He is, in the words of Bishop Creighton, ‘as good 
as gold and fit for heaven but of no earthly use'. Hindu 
ethics will plead guilty to this charge. The motive behind 
ethical practices is that of purging the soul of selfish im¬ 
pulses so that it may be fitted to receive the beatific vision. 
Spiritual strenuousness, meditation, the freeing of the mind 
from hatred, anger, and lust are emphasized. We must seek 
the eternal with all our power, with purified emotion. Illu¬ 
mined mind, and reflective will. The perfecting of self is 
to pass from the narrow, constricted, individual life to the 
free, creative, spiritual life. It is to get our tangled lives into 
harmony wiA the great movement of reality. It is not to 
be unsocial, or to despise the natural relationships of life or 
end in a type of self-centred spiritual megalomania. The 
MahabhSraia says: ‘For a knower of Brahman there is no 
wealth comparable to unity, sameness, truthfulness, virtue, 
steadfestness, non-injury, candour, and withdrawal from all 
activities.'* 

There is no reason why we should regard self-perfecting 
as a species of inactivity. To harness the restless steeds of 

* Op- dt., pp. 5, 8-9. 

* Ibid., p. 9. M. &r|$on $uppom this coateDtioQ when he nys that 

Hindu thought ‘did not believe in the of human eciion' {Ttoo Spanes 

ofMoreliiy aiid E.T. (i 93 S)> p- I 9 i)« 

* caiSdrkm brihiDanuySsti victam yathejbstl saznats 

^Jlam sthidr dandezJdhSD&m arjavaiD aukoperemeh kri}^bhyah. 

(xii. 176. 37.) 
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the senses, to subdue the passions and evil impulses which 
lead us away from our real nature, is an essential part ot 
ethics. The root of all evil is desire, which determines will 
and act, Desires torment the soul, bind it in chains, rMucing 
it to a servitude. They darken and blind the intellect. It 
cannot be said that those who aim at perfecting themselves 
are doing something non-ethical simply because they are not 
‘troubled over many things’. What appears to be passivity 
is intense concentration ot consdousness where the soul lays 
hold immediately and ineffably on divine reality. 

While normally the individual is called upon to dcvcioii 
the universal life through social institutions, the love of con¬ 
templative life has prompted men to abandon the world, 
surrender all ties, and live in solitude. But these hermits 
and anchorites are not confined to Hinduism. 

Asceticism is associated with all religions and represents 
a basic need of human nature. It b the outgrowth of the 
demand that the highest religion requires the surrender ot 
the individual claim and identification with the universal 
life. Subject to this primary demand, Hinduism recogmaes 
the value of simple human relationships. The noblest love 
can grow in and through the simple love of a father or a 
mother. We must climb to the love of the universal through 
the staircase of human love, though even a strong earthly 
love demands self-control and self-surrender. The essential 
quality of asceticism is the denial of the individual desj^, 
which is a part of religious life, Ascesis is training, and a 
religious man is in training all his life. Ascetic practices are 
adopted for different reasons. Some take to them in order 
that they may escape from the corruption of society, which 
makes life in the world almost iutolerable to gentle spirits. 
Others are prompted by the desire to achieve invulnera¬ 
bility. Still others hope that the mystic vision which they 
•wish to enjoy may sometimes be induced by physical buffet- 
ings. The wish to harden the will against the temptation of 
the senses is also among the motives of asceticism. 

For the sake of self-knowledge, some enter monasteries 
and hermitages not because they are afr^d of life or are 
cowardly, but in order that they may train themsdves for 
the work of the world and approach it with an incxtinguish- 
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able hope, a wsion of divine purpose at work, with a deeper 
peace in the acceptance of sorrow and a beauty of holiness. 
Jf they do not at once rush into the world, it is because they 
are afraid of losing these. Asceticism has entered far too 
deeply into the texture of religious life for it to be regarded 
as a mistake, though our critics would now generally look 
upon any attempt to withdraw from the life of the world in 
order to gain greater purity of motive and ene^y of spirit 
as a case of forsaking our duties to our neighbour. Morality 
is not merely a question of laws and conventions but one of 
purity of mind with action as its outward manifestation. 

The opposite of outward action is not inaction but inward 
action. Buddha went to a rich farmer of Benares and asked 
alms of him. He said to Buddha, *I having ploughed and 
sowed to eat; you, on the other hand, propose to eat without 
ploughing an<i sowing.’ Buddha replied t^t he was engaged 
m an even more important tillage of the spirit. ‘Faith is the 
seed, penance the rain, understanding my yoke and plough, 
modesty the pole of the plough, mind the tie, thoughtfulness 
my ploughshare and goad. . . . Exertion is my beast of 
burden carrying me without turning back to the place, 
where, having gone, one does not grieve.... So this plough¬ 
ing is ploughed; it bears the fruit of immortality.’‘ What 
is called passivity is not inertia. The Hindu emphasis on 
inner life seems to many leaders of our generation, apostles 
of success and efficiency, a sheer waste of time. We are 
asked to get out and do something. The man who bakes 
bread or builds a house is said to be doing something useful, 
while he who pwnts pictures or composes music is doing 
something selfish. A variation of this astonishing doctrine 
animates the work of social uplifters- The royal road to the 
Golden Age is the road of economic reform or military con¬ 
quest Of armed revolution or the dictatorship of the pr> 
letariatj all these methods insist on sodal machinery and 
organization. They have resulted in a coarsening of fibre 
and a cheapening of life. Humanity is plunged to the depths 
in external things, class and nation, State and soQCty. Man 
b treat^ as a part of the objective world and is not per¬ 
mitted to remain himself, have his own inner being. The 

* Hardy, Manual of Bud^kum, p. *15‘ 
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emphasis on negative virtues such as gentleness and love, 
passivism and lack of aggressiveness, which makes one sur¬ 
render one’s rights rather than fight for them, appears to those 
erigaged in the busy life of politics and sport to be weakness 
ana cowardice. There are many in India who believe that 
the gentleness of the strong wlio refuse to push thdr way 
in a crowd is prompted by tear and cowardice.* But like all 
Eastern religions Qiristianity also preaches a gospel of re¬ 
nunciation, of passivity, of withdrawal from the traffic of 
external things. The Cross signifies that progress is achieved 
not by those who fight for it but by chose who suffer for it. 
It appealed to the western mind in the turbulent times of 
the Roman Empire, when life was insecure and injustice 
rife. Are we to believe that insistence on negative virtues 
is attractive only when the glitter and glamour of life fade, 
when power becomes a burden and nerve faib? 

The perfection of a human being differs from that of an 
instrument or a machine. We may judge the latter by its 
capacity to produce certain goods which are external to it, 
by its spe^and efficiency in its productivity. We are not 
right in judging human civiliMdon by the same standards 
of energy and efficiency, though we actually do so. Peaceful 
nations whose wheels arc not turning at an excessive speed, 
which look upon insensate strife and savage slaughter as 
inhuman, are dismissed as worthless, anaemic, politically 
backward, senile civilizations, whose veins are not flooded 
by the sap of youth. 

The great teachers are united in thinking that the soul 
of man is more precious than the immensity of the world 
and its growth is effected in moments of leisure and medi¬ 
tation. To grow more profound, to grasp essential truth, is 
the special privilege of man. But this is not to shirk living 
or run away from life. 

There is no inconsistency between mysdeism and the 
most exalted ethics. It is a one-sided view of contemplation 
that makes it exclusive of moral activity. Inner perfection 
and outer conduct are two sides of one life. Contemplation 
and action, tKtyoga of Krsna and the Jhanus of Aijuna, are 

' Cf. yad evwn k^mayS yuktan aiaktaio oanystc janak* (MaAdM^rafc, 
^Qijpam, ck. 34). 
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two movements mei^ed in one act. Love is orwnic to 
spiritual life. While the tycs are lifted up to the Eternal, 
the arms are stretched out to embrace the whole creation. 
Some of the greatest contemplatives were those who were 
most intensely active in the service of others. There are 
extremists among mystics—and they are not confined to one 
religion—who are intent on becoming one with God and 
indifferent to suffering bodies and broken hearts, but the 
normal mystic has a burning passion for social righteous¬ 
ness. In spite of our strong dislike of monasticism, it is well 
to rememter that the Christian monks took the leading part 
in rebuilding European civilization after the barbarian 
hordes had almost destroyed it. The lamp of knowledge 
was kept burning in the Dark Ages in the monasteries by 
the teachers and scholars who sou At the deep places of truth 
and counted all else as dross. The life and work of Dr. 
Schweitzer are themselves an example of disciplined asceti¬ 
cism at a time when both purpose and discipline arc lacking 
in the world. 

India, however, is full of mendicant ascetics who wander 
from one part of that vast continent to the other, leaving 
the world around to its fate. But these are not the true 
representatives of the genius of India, who, with a perception 
of the unity of things (ekaivam a/tupafyatt)^ move at ease m 
the world of spirit and the world or sense. 

The semblance of truth which this view of the world- 
negaring character of Hinduism has is due to the impression 
that Hindu culture has not resulted in a strong and success¬ 
ful organization of life such as Europe shows to us. Because 
India has blundered in life and failed to make the best of 
her material resources, she is said to be a nation of un¬ 
practical dreamers, world-shunning ascetics, patient and 
docile, Inept and inefficient. Because the West has recendy 
made marvellous progress in science and technology, sodal 
reform and political advancement, Christian religion, whi^ 
is professed in the West, is said to be world-affirming in 
character. Any such sharp contrast confuses different ques¬ 
tions. What is civilized life? Is the great Western civiliza¬ 
tion the only measure and standard by which we judge 
human achievement? Do the East and the West happen to 
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be what they are on account of the religions they profess? 
Are they guided in their actual lives and public affairs by 
religious considerations, and if so, to what extent? Are the 
insane ambitions which make of life a hideous reign of terror 
attributable to religion or to a betrayal of it? Have there 
been fundamental (lifferences between the East and the West 
till three or four centuries ago? Reality is never so clearncut 
in its differences as the rubrics under which we dismember 
it for neat handling. 

XII 

• What we need to-day, when executive man has for out- 
reached reflective man, is increase of depth and the power of 
life. We have exalted ideals but not the power to operate 
them. The world commonwealth has been for some rime on 
the agenda of mankind, but the soul that can shape the body 
is not there. The world over, religious theory goes one way 
and the drift of social tendencies is in another way. The 
great religions have had every opportunity which power, 
prestige, and wealth could give, and yet the world is as far 
as ever from an age of mutual helpfulness, peace, and joy. 
There is a gen^ tradition of dishonesty which even honest 
men do not wish to notice. As they are afraid of losing their 
sanity and peace, they, like the pious priest and orthodox 
Levite of tfie parable, carefully pass by on the other side. 
We profess ourselves to be religious while we wallow in 
brutishness and lawless violence. We live a double life on 
utterly different moral levels. 

Tolstoi relates that when he was in the Army he saw one 
of his brother officers strike a man who fell out from the 
ranks during a march. Tolstoi said to hi mi ‘Are you not 
ashamed to treat a fellow human b«ng this way? Have you 
not read the Gospels?' The other officer replied, 'Have 
you not read the Army Orders?' Those who lead men to 
the conquest of material things do not seem to feel the need 
for justice and charity. Religion does not possess us with 
a grip that is bom of first-hand conviction. Our inner lives 
are empty. We have little ini dative and less imagination, 
and have made ourselves so passive-minded that we are the 
helpless victims of all forms of publicity and propaganda. 
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If we do not pull ourselves together another dark age will 
cover the worfd. 

Religion itself must be reborn. It has compromised with 
the world; there has been a good deal of world affirmation 
in it. By withdrawing from politics on the assumption that 
it deals with the salvation of souls, and politics with the 
preservation of society, it betrayed civilization to its worst 
enemy. The withdrawal of vision from life is a phenomenon 
of some seriousness. The romantic who is very much with 
us tends to look upon God as a name for his own scheme of 
improvement. We are satisfied that religion is compadble 
with militarism and imperialism, with mass murders and the 
crushing of human decencies. Organized religions bless our 
arms and comfort us with the belief that our policies are just 
and inevitable. In every age, religion adjusted itself to the 
follies and cruelties of men. If the Thugs dedicated th«r 
swords to Kali, if chapels are attached to bull-rings and 
matadors do their ghastly work in the name of their favourite 
saint, are they in principle different from the habit of 
blessing wars encouraged by our religious leaders? I do not 
deny that, in this imperfect world, force is a sad necessity. 
I am not reproaching the religious teacher for exhorting us 
to kill. I can understand his 3evotion to his country. 1 am 
only uneasy when he tries to pretend that his exhortation is 
not in conflict with his religion. In ‘exhorting us to kill he 
is violating the law of religion, and he cannot overlook it. 
The real distinction between the two posi^ons is brought 
out by ffie remark of Cardinal Lavigerie, who was asked, 
*What would you do if some one slapped your right cheek?' 
and who replied, T know what I ought to do, but I do not 
know what I should do.* Whatever he may do, he knows 
what he ottght to do. The modern world is like the brigand 
in one of Tolstoi's stories who made his confession to a her¬ 
mit and the hermit said in amazement: ‘Others were at least 
ashamed of being brigands: but what is to be done with this 
man, who is proud otic?’ 

We have tonday to fight against not nature’s death but 
man-made death, ^here arc the great catastrophes of famine, 
flood, and earthquake. They cause suffering and devasta¬ 
tion, and yet is not Gibbon right when he says that 'Man 
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has much more to dread from the passions of his fellow 
creatures than from the convulsionsot die elements’ ? Gibbon 
wrote many years ago, but have we improved since his 
time ? Have we abolished the rivalries of mankind ? Is not 
economic competition quite as ruthless as war itself, though 
less dramatic and spectacular? Slow-grinding starvation is 
not less deadly in its effects than bombs and bullets. Reli¬ 
gion has to fight against wars, military and economic, even 
though it may mean loss of dividends to a few individuals. 

We need not reaffirm the major temptations of our age, 
which sets a high value on a life of action. The prominence 
given to conation in psychology, pragmatism in philosophy, 
and social gospels in religion is leading us away from the 
inner life of the soul, the need for self-possession, it is an 
age in which power and speed are held to be more important 
than comprehension anrf love, an age of the tyranny and 
the futility of success, We are preoccupied with gospels of 
world affirmation, to the exclusion of world negation. We 
are unable to control the ‘here and now’ because we have 
lost conscious contact with a sphere of existence that trans¬ 
cends our own. The creeds which are anxious to save the 
world take many formsj Neo-paganism, Fascism, Nazism, 
Bolshevism, conventional religion. They are all marked by 
violence and brutality. CiWlizadon is comradeship. It is to 
be dvil, friendly, and not hostile to one's neighbours. Brave 
Italians machine-gun ignorant Abyssinians who have been 
blinded with mustard gas by gallant young airmen. Russian 
Communists liquidate Russian peasants and aristocrats, 
loyalists and heretics impartially. Blond Germans brutally 
beat Jews for the great fault of not having fair hair and blue 
eyes. Spaniards slay Spaniards with a savagery unheard of 
even among savages. The Arab and the Jew have for their 
daily recreation shooting one another. The military forces 
of Japan attack with immunity defenceless Chinese, inflict¬ 
ing on them untold suffering and misery, and the world 
looks on helpless, unable to check or modify the course of 
events. All these groups of world-affirmers proclaim the 
noble purpose of the redemption of the world. They would 
save tte world in thdr own way or blow it to bits. This 
indifference to suffering, this callous disrespect of the stuff of 
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life, shows the decadence of the moral sense of mankind, 
the attrition of ethical values. The civilized man who 
operates a machine-gun and massacres unarmed women and 
ckildren is not in moral nature an improvement on the 
savage who raped and slew without turning back. Hate is 
spreading like a vast black cloud. Terror has become the 
technique of States- Freedom won by centuries of effort is 
lightly surrendered- Fear is over the world, and our hearts 
are failing us. We protest a little too much our desire for 
peace, while preparing for war. It is like professing vege¬ 
tarianism while running a butcher’s shop. 

But why ? There is nothing finer in our murderous species 
than this noble curiosity, this restless and reckless passion 
to understand. We cannot help asking why we are unable to 
save ourselves; why this incomprehensible world is so savaee 
and stupid and suffering i why we make ourselves responsible 
for such queer happenings and monstrous contrasts. It is 
the selfishness of man and his worship of abstractions of 
race, nation, empire. When we get to the root of the matter 
we find that the individual spirit is the creator of world con¬ 
ditions. From within our natures comes all that will exalt or 
defile a man. Out of the heart are the issues of life.* The 
passions of the heart upset the balance of the mind and the 
even course of the world, It is the human heart that is 
decadent and mercenary, brutal and selfish. Pater's Marius 
the Epicurean was one day watching the butcheries of the 
gladiators in ancient Rome. What was wanting, he thought, 
was the hiart that would make it impossible to witness all 
this: and the future would be with the forces that could 
beget that heart, The world can be saved only^ if men and 
women dev^op a heart that will make it impossible for them 
to witness with eguanimity mutual slaughter and suffering 
of people- The 6llen nature of man is the source of the 
disastrous disintegration of humanity. Until the dignity of 
life, the importance of human happiness, and a horror of 

t Jeremiah Tbe hart is deceitf^ above aU chmgt aod is despcratt]7 
sick: who ciui know itf (xvii. 9). Jeaus eaya: ‘Out of the heart of men evil 
tboaiho proceed, frroiationi, thefts, murder*, adulteric*. covetings, wiched- 
Dcses, deceit, Usdviousaesi, and evil eye, lailing# pride, feolkhnea* (Mark vii. 

21, m). 
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subjection under any guise become functioning realities, our 
economic, our racial, and our national Ut^yias will remain 
inhuman monstrosities demanding the muracr of bodies and 
souls. All else is sophistry and deception. The coming 
struggle is not so much between Fascism and Communism 
as between empires of material values, supported by organ¬ 
ized religions and provincial patriotisms, and the sovereignty 
of spiritual ideals. Those who tell us that asceticism is 
superfluous, that contemplation is perilous, and the precept 
‘be perfect' means 'make a success of life and attend if pos¬ 
sible to the perishing moment’, do not understand the high 
destiny of man. A reborn living faith iji spiritual values is 
the deepest need of our lives. Only religion which demands 
as its first principle individual change, the sxibstitution of 
Che divine for the dark image in the soul, can create that 
new heart in the peoples, can give them the courage and the 
feiCh to be consistent and change their life and institutions 
which are so barbarous, in a thousand details which loyalty 
to their religion demands. 
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INDIA AND WESTERN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT: GREECE 

r 

T hough Asia and Europe are different,they are not so 
completely different as to disallow an interchange of 
goods, material and spiritual. This interchange has occurred 
throughout the centuries and points to the underlying unity 
of the human mind. India, which is, in a sense, representa¬ 
tive of the Asiatic consdousness, has never been isolated 
from the Western continent in spite of geographical, lingi^ 
tic, and racial barriers. Its influence or, at any rate, connexion 
with Western thought, though not constant and continuous, 
has been quite significant, we cannot speak of India as we 
do of Assyria or Eg)^pt, Crete or Babylon, for its history is 
still being made and its dviliiation is still in progress. 

The West is passing through a new Renaissance due to 
the sudden entry into its consciousness of a whole new world 
of ideas, shapes, and fancies. Even as its consciousness was 
enlarged in the period of the Renaissance by the revelation 
of the classical culture of Greece and Rome, there is a sudden 
growth of the spirit to-day effected by the new inheritance 
of Asia with which India is linked up. For the first time in 
the history of mankind, the consciousness of the unity of the 
world has dawned on us. Whether we like it or not, East 
and West have come together and can no more part, The 
spatial nearness is preparing the way for a spiritual approxi¬ 
mation and intercfiange ortreasures of mind and imagina¬ 
tion. If we are nurtured exclusively on the past of Europe 
or of Asia we cannot consider ourselves to be cultivate, 
The thought and experience of one-half of humanity cannot 
be neglected without peril. If we are to correct the narrow¬ 
ness resultir^ from a one-sided and exclusive preoccupati^ 
with either Eastern or Western thought, if we are to fortify 
our inner life with the dignity of a more perfect and universal 
experience, an understanding of each other’s cultures is 
essential. It is a foolish pride that impels some of us to 
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combat all external influences. Every spiritual or scientific 
advance which any branch of the human family achieves is 
achieved not for itself alone, but for all mankind. Besides, 
there is no power possessed by any race of men that is not 
possessed in some measure by all. The difference is one of 
degree. The mysticism of ancient India or the rationalism 
of modem Europe is only a fuller development of something 
which belongs to man as man. To the o&scrver of the essen¬ 
tial drifts of the dawning world, it is clear that wc arc in an 
age when cultures are in fusion. To penetrate to the heart of 
a cmlization wc ought to study its secret springs of thought, 
its religious ideals. Religion has been from the beginning 
the bearer of human culture. It is the supreme achievement 
of man's profound experience. It is the deepest kind of life 
reflecting the different phases, complex and conflicting, of 
human living. Millions of minds, their thoughts and dreams, 
go to make a religion. A large part of the world received 
Its religious education from India. In spite of continuous 
stru^lc with superstition and theological baggage, India has 
held fiist for centuries to the ideals o/spirit.* 

11 

In this short sketch it is impossible to give even an out¬ 
line of rithcr Eastern or Western thought. My object Is a 
very limited one to refer to the mystic tendencies In the two 
streams and indicate their affinity of type more than their 
identity of origin. My endeavour is to argue that mystical 
aspiration is a genuine part of human nature and it assumes 
the same general forms wherever it is developed. Even this 

' Tt is true thee even eeress the Hitnaiayen herricr Indie has sent to as such 
quesdcoeble |lfb es grammar and logic, philosophy end fables, hypnotism and 
choss, and Blwe aU our numerals and our doclm^ s>a(em. But these are not 
the essence other spirit; they are trifles compered to what we may learn from 
her in the future. As Invention, industry, end trade bind the coniinenii 
tegerher, or as they fling us into conflict with Asia, we shell $nidy its civiUsa- 
uon more closely, and shall absorb, even in enmity, some of its ways ehd 
thoughts. Perhaps, in return conquest arrogance and spcliedon, India will 
teach us the tolerance and gentleness of the merure mind, the quiet content of 
the uoacquisitive soul, the ca)m of the understanding spirit and a unifying, 
pacifying Jove for ell hving things* (WiD. Dorant, Tic St^rj C'nilUatmi 
Our OhenUl Heriiogt (193 5), p. 63 3). 
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can only be done in a cursory manner. The proportions of 
treatment, thereforCj will be widely different from those which 
are proper in a complete study of the philosophical and 
religious problems. It this seems to be unsatisfactory 1 must 
beg the reader to look upon this treatment only as an intro¬ 
duction to the subject. 

Hindu civilization goes back to the period of the Indus 
valley in which were found great cities of well-planned 
houses built with baths and sanitary arrangements. Only 
two of the ruined cities have been explored so far, Mohenjo- 
daro on the Indus, and Harappa on the Ravi. They are four 
hundred miles apart, though the civilization of the two is 
astonishingly homogeneous.’ The same forms of architec¬ 
ture and town planning, of metal tools and weapons, are 
found in both. The members of the civilization which 
flourished in the fourth millennium b.c. cultivated fields of 
grain, raised cattle, tamed the horse, harnessed the bullock 
to two-wheeled carts, and taught the elephant to carry bur¬ 
dens. Tools of copper and bronze were in use and craftsmen 
worked in silver and understood the art of glazing. A form 
of picture writing was in use. This civilization resembled in 
essential features those of Sumer, Egypt, and Minos. 

According to Sir John Marshall, the four cultures seem to 
have had a common parent in the Afrasian Chalcolithic cul¬ 
ture of which they are the articulations. He says ‘each no 
doubt had Its own particular type of civilisation which was 
adopted to suit locaf conditions, But between them all was a 
fundamental unity of ideas which could hardly have been the 
result of mere commercial intercourse.** He gives as illustra¬ 
tions, (i) the idea of using picture signs to represent objects, 
concepts, and actual sounds; ( 2 ) the discovery of spinning 
and weaving; ( 3 ) painted pottery. The Indus civilization 
developed on this basis, m a way peculiar to itself. As Pro¬ 
fessor Childe puts it: ‘The Indus civilisation represents a 
very perfect adjustment of human life to a specific en-^ron- 
ment that can only have resulted from years of patient effort. 

’ The area embraced by the lodaa cbilhadoEi mu$t baTe been cwice thac 
of the old Kingdom of Egjpt and probably four timed char of Sumer and 
Akkad* (QuldOi Hfto ligit a tlu Mtfsl Antitst £aj/ (1934)1 p. ao 6 ). 

* M6iitnj9-dar9 anitk Indus Civiluation (1931), vol, i, pp. 93-5- 
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And it has endured; it is already specifically Indian and 
forms the basis of modern Indian culture.When we speak 
about the religious and social doctrines of the Indus people 
we are in the region of conjecture. From the isolated sculp¬ 
tural works we can infer the presence of the Siva cult, 
Sakti worship, and yoga method. An apparent polytheism 
and a technique of psychological development found also 
among Hermetic groups in Egypt are indicated. From the 
skeletal remains and figurines o! several physically distinct 
types, primitive Austr^oid, Eurafrican, Alpine, and Mon¬ 
goloid,* we may infer that the social order was not based on 
any racial or religious exclusiveness. It permitted the wor¬ 
ship of more than one God, exalted yogic perfection, and 
tolerated different racial groups. Obviously its philosophy 
of life, if it had one, must have been profoundly social and 
profoundly religious. This culture is finked up with that of 
Sumer, which changed into Babylonia and forms along with 
it the tradition which Europe has inherited, 

III 

The second stage of Indian civilization, the period of the 
Rg Fgda, takes us to the second millennium D.C., and we find 
dose agreements between the language and mythology, 
religious traditions and social institutions, of Indians and 
Iranians on the one hand, and those of the Greeks, Romans, 
Celts, Germans, and Slavs on the other. The gods of Father 
Heaven (dyauspitary Jupiter), Mother Earth, the wide ex¬ 
panse of heaven ivaruna), the Dawn (auroray Usas), the Sun 
{surya)y are common to the Greeks and the Indians, and they 
were conceived primarily as powers or causes working in 
nature. Though they have some human attributes, they were 
not dearly anthropomorphized. The Olympian religion of 
the Greeks and Vedic beliefs had a common background. 
There is also striking similarity between the social life 
described in the Homeric poems and that of the Veda. Both 
are patriarchal and tribal. These ^reements indicate that 
the two peoples must have been in close contact at some 
early period, but ndther possessed any recollection of those 

* New Light mt the Mott dadeat Salt ( 1934). p. 2 *©. 

* Ibid., pp. ae8-9- 
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times, and they met as strangers within the Persian Empire. 
Thus in the Rg Veda the European will find memorials of 
his own racial inheritance.' For a considerable period after 
their separation from their Western kinsmen, the Indians 
and Iranians lived together, The most prominent figure 
among the duties of the Rg Veda is Varuna, wise and all- 
powerful, who rules heaven and earth and die underworld 
by his holy ordinance, rw, the right. He is the protector of 
the moral order. Nothing is hidden from his eye. He is 
holy and pure-minded {^utadak^^. 

What 18 between heaven and earth and what is above, 
Everything Vanioa, the King, sees clearly— 

The very blinking of men’s eyes he numbers. 

He who moves, he who sands, he who hides himself, 

He who slips away or secretly steals into biding. 

That which two, sitting together, secretly debate, 

That is known by Varuj^a, the King, as third. 

He has his kingdom, spiritual and truthful, ‘which he 
leads to victory against all opposition’,* an idea which receives 
emphasis in Zoroastrianism in the struggle of Ormux against 
Ahriman, in the contest of the divine light with demonic 
darkness .* Varu^a’s kingdom is the anticipation of the King¬ 
dom of God {hrahmahk^ and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Vedic hymns were, however, composed after the 
separation of the Indians from the Iranians, and at the time 
of thdr composition^ their place of abode was the territory 
of the Sindhu (Indus). 

» Cf Mix MflUer: ‘In » far is we arc Aryia# in speech, that is, in thought, 
so fir the ^ is wn oldest book.’ ‘If one wiD only take the trouble to 
project himself into the life and thought, the poetry ind aedea, of i peofJe 
Wage, which bet display the first development of inlelkcrual activi? la 
our own race, he will find himself anracted by these hymns on many aides.... 
See Kiegi, The ^ Vtie (1898), p. ^ f'f’ T"' 

3 ‘Here first arises the important conception of a being who la by nature 
opposed to God, not only ia the sense of a demonic abolition generally, but 
in the sense of an adversary of the holy spirit of the deity with which he is in 
fimdamental conflict. Tins idea did not arise u pon the soil of Israel, but came 
down from Aryan tiincs’ (Rudolph Otto, Tie KiagJoa lie 5 m of 

Man, E-T- (193 8), p. 27 a). The idea of a divine warfere is to be met with la 
the Book of Enoch, in the Assumption of Mc«s (r. i, 2). 

« Max MCUer gives 1500-1200 s.c. as the period of composition of the 
Vodic hymns, Chift, 1.11; Weber the uxteenth century b.c. {M'utory of Indian 
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Twice the Persian gods all but conquered the West. On 
the first occasion they were stopped at Salamis. Centuries 
later, under the dynasty of the Arsadds, the god Mithra found 
his way into the Roman world, The hymns of the Vedas and 
the Avesta celebrate his name, and the Vedic Mitra and the 
Iranian Mithra have so many points of resemblance that 
there is not any doubt about thdr identity. For both religions 
he is a god of light invoked together with Heaven, who is 
cdled Vanina in the Vedas and Ahura in the Avesta. He is 
the protector of truth and the enemy of falsehood and error. 
Mitra-Varunaand the five other Adityas such as the Mithra- 
Ahura and the Amshaspands are not to be found in the 
original Aryan pantheon. They seem to have grown up at 
a later stage when the Hindus and Persians were still to¬ 
gether. In Zoroastrianism, Mithra acquired greater impor¬ 
tance. ‘Ahuramazda established him to maintain and watch 
over all this moving world.*' A distinction is made between 
the supreme dei^ who dwells in perpetual serenity above the 
stars and an active deity engag^ in ceaseless combat with 
the spirit of darkness. The Sme of Mithra extended to the 
borders of the Aegean Sea, and his name was well known in 
Ancient Greece. Artaxerxes popularized his worship in his 
different capitals at Babylon, t)amascus, and Sardis, as well 
as at Susa, Ecbatana, and Persepolis. In Babylon the 
official clergy (Magi) became more powerful than the indi¬ 
genous priests- They looked upon Mithra as the mediator 
between Ormuz, or light, and Ahriman, or darkness. They 
soon crossed Mesopotamia and penetrated into the heart of 
Asia Minor. They swarmed into Pontus, Galatia, and 
Phrygia, After the break-up of the Persian Empire, In the 
religious fermentation caused by the Macedonian conquest, 
Mithraism received a definitive form. Hellenic and Iranian 
beliefs came to be identified; Ahuramazda with Zeus, Vere- 
thraghna with Heracles, Anahita, to whom the bull was 
consecrated, with Artemis Tauropolos, and Mithra with 


Literattfiy p. ?); Hiuf 240^1400 (IntrodoetioQ to Aitareya Brihaona, 
i. 47 f.); 2CCO-I4CO 8-c. {Oritatal end Linguistie Sutiiei, p. 3r){ 

Kaegi 200^1^00 a.c. {^ke ^ Veda (1898), p. 11). H« holds that the cc^* 
JectioQ of the Vedic hTinits wu closed about i $00 ax. (p. 22). 

‘ Tdtii, 1.103. 
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Helios. The mysteries of Mithra found their way into the 
Roman Empire. Nero 54-68) wished to be initiated 
into the ceremonies by tne Magi. Mithra became linked up 
with the Great Mother Isis an 3 secured the official protec- 
don which the latter enjoyed. Commodus (a.d. iSo-pi) 
became an adept and participated in the ceremonies. In 
A.D. a 70 Aurelian won his ^ctories in the name of Mithra. 
In the year a.d. 307, Diocletianj Galerius, and Licinius 
dedicated at Carnunfum on the Danube a temple to Mithra, 
‘the protector of their Empire', and the last pagan who 
occupied the throne of the Caesars, Julian the Apostate, was 
an anient votary of Mithra. The worship of Mithra proved 
the most dangerous rival to the Christian Church before its 
alliance with Constantine. No wonder Renan observed: 
‘If Christianity had been stopped in its growth by some 
deadly disease, the world would have been Mithraist.' Then 
in the cathedrals the Bull would have supplanted the Cross. 

Commerce between the mouth of the Indus and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf was unbroken down to Buddhist times. We have 
evidence of trade by sea between the Phoenicians of the 
Levant and western India as early as 975 B.C., when Hiram, 
King of Tyre, imported ‘ivory, apes and peacocks’ for 
decorating the palaces and the temple of King Solomon.* 

Trade between the Indus valley and the Euphrates seems 
to be very ancient, for we find in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the Hittite kings of Mittani in Cappadocia belonging to 
the sixteenth or fifteenth century b.c., the names of the 
Vedic gods Indra, Mitra, Vaniija, and the Asvins, whom 
they call by the Vedic title NasatyS. The Hittite kings bore 
An^n names.* 

The ethical and religious speculations of the Jews derive 
largely from the culture wluch was common to Sumer, 
Egypt, and the Indus. The Hebrews first appear in history 
in the letters of Tell-el-Amarnaj which date from 1400 b.c. 
They relate how Hebrew nomads drifted into Palestine, 
which was then under Egyptian control, and entered the 
military service of the ^yptians. The Jews then were 
a barbarous nomad people with only the most rudimentary 

^ 1 Kbg»z. 22. 

* CamM^t Hisiory (/India, vol. i (1922). p. J20« 
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social forms. Apparently the Hebrew nomads who took 
rcfiige in Egypt were subjected to slavery, from which they 
•were delivers by a leader of notable gifts, whose name has 
come down to us. Moses persuaded the Hebrews to give up 
polytheism. The great Egyptologist Professor Breasted tells 
us that the Book of Proverbs and a large part of the Psalms 
are bas^ on older Egyptian literature, and the code exem¬ 
plified in Deuteronomy is largely a degraded version of the 
Hammurabi Code. 


TV 

We get to the third stage of Indian civilization in the older 
or canonical Upanisads,* which are pre-Buddhistic (900 to 
6c*o 0.C.). They set forth the fundamental concepts of 
Hindu thought, which still dominate the Indian mind. The 
highest wis&Tn is to know the self (Stmanam viddht). What 
is the self? The Upanifads answer that it is the primal spirit, 
pure awareness, distinct from bodily states and mental hap¬ 
penings. By a process of analysis, the self can be discrimin¬ 
ated from the not-self, The self is assumed to be that which 
remains identical in the varied experiences of life. It cannot 
be the body, which is subject to constant change. Nor can it 
be identififti with the dreaming self, which, though relatively 
free from assodation with external objects, is subject to 
changes like pains and pleasures, suffering and joy. Nor can 
it be confused with the state in dreamless sleep, for the self 
in such a condition seems to be non-existent. The Chandogya 
UpamsAd^v{\itTt this analysis of self is undertaken concludes 
by asserting that the self which is the basis of the stream of 
ctanges is the supreme light by which we sec and hear, 
think and meditate. The Mindukya Upanisad confirms this 
account. It disti nguishes four states of consdousn ess: ecstatic 
or transcendental consciousness (tunya), dreamless sleep 
(susupii)t dream (svapna)^ and waking (jSgra/). In the waking 
state the self is brought into relation with the physical en¬ 
vironment by the functioning of the body, but the body is 

’ Th« word Ufenijad ffieflns «Ty(aoIo|icaIly upa nest by. fix devotedly, 

sitting; end later came to signily secret {rafiaiye) tnstrucrion imparled at 
private meetings. * viii. 7—12. 
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not the self, for the sense of self persists even when our 
bodies are injured and brains ajfected. The self which is 
aware of possessing the body cannot be the same as the 
body. In the state of dreams, the self is aware of other 
worlds than the physical. In dreamless sleep the self subsists, 
even though it is not aware of the physical world of waking 
experience or the subtler world of dreams. The principle of 
objectivity is there, though it is unmanifest Neither body 
nor mind call function but for the principle of self. Though 
it is the intellect that gives rise to the consciousness of the 
ego, in another sense, it is itself its product. The psycholo¬ 
gical ego is a composite of ideas and imaginations, memories 
and affections, desires and habits. It is not the self, for we 
look upon our hopes and fears, our loves and disappoint¬ 
ments, as waves on the stream which we can olyectify or 
dramatize by means of the inward light. The self is more 
than the ego; personality is truly a mask. The self is the 
silent eternal witness, a light which no power can extinguish, 
whose attributes are truth and beauty, peace and wisdom, 
our true b«ng which we do not perceive on account of the 
cloud of ignorance which covers our eyes. We can, however, 
see it in the empty space of the heart (krday 3 kSit\ in the bare 
room of the inner man {antarhkutasya kki). When the 
interior darkness is illuminated there is the reflection in our 
consciousness of that principle which is the foundation of our 
life, which by its continuous presence sustains the broken 
parts of life and correlates them. It is the mysterious depth 
in which the spirit turns back on itself, its most secret 
dimension. This spiritual consciousness is not a meta¬ 
physical fantasy but one that can be realized by each of us. 
In this transcendental consciousness, where the body is still, 
the mind attains quiescence, and thought comes to rest, we 
are in contact with the pure spirit or which the states of 
waking, dream, and sleep are imperfect articulations. It is, 
according to the Upani?ad, unseen (by sense orw8)> un¬ 
related to the things of the world, incomprehensible (by the 
mind), devoid of marks (which can be the basis of inference), 
unthinkable, indescribably essentially of the nature of 
consciousness which constitutes the chmeter of the self, 
negation of all phenomena, the tranquil, the blissful, the 
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‘non-dual*.* This negative knowledge is not mere ignorance. 
To know that the supreme spirit is not to be confused with any 
object that can be apprehended in this life is the most perfect 
knowledge of it. Even when we say that it remains unknown 
it is known by us. We affirm that It is unrelated to objects 
external as in waking experience, or internal as in dreams, 
and is a state which transcends all ordinary experience,^ 
though it is its basis. Keality is not an object of knowledge 
but is knowledge. For when knowledge is objectified, the 
knower and the known are mutually alien. In such cases we 
cannot know an object but only know about it. In true 
knowledge of (he real, we must know the real and not merelj^ 
ideas about it. We should know the spirit and in the spint 
(dlmanam atmana). And this is not possible if the spirit were 
an object. The moment we make it into an object, we distort 
its nature. 

Answering to the four states of the self arc the four views 
of reality. Brahman is the impersonal Absolute to which no 
finite signs or symbols are applicable. It is beyond all the 
similitudes of our limited understanding. The vin ficgativa 
or the way of negation is prominent in the Upahlsads.^ We 
can only say T am chat *I am*.^ ‘That in which one secs 
nothing else, hears nothing else, knows nothing else is the 
infinite.On this NSrada asks, ‘Where does the infinite 
exist?’ (sa kasmn pratisthitai^. He who raises such a queiy 
has not comprehended the nature of the Infinite. So Sanat- 
kumSra says, ‘He exists in his majesty’ {svb mahimni)^ and, 
afraid that his answer might suggest a distinction between 
the infinite and his majesty, addsr ‘or rather he does not 
exist in his majesty’ {jadi vS na mahmaet^. The Upanisads 
require us to adopt an attitude of utter silence in regard to the 
nature of the absolute spirit. If, however, any description is 
permitted, it can only be in negative terms. This does not 
mean that the absolute is non-beingj for the very feet diat the 

‘ 8vyAv«ldr/vs. agrthyam, akJesanara. aclniyam, avyipadefyuD, 

ekltmapratyayasSramprapancopaia/naiD, ^tam, tivam, advaitam’ {MaaJukya 

Up. 1 . 7 ). 

* 'avasCa, anapakmbhaa, lokoTtarui.' Gvi4ividdi£^ariiiQnMa?t/uiyg 
Up. ir. 88. 

* See BThsdirAVjaka U;®. iJ. J- 1 . 

* ‘so’hamaami.’ lU Up. r6. 


* CkdjtdcQa Up. vii. 34. I. 
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self of man is able to know it indicates its kinship with the 
deepest in man. Brahman is Atman, That art thou. If a 
more detailed description is required, it is said to be pure 
being, awareness, and bliss {iACcidanandd). 

Evidently the authors of tnese writings are awaje that the 
highest reality thus conceived seems to the ordinary intelli¬ 
gence to be that which has the least content, the thinnest of 
all abstractions- For the religious consciousness, God as 
pure being is not of much importance. While insisting that 
the nature of the supreme being cannot be adequately 
expressed in terms fomiliar to our finite mind, the Upanisa(^s 
ascribe qualities such as oneness, wisdom, perfection to the 
object of their worship. ‘He who is one, above all distinction 
of colour, who dispenses through his varied powers the hid¬ 
den needs of men of many colours, who knows all things 
from beginning to end, may he unite us with the sacred 
wisdom.’* This conception of the real as the divine self 
answers to the state of Seamless sleep. 

In the state of dreamless sleep the principle of objectivity 
from which the dream and waking states arise is present 
though it is inactive. So also when Brahman becomes Ilvara 
the personal god, he is confronted by the principle of objec¬ 
tivity. The repose of Brahman is dissevered into the dudity 
of subject and object, self-conscious intelligence facing the 
principle of objectivity which is in an unmanifested 
form in the state of world dissolution when all distinctions 
disappear. If our feeble minds are to form any conception of 
the inconceivable beginning of things, we may think of the 
cosmos as arising from a self-division of the Absolute. In 
the undivided Absolute, time is not, and there is no history, 
God negates Himself in order that there may be a world. 
The sundering of the Absolute into the personal God and 
object is creation *s dawn. The object is regarded as the void, 
the mere framework of space-time. We can think away all 
objects, all worlds, but the vast void cannot be thought away. 
It is the abyss, the unfathomable night, the tamos which is 

* eko'vanjo luhudiU f akoyoiet 
anekSn nihitZrtho dadhici, 
vicaiHc 3 Qte vih^m Sdau tt dev&K 
u DO buddh^ jublujS samy^naktu. 
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mentioned in the Nasadiya sukta of the Rg Veda. The whole 
universe shrivels into nothingness, though it has limitless 
possibilities which will be roused into activity by the divine 
overlord, the spirit of God floating on the waters. The 
supreme is compared to light which shineth in darkness, and 
yet light presupposes the infinity of darkness. 

The contemplation of sheer nothingness as a possibility 
leads to the perception that any kind of existence requires an 
absolute being which would overcome utter non-being. Kven 
the minimum of being involves the defeat of non-being by 
positive being. The existence of anything at all prcsujiposcs 
absolute positivity, eternal being, activity, and form which 
actualizes potentialities. At the stage of duality the Supreme 
is conceived as a personal being whose knowledge and will 
are not dependent on anything outside himself and who is in 
turn identical with the Absolute being itself. ‘He is the lord 
of all, the knower of all, the controller within, the source of 
all, that from which all things originate, and in which they 
finally disappear.’* He is the ligos, the knower of all 
beings ever present in the hearts oi all (iaruasya hrdi 
ihitam). If we start from the cosmic end, it is true to say ‘In 
the beginning was the Logos’, the personal creator God. The 
dualism of God and matter, good and evil, eternity and time, 
is not ultimate as with some Gnostics and Manlchaeans. It 
is subordinate to a fundamental monism. Yet the problem of 
evil is a real problem.* In the view of the Upanisads, the 
Absolute is not the creator of the world. God the creator 
facing nothingness is the first act and the rest of creation is 
secondary. T^he world is created by God because nothing 
can become something, something new that never existed 
before, only through the dynamism of being. From the 
womb of nature {^rakrtt) the self ($urusd) creates. Creative- 

^ MSa^iya XJf .). 6. 

* Ic not trac^ to the ebnse of freedom with which God endowed his 
creatures. Such an explanation Is not free fiois difficulties. If God gave us 
fieedom which we used to choose evil, the |iver of such a fatal gift o the cause 
of pab and evil. As He 1 $ omnladcnt, He would have foreseen the sobering and 
evil of the world and jet created mao and gave h'»T> this source of all perdition. 
Cahdnist lheolog7. which affirms that God has from all eternity predeter¬ 
mined some ro eternal salvation and others to eternal damnation, follows as a 
natural corollary from the offifiiidence of God. 
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ness is out of the freedom of being; birth or production is 
from nature or non-being. Self is the fether who creates; 
not-self is the mother who generates. The two principles 
interact and supplement one another. The free human 
individual is a ckild of God as well as the product of non- 
b«ng from out of which God creates the world. He is both 
b«ng and non-being, and the progress of man consists in the 
awakening of spirit and the overcomii^ of the abyss of non- 
being in his own nature. Creation ofthe world cannot be 
deduced from the Absolute (Brahman), which is perfectly 
self-sufficient, beyond all distinctions of the world, but the 
world implies movement in God {Iivara\ and its relation to 
God is not accidental or unnecessary.^ 

In the stage answering to the dream, livara the personal 
God becomes Hiraoyagarbha the world-soul, which is said to 
be the first-born son or God.* The conception of the world- 
soul affirms not only the oneness of the cosmos but the 
organic unity of humanity and the significance of its social 
destiny. When the world is manifested as in the waking 
state, we have Virat or the cosmic person. We thus have the 
supreme Absolute which is the first principle, from which 
both the personal God (nous) and world-souf arise Co mediate 
between the Absolute and the world. The symbol Aum, 
including the three sounds aum, represents the supreme 
with its three gross, subtle, and causal aspects. Even as the 
totality of man’s experience includes the three states of 
waking, dream, and dreamless sleep, ^ the reality of Brahman 
includes the gross, subtle, and caussJ aspects of the universe. 
As the Upanisad says: ‘All that is past, present and future is 
verily Aum; that which is beyond these three modes of 
time is also Aum.'+ There is no justification for confusing 
the Brahman of the Upanisads with the Ens ahstraensstmum. 
The pure being of Brahman is not the last residue of analysis 
and abstraction, which is almost identical with pure nothing- 

^ This view his led to the miseoBcepdon In Gnostics like Mtrdoo who 
contend that the evil world was created by an evil godi Bemioargos. 

* See XJf. iii. 4; iv. IS; ri. r8. 

> Gau^apSda, i. 2: ‘tridhl debe vyavuthiiah.* See also ‘tri?udWmasD yat- 
tolyam amlnyani’, i. 22. 

4 *bKQum bha^ bhavjsyad id sarvam aurakaia eva. yaccanyat tnkali- 
titao ladapy aumkira cva.* MSnJukya Vf. i. r. See also i. 8 ~ir. 
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ness, but the one Transcendent Fact in which all other facts 
are held. It h incomprehensible not because it is empty but 
because it is full (jturnam), as the Uwnisad has it.* It exceeds 
our powers of comprehension. Every idea or image we 
form of the highest reality is in a sense an abstraction. The 
most concrete idea we can form of it, viz. divine personality, 
is also an abstraction, however comprehensive it may be. 
The supreme reality is incomprehensible in the sense that 
it cannot be expressed in logical propositions is 

creasingly apprehensible by tTie purified mind. Inis a]>pre- 
hension is reached not so much by the exercise of reason as 
by the purification of the heart, by the process of turning the 
attention of the soul to its own central necessities. The con¬ 
ception of the ground of all existence in God and of the kin¬ 
ship of the human spirit to the divine is at the ba^s of the 
idea that the human soul is an exile always longing for home. 
It is the source of the urge in the heart towards union with 

the beloved. . , 

The world of our daily experience is ditterent trom the 
real world, whose existence we are able to infer from the 
empirical fects of direct intuition. The world of multiplicity 
(nSHdtva) is declared to be less real than that of the Absolute. 
He who has attained an insight into rcalitv will see that the 
world of mulfiplicity is the non-dual BrsOiman, pure, free, 
and ever illumined. When God is defined as the sole reality, 
there is a tendency to do less than justice to the existence 
of creatures. The status of the world is an interpretation and 
not a of experience as the being of God is. AH mystic 
experience invi^ves an experience of the comparative un¬ 
reality of everything else, including the finite individual. 
The relative non-being of creatures is the fact of experience 
which is interpreted in different ways by systems of philo¬ 
sophy It is to theists nothing more than utter dependence 
on God- The view of the Upanisads does not destroy the 
sense of the reality and importance of the historical process. 

I II is unforranetc 6ti tUa point should be persistently misunderstood. 
Cf- Father Tynell: ‘Heaven and certh are not more asunder than Oncotal 
ud Christian mysudsm: the one lookbg to nonentity as the Summum Bonum, 
the other to the Fulness of Infinite cxismnee* (M- D- Pclrc, F w fiS^/ and 
!Ornr//(i937),p-38). 
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History is not a meaningless repetition but a creative pro¬ 
cess determined by the free acts of the individuals. The 
spiritual world is more real than the material world, and we 
can remake the earth in its likeness if we truly believe and 
practise the life of spiri t. 

The Upanisads protest against the excl\isive sway of the 
dialectical spirit, against the rigid limitation of experience 
to the data of sense and reason. They believe in the possi¬ 
bility of a direct intercourse with the central reality, inter¬ 
course not through any external media such as historical 
revelations, oracles, answers to prayers, and the like, but by a 
species of intuitive identification in which the indiwdual 
becomes in very truth the partaker of the divine nature. 
Since that which is sought is on^ he who would have the 
vision oht must get back to the prindple of unity in himself. 
He must become one instead of being many. Life in the 
physical body which casts its glamour over us is not our real 
self, Senses and intellect are only means, for the self is the 
witness of both. We must empty and exhaust ourselves if we 
would be filled. It is in that strange experi ence when we check 
the stream of thoughts and desires that we get into touch 
with our real sdf. This state is not one of waking, dream, or 
sleep. The contemplative act is accomplished more in 
receiving than in seeking. To contemplate is to see, and the 
manner of our seeing varies with the state of our souls. It is 
the intuition of our true selfhood, which is ndther a prisoner 
in the body nor a captive in the cage of passing thoughts and 
fleeting passions, but a free universal spirit. These memor¬ 
able moments of our life reveal to us tKe truth that we are, 
though we soon lapse from them into the familiar life of body, 
sense, and mind; and yet these moments of our divine 
existence continue to guide us the rest of our lives as ‘pillars 
of cloud by day, pillars of fire by night'. The soul is led 
through a succession of states until b the depths of its own 
being it experiences the touch of dignity and feels the life of 
God. By breaking through the entanglements of created 
things, the veils of sense and of intellect, the soul establishes 
itsclr in the nudity of spirit. The seer no longer distinguishes 
himself from that which is seen. He is one with the centre 
which U the centre of all. It is the flight of the alone to the 
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alone of Plotinus, the meeting of naked substances, the soul 
and God of St. John of the Cross.* God ceases to be an 
object external to the individual and becomes a consuming 
experience. 

In the Taiidnya Xj^anisad it is argued that the human in¬ 
dividual is the microcosm. The same structure is found on 
a large scale in the universe and on a small scale in the in- 
di\nduaU, who reproduce the whole in miniature, mirror 
every level and form of being from inanimate matter to God. 
All grades of being intersect in man.* He stands on the 
frontier between impersonal nature, where operation is deter¬ 
mined by rigid law and the domain of spiritual freedom. 
This paradoxical character of man is suggested by the state¬ 
ment that he is a fallen creature, an earthly being preserving 
memories of heaven. The reflection of the divine light is in 
him. He is the highest of all created beings, who can share 
consciously the creative freedom of spirit. Matter {annd)^ 
life (^rdna\ consciousness (manai)^ intelligence 
aad bliss (dnanda) constitute a ladder of increasing reality ' 
which passes from the negadve pole of pure nonentity to the 
positive pole of God’s absolute bring. Man is essentially 
an Intellectual being, though he shares the vital subpersonal 
life of the animals, and is united with spirit. A healthy 
animal by its sound instincts is able to lead a normal life, but 
man can attain normality not merely by the development of 
his intellect with its productions of arts and crafts but by the 
acceptance of the world of spirit with its non-utilitarian 
values. Man hiingers and thirsts not only for bread but for 
the bread of eternal life, for truth, beauty, goodness, and 
holiness. To achieve harmony is the aim ofhis existence.^ If 
he purifies himself, he becomes divine; if he is still impure, he 
will sink into lower forms of life. Man’s will is free to assert 

I St Joim of ^ Cross says: ‘In order chat God should bring the soul to 
this union is kjs own way, the sole worthy nclioQ is that which unloads and 
empoes the &culQes, which males them renounce their fiatuml jurisdiction 
and operuions in order that they may receive the infusion and the illumination 
of thesupemacund’ {dseent ofMotat Camel, bk, m, chap. z). 

’ Cf. Proclus: ‘Ail things are in ad things, but m each according to io 
proper oatare* {Slem/ut o/Tifologyt prop. 103). 

> Human beings are distinguished into three dasaes: siit 9 iia, r^aia, and 
iSmaia, according as one or the other quality preponderates. 
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itself against the universal order. If he does so, it will assert 
itself against him. An inner disharmony between his self-will 
and the spiritual impulse of his nature produces disquiet. 

So long as the soul is held captive in the body and the 
senses and is not their master, there is an internal conflict of 
good and evil, light and darkness. This dualism is a part of 
ethical struggle and religious consciousness, but it is not 
ultimate. E\dl is not a positive malignant thing incapable 
of control and change. If good and evil are regarded as abso¬ 
lute, then their opposition and struggle will be without end 
and meaning. Avidya^ which is more a functional disorder 
of the human mind than an organic defect of the universe, 
can be removed and evil overcome. We must win a victory 
over our self before we can win it over the environment. 

All the things of the world are there to be enjoyed by man, 
but in a spirit of detachment. 'Enjoy bv renunciation', says 
the Upanisad.^ What matters is not tfie possession or the 
non-possession of things but our attitude towards them. The 
question relates to the desires and the appetites, not to the 
tilings to which they are directed. It is what a man «V, not 
what he has, his Irame of mind that matters. The BrhadSran- 
yaka Vpani^ad asks us to use the resources of the world for 
the unfolding of the spirit. All things are dear, not for their 
own sake but for the sake of the spirit. To be detached is 
never to want anything for oneself, If we cannot be satisfied 
with the beauty of the flower until we pluck it and put it 
in our buttonhole, we cannot be at peace. From detachment 
comes wisdom, harmony with the environment, peace. The 
higher vision is possible only for those who have organized 
their natures. Jfiana or wisdom is a function of being. The 
path to it is as hard *as the sharp edge of a razor*. 

The individual is already in possession of the truth. The 
part of the teacher is that of the midwife, to assist to bring 
the truth to clear consciousness. To become conscious of the 
world of spirit is to be reborn. Brahmacarya or initiation into 
gayatn marks the second birth.* While the first birth into 
the physical environment involves disunion and separation, 
submission to necessity, the second birth represents the 

* *^krena bbufliTtha* {Ija Up)~ 

* the Upaciiaci, *tad dvitxyajs jaatoa, mats sititrl, pIlitD iciryih’. 
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victory over the constraint of necessity and the attainment of 
union and liberty. It is life at a deeper level. Thtjfiamorthe 
man of insight has liberated himself from the bondage of fear 
of life and of death, from the prejudices of his time and place, 
of his age and country. As one with the universal self, he has 
the utmost charity and love for all creation. Things of the 
world do not tempt him, for he U freed from the bondage of 
selfish desires and passions.* He does not look upon himself 
as his own. He has emptied himself of all selfishness.* In a 
femous image, the Upanisads declare that the released souls 
become one with Brahman even as the rivers losing their 
name and form become one with the ocean.* Another 
image is that of a lump of salt dropped into water and dis¬ 
solved in it* The TaUHnya Vfdmsad makes out that the 
liberated soul feels his oneness with God but is not absorbed 
in the Absolute. It U unity of spirit but not of substance.s 
It is the infinite love of God that is lived by the soul. It is a 
unity of spirit between the individual and God, so long as the 
cosmic process lasts-^ The highest life is an incomparable 

E lcnituae and infinite liberty. The free man is not bound by 
ws, for he has become more than the law, the lawmaker, 
a king 

* Brhaiir&nyaki U/.iv. 4, 83. 

* In repr«scntin| the rdation between the »ul and Godi St. John of the 
Cioe has recourse to the classic image of the ilame and the wexx). So long as 
the wood keepe its own native humidity, It smokes, h cnektes. It ia changing 
bat is not changed. Only when It becomes pu re flame is it eompleiely changed. 
{LhiHgFJaa/, Scr. i,v. 5.) 

3 Cf. St. Theresa: ‘One might speak of the water from the sky, wlikh iails 
into a river or a fountain, and is so l«i in it that wc cannot any longer divide or 
distinguish which Is the warer of the river and which the drop from the aky. 
Or better, of a tiny brook which throws itself Into the sea, and which it is im¬ 
possible to separate from thence^ {lafenor CasiU, Seventh Mansion, chap. li). 
< Sr^attiwyake 11.4. i*. 

* Cfi St. John of the Cross: ‘Mine are the heavens and mine is the earth, 
mbe arc mankind and the just and the sinners; the angels are mine and the 
Motherof God, and all things are mine; and God himself is mine and for me; 
for Christ Is mine and all for me. Truly then what seekest thou for, my souh 
and whit doest thou ask fori All that Is is thine and is all for thee’ {S^ntMal 
Maxims and Stniensesy dted in Maritain, T&e Dtiress a/Xnftv/edgs{i^$7), 
pp. 446-7). 

* Set An Idealist Viea of Li/r, and ed. (r937), pp. 306-ro. 

’ Brkadera^aka Up. Iv. 4.23. 
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‘Whoever knows I am Brahman becomes all this.’* This 
supreme aim of eternal life is accessible here below, even 
before the dissolution of the pitiable flesh,* in this perishable 
and fleeting existence itself. It is the state oijVvanmuku. The 
individual reflects from his personal centre the vitality, the 
fire, the light, the intelligence, the inexhaustible energy of 
the primordial source. He does not lose his individual being 
so long as the cosmic process lasts. 

The distinction between paravidyS, or higher wisdom, and 
aparavidyei, or lower knowledge, is made in the Upanisads.J 
While a few arc capable of the effort required to attain en¬ 
lightenment, the large majority are incapable of such ^ort 
and for them the lower knowledge, with its belief in ritual 
and tradidonal ceremonial, is intended. While it has to be 
transcended by those who seek enlightenment, it is a useful 
aid for the ordinary people. Those who are not saved are 
bound to the wheel ot rebirth governed by the law of Karma 
or moral causation. 

For the first time in the history of thought, the Upanifads 
indicate a religious view which has for its integral elements: 
the supremacy of the Absolute spirit 5 the reality of mystic 
consciousness; the distinction between intellect soberly con¬ 
templating the intelligible and intellect rapt into enthusiasm 
and borne above itself; higher and lower knowledge; the 
via negaiiva as the way of approach to the mystic conscioi^ 
ness; the non-uUimaten«s of the pluralistic universe with its 
independent ewstents, some with life, some with conscious¬ 
ness; insistence on ascetic discipline; rebirth determined by 
the law of Karma, until the destiny of man is realized which 
is release or deliverance. This religious outlook seems to 
have affected the thought of the West from very early times.* 

The rise of philosophical reflection in Greece and the 
revolt against the traditional Homeric religion belongs to 
this period. India and the West were brought into closer 


1 Ibid. j. 4. 10. 

’ Mu^aka Vp- i. 


Ibid. iv. 4. 7 . 


I. 4 - 5 - 


• ‘Espedall? do« tl«re »eeCQ » be a growing probabibty that, from the 
historial sondpolnt at utj nit, ladU wm the birthplace of oar fgudaraectal 
imtpninp, the cradle of contemplative rcli^n and the nobler philosophy 
(Stutfield, Mysticim aniCatMUiaa (1915), p. 3 *)« 
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political, economic, and cultural connexion in the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.c. The outstanding event of the period was the rise 
of Persia. Babylon fell in 538 b.c., and Cyrus founded the 
Persian Empire. About 510 b.c., his successor Darius made 
the Indus valley a part of his empire, which also included 
Greece.* The Iranians, who rufed the empire from the 
Mediterranean to the Indus, were themselves kinsmen of 
the Vedic Aryans. The community of interest and ideals 
between the kindred peoples received emphasis during the 
centuries preceding the invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great, when Persia exercised sway over north-western India. 
While Indians took part in the invasion of Greece in 480 
B.C., Greek officials and soldiers served in India also. The 
Indians knew the Greek lonians {ydvdnasf as early as the 
period when north-west India was under fersian rule. The 
earliest speculations, which questioned the simple eschato¬ 
logy of rtomer and sought for a more rational explanation 
or ^hc meaning of life, originated with the Ionian Greeks of 
Asia Minor, who were in touch with Persia. Though Thales 
of Miletus was the fether of Greek philosophy, the founda¬ 
tions of Greek metaphysics were laid ^ the Eleatic school, 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno. The merchant seamen 
who established Greek colonies broke down the seclusion of 
Greek life and brought to their native cities knowledge of 
many strange things from other lands. Anaxagoras, the 
chief forerunner of Socrates, came from the Ionian Claao- 
menae of Asia Minor, and Xenophanes was a homeless 
wanderer. There is great agreement between the teaching 
of the Upanisads on the nature of reality and the Eleadc 
doctrine, between the SSmkhya teaching and the views of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras. Much has been made of these 
resemblances, though it is quite possible that the Greeks and 
the Indians reached similar conclusions independently of 
one another. 

^ The first Greek beofc about lodia was perhaps written by ScyJax, & Greek 
»ee<iptila whom Derius commiaioaed to explore the course of the Indus 
about (;io b.c. (Herodotus, iv. 44). 

* Cf. Pli^ni, who speab of the Greek laipt as yivanini lifs, Iv. x. 49. 
The Rrtkiir equivalent of yseasa, viz. ywa, is us^ In the inscriptions of 
AioJta to describe tho Hellenic princes of Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia, Epiru^ 
aod Syria. 
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The case is somewhat different with the mystery cults and 
the teaching of Pythagoras and Plato. In them we find a 
decisive break with the Greek tradition of rationalism and 
humanism. The mystic tradition is definitely un-Greek in 
its character.* A reference to the Orphic and Eleusinian 
mysteries and the doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato will 
help to elucidate the distinctive iaracter of this tradition 
in Greek thought. 

Orpheus, said to be a Thracian, appears in Greek history 
as the prophet of a religious school or sect with a code of 
rules or life, a mystical theology, and a system of purificatory 
and expiatory rites.* His teachings arc embodied in a col¬ 
lection of writings to which there are frequent references in 
Greek literature.* Dionysus is the god of the cult. Fdth 
in the inherent immortality of the soul is a cardinal feature 
of the Orphic religion.* In the phenomenon of ecstasy the 
soul ‘steps out of the body' and reveals its true nature. 
Orgiastic religions share the conviction that the worshippers 
of God are possessed by God-s When we are possessed by 
God, we are for the moment lifted to the divine status- What 
can become divine even for a time cannot be different in 
essence from the divine, though It is not, however, divine 
when it is enclosed in the bodv. There is no insuperable 

S lf between Gc^ and the souf. The release of the divine 
im the non-divine elements is the objective of the Orphic 

» Nletz«he looks upon PUlo’a thought &» See hh Will « 

? 9 wtry od. by Dr. 0 «ar Levy, vol. i (1909), p. 346. 

* Plato, ^9 c. 

> In the Hippelytat of Euripidea, TheMUs taunts bla $on with the M«tic life 
he leads through having taken Orpheui for hh lord. In the AtctsiU the chorus 
lament that they have found no remedy for the blow* of fate, ‘no charm or 
T hracian ubleta which tuneful Or^heue carved out’. Orphism a nwndoned 
in Plato’s Qratyhs, 402 hi Lctfft, n. 669 d, riji. 829 dj KtfubHe, ii. 364 
Im, p. 336 b. 

< Her^nia, 11.81. 

* Orphism was a reformatioo of the Dionydan religion. The great step 
that Orpheus took was that, while he kept die old Bacchic fidth that man 
might become a god, he altered the conception of what a God was and he 
sought to obtain that godhead by wholly difierent means. The grace besought 
was not physical intoxication but spiritual ecstasyj the means he adopted, not 
drunkenness but abstinence and rites of purification’ (J. E. Harrison, Fr 6 l<i^ 

mns 19 Me 0/ Greek KelipM (19^3)* P 477 )* 
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religion. The soul is not a feeble double of the individual 
as in Homer, but is a ^Icn god which is restored to its high 
estate by a system of sacraments and purifications. 

If the soul is divine and immortal in essence, and if it is 
not at once freed from bondage at death, then it must remain 
in an intermediate state or in other animal and human forms 
until release is attained. Man is required to free himself 
from the chains of the body in which the soul lies bound 
like a prisoner in the cell. It has a long way to go before it 
can find its freedom. The death of the body frees it for a 
little while, but it passes on to a new body. It continues 
the journey perpetually, alternating between an unfettered 
separate existence and an ever-renewed embodiment travers¬ 
ing the great tdrcle of necessity in which it assumes many 
bodies, birth is not the beginning of a new life but admis¬ 
sion into a new environment. This wheel of birth goes on 
until the soul escapes from it by attaining release.* It be¬ 
comes divine, as it was before It entered a mortal body.* To 
seek to become like the gods is to the orthodox Greek the 
height of insolence, though it is of the essence of the Orphic 
religion. We have the f^ical Greek reaction to the fine 
abandon of the Orphic ‘God am I, mortal no longer’ in 
Pindar. ‘Seek not to become a god.’ ‘Seek not to become 
2^us . . . mortal things befit mortals best.’ ‘Mortal minds 
must seek what is fitting at the hands of the gods, recog¬ 
nising what is at our feet, and to what lot we are born. 
Strive no^ my scml, for an immortal life, but do the thing 
which it is within thy power to dc.’s The concern of the 
Orphic is not so much with the future of the soul as with 
the attainment of perfect purity. 

* Cf- Campeino, Gold Tablet*, No. 5. ‘I have flown out of the so/rowful 
weary wheel’ {Preit^ena » /A? Siu^ of Gnek R/IigioH, J. E. Harrison 

* See Plato, Phoiirui, b; Croty/us, 400 b: HerodoTU* apeak* of A 
Thracian tribe, the Gt/ai, who believe in 'men made immortal’, iv. 93-4. 
They accept the doctrine of rebirth also. See Rohdci p. 263. 

* W. K. C Guthrie, Orffau and Grttk Peli^on (i 935 )» PP* * 3 ^^* 
'GenntTit Greek religioo know* no mysaeal itriving after a hleaied union with 
God in ecstasy after an abolition ^ the limits of individuality in a realm 
beyond the coDsaou* lift. Prophetic austeri^and mystic indiflerence arealike 
foreign W it* (Hefler, Prayer, E.T. (193a), p. 76). 
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The possibility of salvation or the germ of divinity lies 
within each of us. Its existence does not assure one of per¬ 
fection, for it may be suppressed by a life of sinfulness. To 
become actually what we are now potentially, to shake off 
our earthly trammels, we must leati the Orphic life. The 
source of evil is in our appetites and passions, which must 
be subdued. Ascetic practices are prescribed, such as ab¬ 
stinence from beans, flesh, and certain kinds of fish, wearing 
ordained clothes, and avoidance of bloody sacrifices. In the 
Orphic mysteries we find in addition to baptism such rites as 
the Sacred Marriage, the Birth of the Holy Child, and these 

E erhaps led to later Christian sacraments.* Union with the 
ody and its desires is regarded as a thwarting hindrance 
to the immortal abiding life of the soul. Orphism does not 
insist on the civic virtues characteristic of Greek morality.* 
The Orphic cult transcends the limits of blood groups. It 
affirms that all men arc brothers. The sense of sofidarity not 
only includes all mankind but embraces all living things. 
All life is one, and God is one. The pictures of Orpheus 
in which wild and tame animals were represented as lying 
down in amity side by side all alike, charmed by the notes 
of his lyre, illustrate the unity of all living creationThe 
influence of the Orphic cult was on the side of civiliaation 
and the arts of peace. Orpheus was entirely free from war¬ 
like attributes, and his lyre was used to soften the hearts of 
men. Orphic religion is different from the anthropomorphic 
worship of the Greeks. Its adherents are organized in 
communities based on voluntary admission ana initiation. 
Orphic cosmogony and eschatology are foreign to the Greek 

^ The early Christians owed some of their ooblest impokee to Orphism.* 
J. £. Harrison, Prolt^ntna is tiu 8tu^ cfCnek (1903), p. 504; 

see also p. $49. 

* Rohde observes: ‘It does not enjoin the practice of the dvic virtues, nor 
h discipline or trana/ormadoD of character reqoired by It; the tu 01 total of ill 
morality ii to bend oae*! course towards the dei^ and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrarions of earthly life, bnt flvm earthly ashtence itself* 
{Psyehiy ii. 123), This was a religion of an entirely difiereot kind firom the 
civic worship to which the ordinary Greek professed his allegiance* (Guthrie, 
op. cit., p. 206). 

* They may be the symbol of the Good Shepherd of the Christians and 
remind us of Kf;na with the lute. 
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spirit. Homer is not troubled hy the problem of the origin 
of things. He knows of no world egg which plays a pro¬ 
minent part in many cosmogonies ana in Orphism. Those 
who are familiar with the Vedic hymn of creation will note 
that the conceptions of night zni chaos and the birth of 
love, as well as that of the cosmic egg, are accepted by the 
Orphics.t 

tn later times Orphic theology was studied by Greek 
philosophers, Eudemus the Peripatetic, Chrysippus the 
Stoic, and Proclus the Neoplatonist. It became a favourite 
study of the grammarians ot Alexandria. While much of the 
Orphic literature that has come down to us is of a late date, 
'the thin gold plates, with Orphic verses inscribed on them 
discovered at ihourioi and Petelia, take us back to a time 
when Orphicism was still a living creed’.* ‘From them we 
learn’, says Professor Burnet, 'thzt it has some striking re¬ 
semblances to the belief prevalent in India about the same 
time’, though he finds it 'impossible to assume any Indian 
influence in Greece at this date’. The beliefs held in common 
are those of rebirth, the immortality and godlike character 
of the soul, the bondage of the soul in the body, and the 
possibility of release by purification. If we add to them 
metaphors like the wheel of birth and the world egg, the sug¬ 
gestion of natural coincidence is somewhat unconvincing.^ 

* The mosr popalu of all Orphic theogonJea bolds that Chrenos or Time, 
'who grow$ not old*, first eustod, and from it sprang ether and the fbrmkn 
chaos. From them was formed an egg which bursting in due time disclosed 
Erce or Fhanea, the fixiiborn. at once male and female end having within 
himaclf the seeds of all creatures. Pbanes creates ibe Sun and Moon and 
Night, and from Night arise Uraaos and Gaea (Heaven and Earth). These 
two give birth to the Titans, amoDg whom is R^ronos. who defeats bis father 
Uraaos and succeeds to his throne. He is in turn depceed by Zeus, who 
Swallows Phanea and thus becomes the father of gods and men (Legge, Fere- 
ruHsers and Rwaii ef Ckrisliertity (192$). vol. i, p. 123; see Anstophanes, 
The Birds, 693 ff,). For the Vedic theory of creetioa. see Indian BhHesofkyy 

and ed., vol- j (1929), pp. 100 S. 

* Burney Berly Qretk PUhtofhy (1930), p. 82. 

^ There ace certain striking resemblanees is the matter of the passage io 
heaven. In flie ^ Veda heaven is the home of the soul to which, a^ death, 
it returns purified (x. 14. 8); before reaching heaven it has to cross e stream 
(x. 63.10) and pas by yama*s watchful dogs, *the spotted dogs of Sarama’ 
it. 14.10). 
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The Elcusinian cult is akin to the Orphic and uses Orphic 
hymns. While the Orphic cult imposes an ascetic regimen, 
no such claim is made for Elcusis. Its root idea seems to be 
more magical than ethical.* If we perform the correct ritual 
the great goddess will protect us here and hereafter. Yet, 
so far as the thcorcdcar background is concerned, it is not 
different from that of the Orphics, It believes that the divine 
dwells in man. Dark shrouSs are wrapped round it and we 
must unwrap them. Initiation was considered to be of great 
importance. Any one who has not had initiation is only a 
half-man. Through it we enter into an awareness of our real 
selfhood, which is divine. This is to be twice born. Our 
first birth is the physical one; the second is unto what is 
real in us, to be changed in our nature. The yearning of 
religion is the desire tor union with our true self. At the 
conclusion of the rites, the last words heard by the initiates 
were *Go in peace’.^ They were to depart with their minds 
serene and souls at rest. 'The initiated', said Aristotle, ‘are 
not supposed to learn anything, but to be affected in a cer¬ 
tain way and put into a certain frame of mind.’^ Even 
Alexander and Julius Caesar availed themselves of these 
initiatory rites. God is not a word or a concept but a con- 
scxotisness we can realize here and now in the flesh. Religion 
is more than worship of a personal God. These doctrines 
inspired the Bacehae of Euripides, as in the oft quoted 
line—‘Who knows if life be death and death be life?’ It is 
^rly certain that only a small proportion of those who 
attended the ceremonies grasped the full meaning of what 
they saw and heard. 'Many are the thyrsus bearers,’ quotes 

’ Sophocles wrote: Thrice happy are those mortah who see these rites 
before they depart for Hades; for to them alone ii it granted to hare tme life 
on the other side. To the rest, all there is eril.’ To this Diogenes the cTnlc is 
said ro have retotted: *What I Is Patalkion the thief to have a better lot after 
death than Epasiinondas, just becaose be has been mitiatedf* (Plutarch). 

* Cf. ‘om fintih Aotih Aatih’; also, 'Peace I leave with you, say peace I 
give onto yon.’ 

> Fr. +5 (1483 a. 19); see also /f- rj. ‘Those who are being iniuated are 
not requir^ to grasp anything with the understanding, but to have a certain 
inner experience, and so to be put into a pardcuUr frame of mind, pcesuisiag 
that they are capable of this frame of mind in the first place’ Qaeger, Jritipf/f, 
E.T. (1934). p. 160). 
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Plato, ‘but few arc the Theec mystic cults were 

well known to and favoured by the tragic poets, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. They exercised great influence 
until they were proscribed by the Christian emperors,* 

There was a dose analogy between these cults and the 
teaching of Pythagoras, which was noticed by Herodotus.^ 
Pythagoras lived and taught in the second half of the sixth 
century b.c, at Kreton. He looked upon Orpheus as the 
chief of his patrons. The great musician of 1 egend i mp ressed 
Pythagoras, who was led by his experiments in music to the 
understanding of numerical ratios and hence to the founda¬ 
tion of mathematical science, For Pythagoras the universe 
is not only an order or observance of due proportions but 
a ‘harmonia’ or being in tune, The human soul must also 
strive to imitate the orderliness of the universe, l^thagoras 
enjoined an ascetic way of living. Abstention from meat 
was a principal requirement. He believed in rebirth. The 
earliest reference to Pythagoras is in a few verses quoted by 
Xenophanes in which we are told that Pythagoras once heard 
a dog howling and appealed to its master not to beat it, as 
he recognized the voice of a departed friend.^ Another anec¬ 
dote wmch has become famous through Ennius and Horace 
tells us that Pythagoras was gifted with the power of re¬ 
membering his former births, and he claimed to have been 
Euphorbus among others. Pythagoras believed not only in 
rebirth but in purification of the soul. The cycle of births 
is regarded as a means for the growth of man’s higher nature. 
The theoretic is for him theTiighest form of life. He was 
also known as an important scientific man .5 According to 

* Ph4eints. 

* F. Le|ge, Torenanen and'RiveU cf Cirisi'taniiy (rgij), vol. i, p. laj, 

Julian the Aposcate wu initiated st Athens into the myiterice of Eleuus. Sir 
W. M. Raouay affirmi that the Eleusinlan niTSterici constituted 'the one groat 
attompt made by Hellenic genfas to construet a religioa that should keep 
pace with the growth of thought and dvilisation in Greece’ {^Mn<jelopeeiic 
Briiaiaico^ gth ed., vol. kvij, p. 126). ^ il. Si. 

* Fr. 7; Once he was passing by an ill-osed pup, 

And pitied ii, and (or so they tell) 

‘Stop, do not thrash it) ’us a dear friend’s soul: 

1 recognised it when I heard it yell.’ 

Bosk pf Ore<k r<rse is TransUtion (1933), p. 226.) 

* Heraclitus, Fr. 17; Heredotus, iv.95- 
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Aristotle, Pythagoras first busied himself with mathematic 
and numbers. The only mention of Pythagoras in Plato is 
in the Repu^/ie,^ where he tells us that iVtlagoras won the 
affection of his followers by teaching them a way of life 
which was still called Pythagorean.^ A peculiar feature in 
the asceticism of the Pythagoreans from the fourth century 
at least seems to have been silence. The Pythagorean order 
was a religious fraternity. Admission to the fraternity was 
gained by initiation, i.e. by purification followed by the 
revelation of truth. Purification consisted not only in the 
observaiice of rules of abstinence from certMn kinds of 
food and dress but also in the purification of the soul by 
tkeortOy or the contemplation of the divine reality. Plato 
in the Pha$do^ states as the Pythagorean doctrine the view 
that men are strangers to the world and the body is the 
tomb of the soul, and yet we must not escape from it by 
suicide. For Pythagoras, pure contemplation is the end of 
man, the completion of human nature. To the question what 
are we born for he replied, ‘To gaze upon the heavens. * 
When by the contemplative process the soul is perfected, 
that is, purified from the taint of its subjection to the body, 
there would be no need of further rebirths. Pythagoras is 
believed to have reached this threshold of divinity.^ Pro¬ 
fessor Burnet says: 'If we can trust Herakleidc, it was 
Pythagoras who first distinguished the “three lives**, the 
Theoretic, the Practical, and the Apolaustic, which Aristotle 
made use of in the Ethics:^ Pythagoras held, as the early 


* X. 600 b- * Re^uhlie, vii. 530 d. * 6s b. 

* E.T. (1934), P- 7 J. 

* Aristotle, Fr. 192. Arisroxecus wjs of Pythagoras aa« nu toUowp: 
‘Evoiy disiiaction they lay down as to what should be done or not done 

at communion with the divine- This is their starting points thur whole Ufe is 
ordered with a view to followiag God and it » the governing principle ol 
their philosophy' (see P. M. Cernford, ‘Mysedsm and Science m Pythagorean 
Tradition’, aoAskal Qu^rttriy (1022), p. 

* Jer/j GnA p- The doctrine m to tlw We 

arc strangers in this world and the body h the loeob of the soul, end yet we 
must not seek to escape by self-mordeti for we are the chat^ ©f God who la 
our herdsman, and without his command we have no nght to mate oor 
escape In this life there ate three kinds of men, jo« as there are three sorts 
of who come to the Olympic games. The lowest class is made up of 

those who come to buy and sell and neat above them are those who come to 
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Upanisad thinkers did, that all souls are similar in class and 
the apjsarent disdnetions between human and other kinds 
of beings are not ultimate. lamblichus^ informs us that 
Pythagoras held that the islands of the blest were the sun 
and the moon. In the Uganisads the moon is mentioned as 
the dwelling-place of spirits.* 

Being a mathematician, Pythagoras expressed his cosmo¬ 
gony in mathematical terms. The primal Monad takes the 
place of the world egg. The world is a mixture of light and 
darkness, the formless and the form, The mathematical 
and mystical sides were side by side in l^thagoras and, 
according to tradition, a split occurred within the school 
between the Mathemankoi or the rationalists, whose interest 
was in the theory of numbers, and the Akumatihiy who fol¬ 
lowed up the religious side of the movement. We have in 
Pythagoras a rare combination of high intellectual power 
and profound spiritual insight. 

Herodotus suggests chat Pythagoras got the doctrine of 
rebirth from the Egyptians,^ but ‘the Egyptians did not 
believe in transmigration at all and Herodotus was deceived 
bv the priests or the symbolism of the monuments’.^ Even 
if the theory be a development from the primitive belief in 
the kinship of men and beasts, it is difficult to account for 
the other parts of the system, taboos on certain kinds of 
food,5 the rule of silence which the members of his fraternity 
were required to observe, the ascetic emphasis and insistence 
on release assured to those who are initiated. lamblichus, 
the biographer of Pythagoras, tells us that he travelled 
widely, studying the teachings of Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Brahmins.^ Gomperi writes j 'It is not too much to assume 

eojspctt. Best of iH, however, are those who come to look on. The gcestcat 
purifieation of &U is science end it a the men who devotes hjmMlf (o that, 
the true philosopher, who has most effectually released himself from the 
“wheel of birth”.’ ’ 

> See Deuasen, PiUaiofiy of the UfonifaJi, E.T. (i 90 ^)» pp* 3*6 ff* 

* ii. ra 3 . 

* Burnet, Early Greek Pkihiopkj (1930), ith ed., pp. 88-9. 

♦ ‘Tioaios told how at Delos, Rythagoras refused to aacrihee on any but the 
oldest altar, that of Apollo the Father, where only bloodless saaifices were 
allowed’ (ibid., p. 93). 

• Professor H. G, Rawlinson writes: ‘It is more liicly that Pythagoras was 
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that the curious Greek, who was a conteraporaiy of Buddha, 
and it may be of Zoroaster too, would have acquired a more 
or less exact knowledge of the East in that age of intellectual 
fermentation, through the medium of Persia.’* 

Whether or not we accept the hypothesis of direct in¬ 
fluence from India through ter«a on the Greeks, a student 
of Orphic and Pythagorean thought cannot fail to see that 
the similarities between it and the Indian religion are so close 
as to warrant our regarding them as expressions of the same 
view of life. We can use the one system to interpret theother. 

Though Socrates (470-39 9 b.c.) was a great advocate of 
rational self-disdpline, he was a deeply religious man. He 
often talked of his ‘inner voice’, which would forbid him on 
occasions to do something which he planned to do. Being 
something of a mystic he would occasionally fall into deep 
meditauo n. On ce when he was serving in the army in n orthern 
Greece, he was observed standing still meditating in the early 
hours 0 f the morning. D eep in thought he stood there all day 
and all night, and with the return oHight he offered a prayer 
to the sun and went on his way. For him religion was quite 
different from the ritualistic religion of the Greeks. He was 
aware of the supernatural world and felt himself a member 
of the heavenly dty. The world might kill, but it has not 
the last word. 

‘If you should say to me, “O Socrates, at the moment we will not 


influcMed by India thin hy Egypt. Almcet til the theoriw, reHgious, philos^ 
phicil and mathemaliol twght by the Pythagorcaiis, were 
in the axth cenru ry b .c., and the Pythigoreins, like the Jains ind the BuddhuB, 
rcfralMd from the destruction of life and eating meat and regarded certain 
veaeablcs such as beam as taboo' India p. 5 )* k J«nia 

tiM that the »-alled Pythagorean theorem of the quadrature of the hypo- 
UBuse waa tiieady known to the Indians in the older Vedic tunes, and thus 
before Pythagoras’ (ibid.). Professor.Wmtensitz is of the same opinJOii: As 
ic«rds ^thagoraa, it seems to me very probable that he became acquain^ 
with Indian doctrines in Persia' {V'ihahkireti Quarterly^ Feb. 1937, P- »)• 
It is also die view of Sir William Jones {ff'arh, iii. 236), Colebwkc {Mtstt- 
icnmi Issayt. i. 43 ^ ff ). Schroeder undiUln^X Gerbc(?i//> 

i,pki cfAncitntMia, pp. 3 <? % Hopbos pp. 559 and 

ctici and MacdoneU (SmuUit LUtraturt. p. Professor A. Bern^^ 

Keith U needlessly chtkal of this view. See his article on Pythagoras and the 
boctrine of Transmigration’, 1909, pp- 509 ff 

* Qretk Thinkers^ voL i, p- 127 ‘ 
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hearken to Anytus> but we release you on this condition, that you 
no longer abide in dlls Inquiry or practise phllosophy^md if you arc 
caught still doing this, you will be put to death**, If then you would 
release me on these conditions, I should say to you, **You have my 
thanks and affecrion, men of Athens, but I will obey the God rather 
tlian you and, while I have breath and power, I will iiot desist from 
practising philosophy.*' 

He perhaps accepted the Orphic view that the soul is im¬ 
mortal and that happiness means the achieving of immortality 
by renunciation of the world, and that all men are brothers 
whatever their conditions be. 

The mystic tradition finds its full expression in Plato 
(427-347 BX.). Plato does not adopt the Greek view of 
rationality. For him truth cannot always be proved. Some¬ 
times It can only be suggested and grasped by the mind in 
a wordless dialectic. It appeals to the whole nature of man 
and not simply to the intellect. Plato speaks of the poet as 
'a light and winged and holy thing, one whom God possesses 
and uses as his mouthpiece'.* He finds the empiricist view 
that Forms are present in sensible things and our knowledge 
of them is conveyed through the senses unsatisfying. The 
world of intelligible forms is separate from the things our 
senses perceive, and it is the rational soul that has a know¬ 
ledge of them. The Forms must always be what they are. 
The many things that we perceive are perpetually changing. 
There are two orders of reality: the unperceived, exempt 
from all change, and the perceived, which change perpetually. 
The soul is unperceived, simple, indissoluble, immortal; the 
body is complex, dissoluble, mortal, When the soul is mixed 
up with the senses, it Is lost in the world of change; when 
it withdraws from Ac senses, it escapes into that other r^ion 
of pure, eternal, unchanging being. Plato speaks of the 
supersensuaJ vision of the philosophers: 

*Wc beheld the beatific vision and were initiated into a mystery 
which may be truly called most blessed, celebrated by us in our state 
of innocence, before we had any experience of evils to come, when 
we were admitted to the sight of apparitions innocent and &mple and 
calm and happy which we beheld shining in pure light; pure ourselves, 

‘ PlaKfi 29 c. 

* /w, p. 534. 
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and not yec enshrined m ch&t living tomb which we carry about, now 
that we are imprisoned in the body like an oyster in his shell.’> 

Plato g^ves in the Phagdo an account of the life eternal; 

‘When the soul returns Into itself and reflects, it passes into another 
region, the region of that which is pure and everlasting, immortal and 
unchangeable! and feeling itself kindred thereto, it dwells there under 
its own control and has rest from its wanderings, and is constant and 
one with itself as arc the objects with which it deals.’ 

The truth of things is always in our soul, which is immortal 
and has been many times reborn, It can recover the memory 
of what it has formerly known, and in the Phaedo this fact 
of recollection is accepted as the proof for pre-existence. 
The soul not only has pre-existed but is indestructible. 
Whatever is cor^osed or put together out of parts is liable 
to destruction. T*he in composite suffers no kind of change. 

The soul is for ever travdling through a cycle of necessity 
where it gets a life agreeable to its desire. Some of the souls 
go to prisons under the earth, others to heaven, *to a life 
suited to the life which they lived while they were in the 
form of man’. In the famous apologue of Er the Pamphylian 
with which Plato ends the RepuhScf disembodied souls are 
represented as choosing their next incarnation at the hands 
or 'Lachesis, daughter of necessity’, which is the law of 
Karma personified. The human soul is purified through a 
scries of incarnauons from which it finally escapes when 
completely purified. The theory has nothing in common 
with the popular belief of the nature of the soul as a flimsy 
double or the body, an unsubstantial shadow which is dis¬ 
sipated when detached from the body. Plato refers his view 
or pre-existence and rebirth to a ‘saerM story’.* T have heard 
something from men and women who were wise in sacred 
lorc.’> 

The dominating thought in Plato is that the ordinary man 
is not truly awake but is walking about like a somnambulist 
in pursuit of phantoms/ So long as we are subject to pas¬ 
sions, dreams are taken for reality. When the truth is 
realized, the shadows of the night pass away and in the dawn 

‘ Pkatdm, *5© b» c, E.T. * /w, p. 534 - 

1 ‘ Msfn.Zot. 
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of another sun we sec no longer in signs and symbols enig¬ 
matically, but face to face as the gods see and know. The 
simile of the cave reminds us of the Hindu doctrine of mSyS^ 
or appearance. Plato compares the human race to men 
sitting in a cave, bound, with their backs to the light and 
fanqnng that the shadows on the wall before them are not 
shadows but real objects. We live in the darkness of the 
cave and require to be led out of it into the sunlight. Again, 
to the ordinary Greek the body counted for a good deal. To 
Plato it is a fetter to which we are chained.* Our affections 
must be fixed on a future world in which we will be freed 
from the body. Tf we would have pure knowledge of any¬ 
thing, we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must 
behwd things in themselves: and then we shall attain the 
wisdom which we desire and of which we say that we are 
lovers; not while we live but after death.’* The senses belong 
to the flesh. When the spirit withdraws from the flesh to 
think by itself untroublc<f by the senses, it lays hold upon 
unseen reality. The pursuit of wisdom is a ‘loosing and 
separation of the spirit from the body'.* We have here the 
possibility of a complete detachment of the thinking self 
from the body and its senses and passions, and It implies as 
a consequence the sraarate existence of the Forms. Such is 
the view to be fountf in the earlier Dialogues. They assert 
that the Forms have an existence separate from things even 
as the spirit has an existence separate from the body. 

*Evil, Theodorus, can never pa» away: for there must alwaj^ 
remain something which Is antagonistic to good. It has no place m 
so of necestity It haunts the mortal nature and this earthly 
sphere. Therefore we ought to escape from earth to heaven aa quickly 
as we can: and to escape is to become like God, as far as possible; and 
to become like him is to become holy, just and wise.... God Is never 
in any way unrighteou^he Is perfect righteousness—and those of us 
who are most righteous are most like him.’* 

The doctrine that the body is an encumbrance, the source 

* 65-7. 

* Ibid. 66. Plato attributes the view that the bodf u a prison or a tomb to 
the Orphics {Craty!%s, 400 e). 

’ Tbad. 67 d. 

* TkeAtUtas, 176. 
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of evil from which the soul must long to be purified, pei^ 
meates the Phaedo. 

It is obvious that here we have a note which is funda¬ 
mentally opposed to the essentially Greek spirit that learned 
to delight in all that pleased the senses and satisfied the 
emotions, that looked upon this world not as a passage to 
the next but as something which was in itself good and 
lovely, that life must be liv^ beautifully as well ns worthily, 
with the strenuous exercise of all the powers of body, mind, 
and spirit. The sharp separation of the world of the senses 
from the world of the Ideas should naturally result in a lack 
of interest in the sensible world and a concentration on the 
higher, but this consequence is oj>poscd to the natural long¬ 
ing of the Greek to tafee part in j>ractical affeirs. While the 
Orphic and the Pythagorean teaching set the feet of Plato 
on the upward path irom the cave into the sunlight, his 
Greek humanism sternly bade him return and help his fellow 
prisoners still fettered in the darkness of the cave. 

We have in Plato, as in the Upani§ads, the highest God, 
the Idea of the Good in the RepuMc^ the Demiurgus and 
the Soul of the World in the Timaeus.^ Towards the end 
of the sixth book of the Republic Plato describes the en¬ 
deavour of philosophy to ascend to the first principle of the 
universe which transcends all definite existence. The three 
qualities of sattva^ and tamai have for their equivalents 

in Plato I,ogistikon, Thumos, and Epithumia. Epithumia, 
like lamasy represents blind desire with its character of ignor¬ 
ance; Thumos is, like rajas, the element of passion and 

; ower, standing midway between ignorance and knowledge. 

’he Logistikon, or the rational element, answers to the 
saliva quality, which harmonises the soul and illumines it 
The division of souls into classes based on the preponderance 
of these psychical elements answers to the divisions of the 
Indian caste system. 

In Book itl of the Republic Plato criticizes the popular 
religion as embodied in Homer’s poetry, and in Book X he 
contrasts Homer with Pythagoras. Besides the defects of 
his moral teaching, he (Horner^ has none of the marks of the 

* The Neoplatonic Tririty la traced by Porphyry to ?Ulo. See Thomae 
Whittaker, Tee f/te-P/ecnislt, and ed. (1918), p. 36; Mti^yoEsfuaJj, v. 1.8. 
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great teacher. He had no followers; he founded no school; 
he inspired no disciples; he gave no valid rule of life, The 
religion of Pythagoras was based on the Orphic teaching 
with its austere asceticism, its voluntary poverty and com¬ 
munity of goods, its belief in rebirth and respect for animal 
life. Aristotle suggests that Plato follows closely the teaching 
of the Pythagoreans. He took up Orphic and i^thagorean 
views and wove them into the texture of his philosophy. 

The essential unity of the human and the divine spirit, 
the immortality of the human soul, the escape from the rest¬ 
less wheel of the troublesome journey, the phenomenality 
of the world, the contempt for the body, the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion contradict eveiy single idea 
of Greek popular religion.* They are eccentrics in the sphere 
of Greek thought. 

Empedocles accepts as indefeasible facts the divine nature 
of the soul and the doctrine of the soul’s foil from its original 
divine condition into the corporeal state in which it must 
expiate its guilt by a long pilgrimage through the bodies of 
men, animals, and plants. Ascctidsm is for him one of the 
most effective means of delivering the soul from the world 
of sense. ‘Whoever cxerteth himself, with toil, him can we 
release.* The soul at length returns to its divine status and 

' The contrast b«twttn the Greek spirit end Plato*s thought ii pointed ont 
by Rohde: The reel fint principle of the religion of the Greek people a thi»^ 
ihei in the divine ordering of die world, humenity end divinity are ebMlutcly 
divided in pkee end netore, eo they molt ever remeia. A deep gulf i» iixed be¬ 
tween die worlds of ffloraliry and ^vinity.... Poetic fancies ebour the'Tren^ 
letion” of individual morteh re en unending life enjoyed by the soul still united 
to the body might meke their appeal to popular belief; but such things re¬ 
mained miraelis in which divine omnipotence had broken down the barners 
of the natural order on a specie! occesion. It vvis but a mirccle too, if the souls 
of certain mortals were raised to the rank of Heroes, and so promoted to ever- 
IssDQg life. The gulf between the human and the divine is not made any 
narrower on that account; it remained uabridged, abysmal.... Nevertheless, 
at a certain period Jo Greek history, and nowhere earlier or more unmistakably 
than in Greece, appeared the idea of the divinity, and the immortality implicit 
in the divinity, of the bn nan sonJ. That idea ^longed entirely to viyitiiua' 
{fsyeht E«T. (1925). pp. 253 '- 4 )« Sit Richard Livingstone writes that 
Tlato h the most eminent representative of the heretics*. *He is the prophet in 
literature of the Orphic wor^p, which coming from Thrace in the MXth een- 
tory, spoke of i mmortality and rebirth, of intimate union with God, of heaven 
for the initiate and mud pools for the sinner, preaching asceticism and puriQ' 
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the wise men who practise such holy living eventually be¬ 
come gods while yet on earth.* 

The divine ongin of the soul, its pre-existence, its fall 
into corporeality, its judgement after death, its expiatory 
wanderings through the bodies of animals or men according 
to its character, its final redemption from the cycle of rebirth 
and its return to God, are common to the mystery cults and 
Plato and F.mpedocles. This tradition Is something which 
Hellenic thought, untouched by alien s|>eculation, was per^ 
haps not very likely to have developed, and we have it in 
a striking form in Indian religion. 

To the student of cultural development it is indifferent 
whether similarities arc due to borrowing or arc the result 
of parallel intellectual evolution; the important thing is that 
the ideas arc similar. They were firmly established in India 
before the sixth century b.c., and they arise in Greece after 
that period. Histc^ does not repeat itself except with varia¬ 
tions. It is idle to Took for exact parallels, but we can trace 
a resemblance between the two systems, the Indian and the 
Greek- There are some who regard it as derogatory to 
the Greeks to send them to school to older cultures and 
assume them to have taken thence some of the sources of 
their knowledge and belief. But people of their acute intel¬ 
lectual vigour, inquisitiveness, and flexible mind cannot help 
being influenced by foreigners with whom they come into 
frequent and intimate contact as soldiers and merchants, as 
adventurers, seamen, and warlike settlers. When native 
traditions fail to satisfy increasing curiosity and thirst for 
knowledge, foreign sources arc drawn on more freely. To 
be a Greek is not to be impemous to every other form of 
thought. 

The spirit of bigotry increased in the West only after 
Christianity became organized by the Catholic Church. Till 

fts a road to the former, and somewhat after the fashion of the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead, giving its votarka elaborate insirucdona for their behaviour when 
they found th^selvesin the lower world' (Gw> Gnivs and itfMaaairtiU Vu 
pp. 197-8). The mind of Plato was heavily ohar|ed with Orphk myariclsca 
fiiaialy derived from Asiatic souicee. India, always the home of mystical 
derotioc, probably contributed the major ihun* ($Ritfield. and 

CeihnlUUm (1925), p. 74). 

‘ Ft. 146. 
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then the new ideas and worships did not suggest foreign 
domination or alarm national pride and jealousy. Th^ were 
freely adopted when old forms were felt to be unsatisfying. 
The Hindus, on the other hand, have been in all ages pre¬ 
occupied by religious questions and were, in their vigorous 
days, interested m the spread of their ideas. The establish¬ 
ment of Hinduism in Java and Indo-China and the spread 
of Buddhism in large parts of Asia indicate that in wide 
tracts and long periods the Indians have been culturally 
enterprising. Up to a point it is a sound principle not to 
admit that resemblances prove indebtedness unless we can 
show the exact way in which intercommunication between 
two cultures took place, but the possibility that all records 
of such contacts may disappear cannot be ignored. We have 
little evidence to show how and when the Hindu coloniza¬ 
tion of Java took place. We are not completely in the dark 
on the question of Indian influence on Greece. Speaking 
of ascetic practices in the West, Professor Sir Flinders Petrie 
observes: 

‘The presence of a large body of Indian troops in the Persian army 
in Greece i n 480 a. c. shows how hr West the Indian connections were 
carried; and the discovery of modelled heads of Indians at Memphis, 
of about the fifth century B.C., shows that Indians were living there 
for trade. Hence there is no difficulty in rc^rdJng India as the source 
of the entirely new ideal of asceticism in the West.’* 

Ascetic practices developed in the tradition represented by 
the schools assodated with the mystery cults, Pythagoras, 
and Plato, and in it we may suspect the influence of India 
directly or indirectly through Persia. 

Dr. Inge observes that the Platonic or the mystical out¬ 
look on life for which religion is at once a philosophy and 
a discipline ‘was first felt in Asia*, especially in the Opani- 
sads and Buddhism. 

*This mystical faith appears in Greek lands as Orphism and 
Pychagoreanism. In Europe as in Asia it was associated with ideas of 
the transmigration of souls and a universal law of periodical recurrence. 
But it is in Plato, the disdple of the Pythagoreans as well as of Socrates, 
who was probably himself the head of a Pythagorean group at Athens, 

‘ £gyfj anJIsratJ p. 134. 
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that this conception of an unseen eternal world of which the viable 
world is only a pale copy, gains a permanent foothold in the Wcst,'» 

Professor E. R. Dodds insists on the ‘Oriental background 
against which Oeek culture aro^ and from which it was 
never completdy isolated save in the minds of classical 
scholars*.* . 

The importance of Indian influence on Greek thought is 
not to be judged by the amount of information about it which 
has survived. Eusebius ^a.d. 315) preserves a tradition 
which he attributes to Anstoxenus, tfie pupil of Aristotle, 
and a well-known writer on harmonics, that certain learned 
Indians actually visited Athens and conversed with Socrates. 

‘Aristoxenus the muftcian tells the following story about the 
Indians. One of these men met Socrates at Athens, and asked him 
what was the scope of his philosophy. “An inquiry into human 
phenomena,*' tepKed Socrates. At this the Indian burst out laughtng- 
“How can we inquire into human phenomena,” he exclaimed, “when 
we arc ignorant of divine ones?**’* 

The date of Aristoxenus is 330 b.c. If Eusebius is to ^ 
trusted, we have contemporary evidence of the presence in 
Athens as early as the fourth century b.c. of Indian thinkers. 
The visit of the Indian to Athens is also mentioned in the 
fragment of Aristotle* preserved in Diogenes Laerdus.* 
Even If these stories are apociyphal, they are legendary 
formulations of the ^dew of the influence of Indian thought 
generally accepted in the later Academy. At any rate, while 
the popular religion of the Greeks is united to the Vedic 
beliefs, the mystic tradition of the Orphic and the Eleusinian 
cults, Pythagoras and Plato, which has had a great develop¬ 
ment in Greek and Christian thought, started with certain 
fundamental principles which are common to Indian and 


‘ TAe flotmc Traditivi in SnglUh KtligiM Thnght (1926), pp. 7 and 9. 

* Humanism and Tsehnifut in Gr/si (1936). ?• 1 1 * 

3 Pratfarafifi £onngs/i(e,il. $. 

* ‘We find in the fragments of Aristotle’s lost dklopies, wluch were 
mwdy written during his earlier period, & surprising interest in certain features 
of Oriental religion’ (Werner Jaeger, ‘Greeks and Jews’, yenrna/ e/Rs/tgton, 
April 193^, p. laS). 

* ii. 4$. Eudoxus, the estronoraer and friend of Plato, was greatly mter- 
eswd in Indian thought. See Pliny, HaivaJ Hisiory, xtl 3- 
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Greek mysticism. It gave rise in Christianity to the con¬ 
sciousness of sin and the need of redemption, rewards and 
punishments after death, the latter both purgatorial and 
punitive, initiation by sacraments as a passport to a happy 
fife hereafter, the necessity for moral as wdl as ceremonial 
purity. Alien in origin, alien to the spirit of Hellenism, 
predominantly Indian in character and content, walking in 
the shadow without support from the State, the Orj^ic, the 
Eleusinian, the Pythagorean brotherhoods, and *Platonic 
schools prepared the way for the later Platonism and for 
certain elements in Catholic theology.’ 

* Aa for the influence of Greece on India, it has not been on the deeper 
levels of life. In the sphere of art the Greek influenee was considerable. 
Perhaps the idea of representing the founder of Buddhism es a man ori|inaicd 
with them. Tam says: ‘Considered broadly, what the Asiatic took from the 
Greek was usually eziemals only, matters <k form^ he rarely took substance— 
dric institutioiu nay be an exception—^nd never spirit. For in matters of 
the spirit Asia was quite confident that she could outstay the Greeks; and she 
did’ (TjU Gwis in Saetria and India p. 67). Agtin: 'Indian clvilia* 
tion was strong enough to hold its own against Greek civilisation, but except 
in the religious sphere, was seemingly not strong enough to influence it as 
Babylonia did; nevettheles we may find reason for thinking that in certain 
repects India was the dominant parinw’ (ibid., pp. 37 5 -^)- ‘Ercepi for 
the Buddha^tue the history of India would in all essentials have been pre* 
dsely what it has been, had Greeks sever existed’ (ibid., p. 376). 
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INDIA AND WESTERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT: 
CHRISTENDOM—I 


ALEXANDER’S invasion of India in 327 b.c. starts a 
/\^clo8er interchange of thought between India and the 
West. Buddhism must have been prevalent in India for over 
a century before Alexander’s time, and he made an effort to 
acquaint himself with Hindu and Buddhist thought. He 
sent a Creek officer named Oncsicritus, a disciple of Di> 
genes the cynic philosopher,* to Taxila, the famous seat of 
learning, and the latter succeeded in getting an ascetic called 
Kalanos to join Alexander's entourage. In the feast at Susa 
which he celebrated on his return from India his great dream 
of the marriage of Europe and Asia took practical shape. 
He had already married Roxana, a princess from Bactria, 
and now he took as a second consort Stadra, the daughter 
of Darius. Nearly a hundred of his superior officers and ten 
thousand of his numbicr followers followed the emperor’s 
example and took Asiatic brides, 

Pyrrho is said to have taken part in Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion to In^a and acquired a knowledge of Indian thought. 
In the New Academy we find a blend of the two schools of 
Plato and Pyrrho ani a leaning to negative conclusions. The 
highest condidon of the soul is declared to be impertur¬ 
bability. The joyousness of the Greek^ves place to inde¬ 
pendence of external circumstances. The region of ^e 
Epicureans, the contemplation of the nature of the sods with 
a mind at rest, Aat of the Stoics, who identified God with the 
living universe, with its reason, and looked upon man as 
having in him a particle of the divine reason, are in the same 
line of development. They are both parts of the new world 
which Alexander had mad:, produced by the feeling that 
a man was no longer merely a part of his city-State. h^an, 
with Alexander, ceases to be a fraction of the polls or the 
city-State, He is an individual bound by relations to'the 
* Strabo,xv, 0.715. 
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other individuals of the world. Zeus ^d Athena had been 
eood ofotectort of the citiiens living side by side m a small 
area, but when this little world grew up into the Oikoumene, 
the inhabited world as known, they could not serve. It v«s 
one of the great moments of history when Alexander, at the 
famous banquet, prayed for a union of hearts (homonoia) 
and a joint commonwealth of Macedonians and Persians. 
He envisaged a brotherhood of man in which there should 
ne neither Greek nor barbarian, though his outlook w« 
more political than spiritual. Zeno responded with alacriy 
to the appeal of Alexander and in hb Repuhhc set forth the 
vision of a world which should no longer be separate 
States but one great city under one divine law, where all 
were dtizens and members one of another, bound together 
not by human laws but by their own voluntary adhesion or 
by love, as he called it.* This great hope has never quite 
left us, though we seem to be as fer away from it as m the 
third century b.c. The Stoic universe is one great aty ruled 
by one supreme power envisaged under many aspects and 
names. Nature, law, Destiny, Providence, Zeus. Every¬ 
thing was a derivative of God and so was God. Human 
minds were sparks of the divine fire, though human body 
was clay. Wealth and poverty, sickness and health are 
matters of indifference. *The wise man would not worry 
about such things but attend to the things of the soul. In 
the realm of spirit men could be equal, whatever their ^rthly 
status may be. Both the Stoics and the Epicureans laid full 
stress on philosophy as a way of life and desired the avoid¬ 
ance of passions and emotions, which bring the unhappiness 
of unsatisfied desire. Already in the third centu^ b.c. 
Cleanthes, who succeeded Zeno, identified the traditional 
deity Zeus with the world god of Stoicism.* The anthropo- 
» Cf. Marcus Aureliiw (iv, a3): 'A femous one uyt D«r Ocy of Cecrope 
and will act tbou say iDeer City Zeus V 

* Most glorious of immortals, Zeus all powerful, 

Author of Nature, named by many names, all bail. 

Thy law rules all; and the voice of the world may cry W thee 
For from thee we are bom, and alone of livbg things 
That move on earth are we created in God*s image. 

The hymn closes with an apostrophe to ‘omnipresent law’. {Tie Oxford Book 
9 /Greek Verse in TrensUtm (1938), pp. 533 5350 
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morphic tendency diminishes and Jupiter becomes, not one 
'Who hurls the thunderbolts with his own handsS but ‘the 
ruler and guardian of the universe, the mind and spirit of 
the world’ (Seneca).' The highest life of man is to live in 
accordance with the reason which is implanted in him as 
a part and pattern of the divine reason of the universe. The 
soul of the individual is not immortal, for it must perish at 
the general conflagration which is to destroy this sensible 
world. The fiery element in it will be taken over into the 
great central fire. The souls retain their individuality until 
the cycle of time is completed. Marcus Aurelius says j ‘You 
exist as a part of the whole, you will vanish into that which 
gave you birth or rather you will be taken up by a change 
into its generative reason.’ The Stoics did not reject the 
gods of the people; they were treated as parts of the world 
order, ‘veils mercifully granted to the common man to spare 
his eyes the too dazzling nakedness of truth’.* We can know 

God by the practice of introversion. The works of Alexander s 

companions, Diognetus, Aristobulus, Nearchus, and others, 
have not come down to us. 

Alexander left behind him Greek colonists and soldiers,^ 
and in the north-west frontiers for some centuriw Greek 
or semi-Greek principalities continued. In the political un¬ 
settlement after Alexander’s invasion Chandragupta came 
to power, overthrew the Macedonian supremacy, and 
gradually conquered the whole of Hindustan. The Greek 
prince Scleucus Nikator (third century s.c.) gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to the Indian sovereign and sent an 
ambassador to his court at Pataliputra (Patna), Megasthenes, 
who gives the West an interesting account of the social and 
cultural conditions of India during his time. Tn many 
points', he says, 'their teaching agrees with that of the 
Greeks .'5 Megasthenes was succeeded hv Daimachus of 
Plataca, who went on a series of missions from Antiochus I 
to Bindusira, the son of Chandragupta. Pliny tells us of 
a certain Diorwsius who was sent to India from Alexandria 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285^247 ASoka, who 

* Cyril Bailey. Watw h tie JUligiM of Amient Rsmo {1932), p. 233 - 
» Ttro, HelUniitU Ctoilization, and ed. (i93®)» PP- 3‘M^S- 
> Combridp HUtory f India, vol. i ( 192 »)• pp. 4* ^' 
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ascended the throne of Magadha in 270 b.c., held a Council 
at Patdiputra, when it was resolved to send missionaries to 
proclaim the new teaching throughout the world, In accor¬ 
dance with this decision Aloka sent Buddhistic missions to 
the sovereigns of the West, Antiochus Theos of Syria, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigonos Gonatos of 
Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexander of Epirus.^ 
From A 4 oka*s statements it may be inferred that his missions 
were fevourably recwved in these five countries. Between 
190 and 180 B.c. Demetrius extended the Bactrian Kingdom 
into India and conquered Sind and Kathiawar. The Greeks 
who settled in India gradually became Indianiaed. Of the 
monuments which survive 0^ the Indo-Greek dynasties is 
a pillar discovered at Besnagar in the extreme south of the 
Gwalior State (14O b.c.). The inscription on it in Brahmi 
characters says: ‘This garuda column of Visudeva [Visnu] 
was erected here by Heliodorus, son of Dion, a wor¬ 
shipper of Vispu and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as a 
Greek ambassador from the great King Antialcidas to King 
KUIputra BhSgabhadra, the saviour, then reigning pros¬ 
perously in the fourteenth year of his kingship.’* By the time 
of these inscriptions the Greeks bom in India became com¬ 
pletely Indianized. The greatest of the Indo-Greek kings 
was Menander, who was converted to Buddhism by the 
Buddhist teacher Nagasena (i 80-160 s.c.). His conversion 
is recorded in the famous work Milindapa^ha^ About the 
year 160 b.c. the Scythians, driven from their ancestral 
homes in central Asia, swept down over the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus, subdued Kabul and tnePanjab, and extended their con¬ 
quests to and established themselves in the valley of the 
oanges. With the conversion of one of their most powerful 
raonarchs, Kani§ka (first century a.d.), Buddhism entered 
on a second period of glory and enterprise. Alexander Poly- 
historof Asia Minor, according to Cyril of Alexandria, knew 
a good deal about Buddhism. Clement of Alexandria quotes 
the work of Polyhistor.* According to the Mahavarnhy at 

‘ THrteectK Rock Edict. * Sec further, p. 386. 

* Qiuttiotu ef MiHnJa, rol- ar, Sdcred Beeis of ih Eojt. See, hovwer, 
Tern, Tio Grteb is Bactris end India (193 8), pp. *68-9. See fiirtber p. 3 86, 

4 Smmete, iii. 7. He meotioiu an InduQ c^er which iDcludes both men 
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the foundation of the great tope hj the king^Dutthagammi 
in the year 157 b * c . ‘the senior priest of ion a from the 
vicinity of Alasadda [Alexandria^ the capital of the Yona 
country attended accompanied by thirty thousand priests'. 
The number is, of course, an exaggeration. Strabo sUtes 
on the authority of Nicolaus of Damascus that an Indian 
embassy including a thinker who burnt himself to death at 
Athens in ao u.c, was sent to Augustus by the Indian king 
Poros.* 

During all this period India and the West had extensive 
trade relations. When Alexander chose in Egypt the site 
for a city which was destined to perpetuate his name, the 
preparation for the blending of Eastern and Western cul¬ 
tures started. For a thousand years Alexandria continued to 
be a centre of intellectual ami commercial activity because 
it was the meeting-place of Jews, Syrians, and Greeks. 
Milind^rpaHha mentions it as one of the places to which the 
Indians regularly resorted. 


11 


The fects of religious origin and growth are most im¬ 
portant though most uncertain, and one's ^dews can be stated 
only with great reserve. Most probably Indian religious 
ideas and legends were well known in the drclcs m which 
the accounts of the Gospels originated. The Jewish relidon 
can only be properly understood if its vast background is 
taken into account, if the non-Semitic influences on Palestine 
and Syria are considered. Indian or Indo-lranian groups 
who worshipped the Vedic deities, Mitra, Vampa, Ind^, 
and others, were found in and to the north of Syria in the 

and women, who lived in celibacy, devoted themaoh^ to and wor- 
ahipped pyramid* which contained the bonca of 1 Iw m«s 

of pe^ worshipped Heraktea and Pan- The Brahmins ab»um«d fiom 

*" h Mtxandtrth Gwi. by M'CrindJc (i 893>» P* 3^95 

Strabo, xv. i. 731 tec also Dion Caa. Uv. Pluiaich refer* to the «lf.iJB»c^ 
Udon m JUx. 69. According to Plutarch, ‘the Tomb of the Indian u one 
of the slits shown to strangers at Athens. Lightfbot considers that 
was alluded to ty Paul in i Corinthians xiii. 3: If I “X ^ ^ 

burned, and have not love, it profileth me oothing' f 

mcAQ on this self-immolation. 
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middle of the second millennium s.c. These gods of the 
V$da were known to the Hurrians of Mittani and the Hit- 
tites of Anatolia. Professor S. A. Cook writes: 

*In what may roughly be called the “Mo»c” age, vie, chat illustrated 
by the Amarna letters and the “Hictice” tablets from Boghaz-Kcul, 
Palestine was exposed to Iranian (Old Persian) or Indo-European 
inBuencc. This was centuries before the days when it was part of the 
Persian Empire. ... In the Mosaic Age, Varupa, the remarkable 
ethical God of ancient India, was known to North Syria, arid round 
about the time of the second Isaiah, the Zoroascrlan Ahura-Mazda, 
doubtless known to the Israelites, was a ddty even more spiritual.'' 
Any interpretation of the Jewish religion which ignores the 
total environment in which it grew up would be dangerously 
narrow. Two centuries before the Christian era Buddhism 
closed in on Palestine.* The Essenes, the Mandeans ,3 and 
the Nazarene sects are filled with its spirit. Philo, writing 
somewhere about a.d. 3o, and Josephus fifty years later 
relate that the Essenes, though Jews by birth, abjured 
marriage and practised a form of communism in the matter 
of worldly goods. They abstained from temple worship, as 
th^ objected to animal sacrifices. They were strict vege¬ 
tarians and they drank no wine.* They refrained from trace, 
owned no slaves, and, according to Philo, there were not 
among them any makers of warlike weapons. While they 

* Thi Truth 9 f the B'thle (1938), p. 24. 

* Buddhhm tnd QiriinBAlCy io kcer ytan hspp<n to b« confused with cub 
ether. Muuebaeiua is a syncretism of Buddhist, ZorosstiiaD, and Chrutian 
viewi. Mohammad mixes up the legeods of Christ and Buddha. The Bud- 
dhise-Chruoan romance of Baarhin and Jeasaph spread ffom rhe West from 
the sixth century onwards until at last in the aixteendi century Buddha wai 
canonued aa a Catholic saint. The name Joasaph is derived from Bodhi- 
sateva, the ceehnkal name for one destined to attiuD the dignity of a Buddha. 
See Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Sara/am andTewasef, heingthe Bihi^pion Persian 

ChrisG^aued Besettvin $f tie Buddie and tie Badhirattva, 1923. In the 
eighth centnry there was an Imperial edict in China forbidding the mixture of 
the two religions. See Takakusu, /-T/rV (1896), p. 2 44. 

* The Mand e ans Sourished in Malian, which was the gate of entiy for 
Indian trade and commerce with Mesopotamia. Indian tribes colonized 
Maibn, whose port had an Indian temple. Mandean gnosis is full of Indian 
Ideas. 

* 'In the asceacitm of dte Easene we seem to see the germ of that Gnostic 
dualism which regards matter as the pilnclple, or at least the abode of evil* 
(Lightfoo^ 8 /. PsuVi Bfitiles to the Q^ossiens audio PA 7 ow«* (1875), p. 87). 
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shared in common with other Jews respect for Moses and 
the Mosaic Law, they adopted the worship of the Sun, 
probably as a symbol of the unseen power who gives light 
and life. They did not believe in tke resurrection of the 
body, but hel(i the view that the soul, now confined in the 
flesh as in a prison-house, would attain true freedom and 
immortality when disengaged from these fetters. They ac¬ 
cepted the doctrine of the prc-cxistence of the soul. They 
also believed in intermediate beings between God and the 
world, in angels, and were interested in magical arts and 
occult sciences. They had their mystcrlw, which they looked 
upon as the exclusive posscssioji of the privileged few. They 
held that by mental discipline and concentration wc can heal 
the fissure in our minds. Admission into the sect was both 
long and difficult, with its careful rites of initiation and 
solemn oaths by which the members were bound to one 
another. The Essen es were frmous for their powers of 
endurance, simple piety, and brotherly love.' 

John the Baptist was an Essenc. rfis time of preparation 
was^ent in the wilderness near the Dead Sea. He preached 
the Essenc tenets of righteousness towards God and merq^ 
towards fellow men. His insistence on baptism was in accord 
with the practice of the Essencs. Jesus was influenced 

* jnephus suggests (hat the Essenes 'prsedse the mode erHfe whick among 
the Clrecks was introdoced by ?yihtgora»’ (-/«/. xv- xo, 4). Light#«t 
criiicises (h>s view, w))ieh ia supported by Zeller, and holds that tlie ibreigo 
element of EsMcisn is W be sou ghr in the But, to which aho Pyihagoreanism 
may have been indebted. 'The fact that in the legendary accounts, Pytha¬ 
goras is reprcscnied as taking lessons from the Chaldeans. Persians. Bnhrai&s 
and others may be taken as an evidence that their own pbilnophy at all events 
was partially d^ved from Eastern sources' (Si. Fau/’t£fht/ti t 9 th C^iwiens 
and t 9 FAilmon (18?;). p. 14S). He fbds broad resemblances between 
Essenism and the i^fgioQ of Zoratster in the matter of dualism, Sun* worship, 
angelolatry, magic, and striving after purity. Hilgenfeld and Renan suggest 
Bii^hist i^nence. 'The doctxmei of the remotei East had fbuod a welcome 
reoepdon with the Essene' (Miksan, The Biitary ef Ckrijtianity (1867), 
vol. ii, p. 41). 

According to Dr. Mofiatt, ‘Buddhistic tendencies helped to shape some of 
the Esacoic characccristio’ {Bneyc/efaedia of Feiighn and Ftiia, voL v, 
p. 401). It is claiised (hat the Book of Enoch states the Essene views. “We 
have in it a complete cosnogouy with leferencos to the mundane egg, angels 
and their connealon with heavenly bodies, the rebellion of Satan and hU heat 
against God, and the fall of the watchers sec over the earth. 
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greatly by the tenets of the Essenes. Before His appearance 
in Galilee Jesus worked as a disciple of John, and He prac¬ 
tised baptism. He looked upon John as His master and fore¬ 
runner, as the greatest among those bom of women. Both 
preached salvation by the forgiveness of sins, Jesus’ emphasis 
on non-resistance to evil may be due to the ^enes. 

The Book of Enoch is a remarkable Hebrew work, written 
several years before the Christian era, full of non-Jewish 
speculations.^ Some of the central features of Jesus’ con¬ 
sciousness and teaching may be traced to it. Enoch, the 
saint of antiquity mentioned in Genesis,* preaches the 
coming world judgement, and proclaims ‘the Son of Man 
who was to appear in order to rule with the righteous as their 
head in the time of the new age. The four titles attributed 
to Jesus in the New Testament—the Christ,5 the Righteous 
One,* the Elect One,5 and the Son of Man*—arc dl to be 
found in the Book of Enoch. Enoch speaks with great con- 
Adetion and authority: ‘Up to the present time there has 
never been bestowed by the Lord of Spirits such wisdom 
as I with my insight have received according to the good 
pleasure of the Lord of Spirits.’ He exalts the conception 
of the Son of Man 'who has righteousness, with whom 
righteousness dwells and who reveals all the treasures of 
what is hidden’. Professor Otto is emphatic that this idea 
of a Son of God who was also a Son of Man is ‘certdnly 
not from Israel. . . . The figure of a b«ng who had to do 
with the world, and who was subordinate to the prima^, 
ineffable, remote, and aboriginal deity is of high antiquity 
among Ae Aryans. ... It may be regarded as indubitable 
that ^e phrase “this Son of Man” points back in some way 
to influences of the Aryan East.’’ The Son of Man is also 
‘the Elect One in whom dwells the spirit of those who have 

^ Dr. Quriei thinks that the book was composed about So a.c. *]c was 
completed at (he Ucest about the middle of the lasc century before Christ' (R. 
Otto, The Kia^imo/GUanitke Saif of Man (r^38), p. 177)- Otto finds in 
it ^pemlatioos (which dearly betray th»r orifin in an Iranian and Chaldean 
source) about t^ world aad the angels and visiona of the sup^atural world 
and Jo myateriea* (p. 176), In the subsequent pages this indebtedness is 
worked out. 

* V. 23. » xlriii. 10. * xxKviii. 2. 

» xl, 5. *xlviii- 4 . ’ Otto,op. cit., p. 187. 
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fellen asleep in righteousness’.^ When they rise up into all 
eternity, they will be clothed with the garment of glory; 
•your garments will not grow old and your glory wm not 
pass away\* The metaphor of garments recurs in Paul s 
wchatoloW and reminds us of the radiant body made of the 
element of the pure (Suddhasaitvn) of the Hindu mytholo^, 
‘The Elect One will sit upon my Throne.He is the 
anointed one.* The Messianic idea of the Jews asserts itself 
here. The political fortunes of Israel and Jerusalem and the 
return of the scattered tribes arc mixed up with the tran¬ 
scendent world catastrophe. 

Enoch himself is proclaimed the Son of Man. He was 
taken up on chariots of the Spirit^5 where he sees 'the patri¬ 
archs and the righteous, who have dwelt in that place from 
time immemorial’.^ ‘Thereafter my spirit was hidden and 
it ascended into heaven’, where he sees angels clothed with 
the erarments of glory.-? He himself is transformed into an 
anecl: ‘And the Lord said unto Michael: Take Enoch and 
remove his earthly garments and anoint him with good oil 
and clothe him in gforious garments. I looked uj»n myscH 
and I was like one of the glorious ones.’ Michael leacU 
Enoch by the hand and shows him ‘all secrets of mercy and 
riehteousness’. Thereupon ‘the spirit transported Enoch to 
the heaven of heavens’,^ where he saw ‘the Aged One [God 
Himself]- His head was white and pure as wool and his 


> Tew could think that anything of ihe kind could enter the mind of an 

Israelite. Bui on Aryan aoU the conception that the »al aTtcr death enters 
into its j$^devatft goes far Uck mto Vedic tirae^ (p. 189). Jim. i i- 

> li. 3, Jesus says the same of Himself. See Luke xui. 29. ^ ^ 

♦ S the*Hindo conception of the or the world of manes. 

’ Their garments were white and their dothing and countenance bright 
as »ow-' a. with this the Hindu conception of 

• R Olio asb: ‘Whence came these ideas, of which nolher the prophev 

nor the Old Teaiamenc as a whole had the slightest not^? and answers: 
Tar off in rhe Indo-Aiyan East, we find the clearest ^ 

here described of spiritual ascenl, of unclothing and^ibng (l^- 
After a short statement of the Hindu view, he says: aro und 

in India in more primitive form not merely at a late period but m the remott 
pre-Christian That such anaeni Aryan concepnoiu ^ 

Llogues in Iran » not to be doubted. That they shine through in our Book 
of Enoch is just as certain' (p. 206). 
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raiment indescribable.... When I fell upon my face ... my 
whole body melted away, my spirit was transformed. He 
came to me and greeted me wim his voice T^u are the Son 
oj Man.' The predicates which are attributed to Enoch’s 
God are those which are found in the Upanisads.* The Book 
of Enoch su^ests that out of the illimitable and incom¬ 
prehensible proceed the limited and comprehensible with 
Its series of aeons, and this account of creation is gnostic in 
spirit. 

What is claimed by Jesus later may be compared with 
these words: ‘AU who shall walk in thy ways, thou whom 
righteousness never forsakes, their dwelling and inheritance 
will be with thee, and they will never be separated from thee 
unto all eternity.' We are called upon to walk in His ways, 
confess Him, and become personal followers of Him, and 
if we succeed each one of us can be the Son of Man; and 
now comes the vital conclusion in which God proclaims, 
‘For 1 and my son will be united with them for ever in the 
ways of truth.’* The Son of Man is the Son of God. He is 
the saviour j 'He shall be a staff to the righteous whereon to 
stay themselves, and not fall. And he shall be the light of 
the Gentiles, and the hope of those that are troubled of 
heart.’s He is pre-existent from the b^nning,^ He pos¬ 
sesses universal dominion, 5 and all judgement is committed 
to When Jesus manifests His spiritual insight by 

His suffering unto death He inherits the Kingdom. He is 
the Son of Man and the Son of God. It is the ancient Hindu 
tradition which Enoch illustrates and Jesus continues. 

God together with His Son enters into personal fellowship 
with those who walk in the ways of truth and righteousness- 
The souls in the afterworld are separated into three divi¬ 
sions.’ The first is made for the spirits of the righteoxis, the 
second 'for sinners when they die and are buried in the earth 

* The tCQiosphere of the predicates which describe Enocii*s primitive 

dci? ia ^uitc Indian* (R. Ott^ Tit KingJta of GeJ an<i lie Son ef Man 
(J93S), p.395). a cv. 2. 

’ xlviii. +5 R. H. Chules {1917), p. 66. 

* zlviii. 3. Tbe Son of Man was previously hlddeo end the Meet High 

kept him before his power* (liii. 6). Perhaps he wu pre>eusTefit in the sense 
that he wu foreseen and eh^n. < Ixii. 6. 

* kit 27. ’ ixii. p-13. 
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and judgment has not been executed upon them in their 
lifetime’, and the la$t ‘for the spirits of those who . . . were 
slain in the days of the sinners. Nor shall they be raised 
from thence.’ The destiny of each soul is defned according 
to its character on earth. Though immortality is usually 
reserved for the righteous Jews only, on occasions it is 
extended to all men. This doctrine and that of rewards and 
punishments after death influenced considerably the New 
Testament writers. 

Christ’s Messianic act in conducting the Lord’s Supper 
mav have been suggested by the words: The Lord of Spirits 
wll dwell al)Ovc them, and they will eat with that Son of 
Man, and lie down and rise up unto all eternity.’* 

Different views are held in regard to the founder of 
Christianity, (i) Jesus was the Son of God who came down 
from heaven, played His assigned part, and then retired, 
(il) He was a fanatic whose <^mlnating idea was an early 
catastrophic last day and Judgement, (iii) He was a great 
moral teacher who came into the world like other men and 
became the Son of God much as we become sons of God. 
He was one of ourselves despite His amazing personality, 
(iv) He was a prophet like others, (v) Some even deny that 
He existed at all* 

Jesus left nothing written. For some years after His 
death. His disciples believed that His return as judge and 
the consummation of this age were imminent. This hope 
was found even about the end of the first century. ^ The 
need for compiling trustworthy records of Jesus’ life and 
sayings was ^elt late in the second generation, and it is 
difficult to assume that the accounts of the evangelists are 
historically acc\irate. They brought together the oral tradi¬ 
tions which in transmission were added to and altered. The 
similarity of the Synoptic Gospels is explained by the hypo¬ 
thesis that Matthew and Luke used J^dlark and a second 
source called Q, now lost. Latest criticism is of opinion chat 
‘the growth of a New Testament Canon Is the result of a 
long development of which the most important stages lie in 
the second century although it was only concluded in the 

‘ Irii-14- * M- Coucheud: y/sui U Ditu/ait Emme. 

* 1 Peter iU. j-^. 
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fifth cfintury or perhaps in a still later period’.' The school 
of criticism which has come to be known as that of Form~ 
Criticism argues that the accounts of Jesus transmitted to us 
by the Evangelists are historically quite untrustworthy. 
They have been moulded by the devotional needs and 
spiritual experiences of the early Christian communities. 
They tell us more of the faith of the Church than of what 
Jesus actually sdd and did. We find in the Gospels not so 
much facts of history as the fancies of the devout.* Origen 
sugg^ts something similar about the method adopted by 
the’fevangelists. It was th«r purpose, he says, ‘to give the 
truth where possible, at once spiritually and corporeally, but 
where this was not possible, to prefer the spiritual to the 
corporeal, the true spiritual meaning being often preserved, 
as one might say, in the corporeal falsehood’.3 Naturally the 
Synoptic Gospels deal with problems which have largely lost 
their meaning for us. Scholars do not hesitate to say that 
'to such an extent are the Synoptic Gospels Jewish books, 
occupied with problems belonging originally to first century 
Judaism, that it makes large parts of them difficult to use 
as books of universal religion’.^ It is obvious that we have 
to be very cautious in dealing with the Gospels as historical 
records. Even if they are the products of fervent devotion, 
there must have been an historical focus for the pious 
imaginings, and that, perhaps, was the conviction that those 
who lived with Jesus relt that they had been in contact with 
a personality so superior to them as to deserve divine 
honours. In what does the uniqueness of Jesus lie? 

* Mmin Dibelia#, A Fn$h Apfrooeh to tkt Fno Testament and Early 
Christian liuraturt, E-T- (1936), p. aoj «e R. H. lightfoot, History 
andInUrpretation in tkCotpels (1935), p. i- 

* Cf. ‘U ittms, ihcn, that dw forni of the earthip no 1 cm than of the 
heaTcnlr Girjst»ibr the most part hidden from ti 9 . For all the inMtirsabIc 
value of the G«peh, they yield us Urde more than a whisper of his voiec; 
we Dace in lh«ft but the outskirts of hw ways. Only when we see him here¬ 
after in his fbJoeM shall vre know him also as he was on earth. And perhaps 
the more we ponder the marcei, die more clearly we shall understand the 
reason for it, and therefore not wish It otherwise. For. probably, we are 
at present as Urtle prepared for the one as for the other* (R. H. Lightfbot* 
op. cit, p-285). 

^ Conmentary on Se. yoirds Goffielt x. i- 

* F. C. Burkir^ Tie Earliest Sources of the Life 0/Jesus (1910), p* 30* 
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Jesus Mve form and substance to the dreams which had 
haunted Ris compatriots for generations, but in this He was 
greatly influenced by the non-Jewish currents of thought 
and aspiration which prevailed in His circle during His 
time.^ The whole complex of ideas of the coming judge¬ 
ment, of a new age, of the Son of Man who will be trans¬ 
ported at the end of His earthly career to God, of the 
Suffering Servant, of the futility of the earthly kingdom, of 
the need for self-criticism and discipline, of love and non- 
resistance filled the air, and in the life and activities of Jesus 
we find a struggle between the traditional Jewish concep¬ 
tions which He inherited and the new spiritual outlook to 
which lie laid Himself open. At one period the former 
tendency predominated, but towards the end the latter pre¬ 
vailed. 

If we take the conception of the Kingdom of God, the 
Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Zoroastrians maintained 
that the Kingdom of God was not to be identified with an 
earthly paradise, but is a life which is not of this world. The 
Hebrews contended that man was to expect and sec the 
Kingdom of God vithin the limits of this life. An intense 
nationalism was the dominating feature of the Jewish life, 
their monotheistic creed b«ng an adjunct of the Nation-State. 
They employed it to defend themselves against the aggres¬ 
sion of foreign imperialists. They developed a catastrophic 
\dew of the universe by which history is a succession of 
crises, a series of supernatural interventions. They looked 
forward to a great final cataclysm by which they, the chosen 
people of God, would be restored to their proper glace. The 
fast event would close the history of the world and inaugurate 
a new age and a new society in which Israel would be all- 
powerfuT and her enemies nowhere. 

There was a period in Jesus' life when this Messianic 
conception was the dominant one. There are some who 

* The New Testtment girea the story of Jesus till the age of thirteen aad 
is silent about the next seTcnteen years till ins appearance at the place of 
preaching of John the Bapdst. Legeods that be travelled in the East in the 
intarreniog period are soinetiiiies menUoaed for which there is no historical 
evidence. See EifeJ, Thrte L^eiures on BudJUta (1884), pp. 14 ff .5 JacoUiot, 
The Bihle in InJia (1870), p. 289. 
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think that it was the only impulse in Jesus’ life. For thra 
Christianity started as a movement of political revolution 
against the Roman Empire and its senile supporters, the 
Jewish priesthood. Jesus does not seem to be speaking of 
any spintual change when He refers to the nearness of the 
impejiding catastrophe. He does not know when the Son of 
Man will come: only the Father knows it. He seems to 
assume a certain interval of time and anticipate wars with 
the Roman Empire. He observes, with reference to the 
Temple, that days are coming in which not one stone will be 
left upon the other. He limits His message at one stage of 
His career to the Jews only: ‘Go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans; but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ 'Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come.’ 
T am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.'' 
Such passages clearly indicate the predominantly Jewish 
character of Jesus' message. His task was to prepare the 
chosen people for the impending coming of the Kingdom. 
He was destined by God to proclaim to the Jews God’s 
summons to fulfil their vocation. When Jesus announced 
after His baptism by John the Baptist, The Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Repent', His Jewish audience understood 
it to mean that the great catastrophe was at hand when the 
Messiah would intervene on behalf of the elect. His dis¬ 
ciples suspect that He is the expected Messiah. This is 
that propnet that should come into the world.’^ Others 
desired to force Him to assume the role of the King. When 
he daimed to be the Messiah, the mob understood its revolu¬ 
tionary significance and welcomed him enthusiastically. 
When He entered Jerusalem He received the homage of 
His believers. ‘Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Blessed is the Kingdom that cometh, 
the Kingdom of our father David.Jesus was to be the 
King of the Kingdom. This interpretation is supported bv 
many passages. There are those who stand here who shall 
not taste ^ death until they see the Kingdom of heaven 
coming in power’; or again: This generation shall not pass 

‘ Matihew X- 5^ 23 i xv. 24. 

* John 7i. 14- 


' Mark Jz. 9. 
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away until all these thin^ are fu]£iled.’ It may be that 
somewhere about A. D. 30 Jesus marched on Jerusalem with 
a band of His Galilean followers, seized the Temple, and 
expelled its occupants by force. His tumultuous entry roused 
the suspicion of the Roman government, and His act of 
cleansing the Temple was an attack on the authority of the 
officials. When Jesus subsequently lose control of the city 
and retired with His followers to the Mount of Olives, they 
were surprised by an armed force, ha^^ng been betrayed 
by Judas. The Roman opposition to Him could not be on 
religious grounds. Rome did not persecute other worships 
with their mysteries and initiations, though each tdso claimed 
to be the sole guardian of revealed truth and that its officials 
held divine commissions to explain their truths to the whole 
world. The masses who looked for the break-down of the 
Roman power and the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God were greatly excited by Jesus’ Messianic hopes and 
His revolutionary message, and He was tried as a political 
insurgent, a dangerous disturber of peace, a traitor to the 
Empire. Pilate questioned Him, *Art thou the King of 
the Jews?' and He answered, Thou sayest.’ The death to 
which He was condemned was that reserved for rebels and 
traitors. 

Before the Sanhedrin He adopted the conception of the 
Son of Man. At a point in His career, it became clear to 
Him that an attempt would be made to put Him to death. 
He claimed the right to interpret the law without reference 
to tradition. He aispensed men from Sabbath observances 
on His own authonty. He held that obedience to His 
teaching was of more importance than normal obli^tions.* 
His claim to interpret tke law was offensive to Pharisaic 
orthodoxy, which ^^ued traditional interpretations, and 
Sadducee conservatism, which adhered to the letter of the 
law. This situation suggested to Him that His death was 
a part of God*s plan for the establishment of the Kingdom 
wSh power. Tor indeed the Son of Man came not to be 
served but to serve and to give his life as a ransom for 
many.’* To ‘ransom’ Israel was a function generally assigned 

^ Matthew viii. at; Luke h. ^9. 

* Mark x. 4 5. la the BeiitBings sfCkristionHy, edited by Professor»Jacisca 
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to the Messiah. It may well be that Jesus expected that His 
death would be followed by His appearance in clouds of 
glory, by the overthrow of the forces of evil, and by the 
judgement of the world. ‘Ye shall sec the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of power.’* Jesus believed that all 
the early predictions are to be fulfilled in Himself. He had 
a consciousness of mission, as the inaugurator of a new 
Kingdom, and felt Himself to be the instrument of its 
victorious power. This consciousness assumed the form of 
Messiah—Son of Man—Suffering Servant, It is uncertain 
whether Jesus knew from the beginning about His suffering 
unto death. Possibly this knowledge came to Him later, 
with the feilure of the political objective.* A crisis in His 
life put him in mind or the other tradition that the Son of 
Man must suffer, must be delivered up into men’s hands, 
and they will put Him to death. When Jesus tells His 
disciples for the first time that He must suffer, Peter re¬ 
proaches Him: ‘Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee’, and Jesus repulses him with sharp words: ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan,The Gospel tradition shows clearly 
this change of emphasis in Jesus’ teaching, and the new note 
served to heighten the significance of His message. The 
intercessory and expiative power of suffering and martyrdom 
is emphasized in all religions. In Judaism we find that 
Moses and David are ready to give their lives for Israel. 
The lives of Jonah and Elizah and the Martyrs of Mac- 
cabean times illustrate it. If the Son of Man is to fulfil His 
vocation, He must be the redemptive suffering servant of 
God. In the light of His fete, this conception seemed in- 

aod Lake, the editon were inclined co doubt whether Jeeos claimed for 
Himself the titles of 'Messiah*, ‘Lord’, and even 'Son of Man’ (vd. i, pp. 
a 8 ^^4). * Markziv. 6a. 

> It ia doubtfiil whether Jesus incurred the sufieriog of the Cross voluntarily, 
with the pre-vision of the destiny to which Mis action was leading. If Jesus 
Went up to JeiusaJem convinced that He would be put 10 death and would 
rise again, there woold not be the eonsteraation among His disciples or the 
dreadful cry on the Ooss which shows that crucifixion was an appaHn| sur¬ 
prise to Him. M. Loisy diinh diet the journey was undertaken In the hope 
that the divine intervention to terminate the existing world order would take 
place on His arrival. 

* Matthew ivi. it-3. 
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wardly akin to Him. When He had this perception, Jesus 
■was certain of His exaltation to God through His death. 

His is the cause of God, and immediate and complete 
attachment to His person with the surrender of home, house, 
and possessions is true worship of God. In the style of 
Enoch, he says: ‘Everyone who shall confess me before men, 
him shall the Son of Man also confess before the angels of 
God.’^ The mystics are persuaded that their knowledge 
of God is unique and incomparable.^ ‘All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father. No one knoweth who the 
Son is save the Father^ and who the Father is save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willech to reveal him.’ In 
situations that test us, the depths of life arc revealed. Tense 
moments of crisis arc also the moments of grace. Are not 
the Temptations the impressions that Jesus retained of His 
interior struggles? 

This view that Jesus started with a Jewish nationalist 
outlook and gradually changed over to a universalist position 
need not be regarded as derogatory to His greatness or the 
Church doctrine about Him. The Church insists on the 
divinity of Jesus as well as His complete and genuine 
humanity, and looks upon the views of the Arians and the 
Docetics, the Monophysites and the Nestorians aa one-sided. 
If it is a heresy to look upon Him as ‘inferior to the Father’, 
it is equally a heresy to take away anything from His 
humanity, ^e was not exempt from feelings incidental to 
normal humanity—hunger, thirst, weariness, pain, tempta¬ 
tion. If it is not derogatory to His nature to think that He 
felt genuine pain, shed tears at the grave of a friend, or was 
insulted, beaten, and crucified, and felt the shame and pain 
of it all, it cannot be derogatory to think that He shared 
the political passions of His contemporaries and gradually 
shook them off. ft would be to give full weieht to Luke’s 
statement that ‘Jesus advanced in wisdom an5 stature'.^ 

From the Synopdc Gospels it is clear that the two cur¬ 
rents, the Jewish and the Mystic, the materialistic and the 
spiritual, were not perfectly reconciled in Jesus’ mind. The 

> Lak«xii. 8. * Enoch tmii. 4« 

* Htroack thinb that the words ‘No one knoweth who the Son is save the 
Father’ are a Ucer addition. ♦ ii. 5 2 . 
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Jcwl$h view of the Kinedom is opposed to the conception 
underlying the words: ‘My Kingdom is not of this world.* 
There is a difference between the traditional interpretation 
of the Kingdom of God as the continuation of earthly con¬ 
ditions even to the details of eating and drinking, and the 
mystic view that its nature cannot be indicated in the terms 
of our empirical existence. The negative descriptions of 
eternal life which we have in the Upani§ads and the Buddhist 
scriptures find their echo in Jesus’ declaration that heaven 
and earth shall pass away, and later sayings: Tt is not yet 
made manifest what we shall be', and ‘Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.' 
These negations and contrasts suggest the reality of a world 
which is other than the familiar world of earth. To attain 
it we have to be reborn, must become ‘as the angels in 
heaven'. It is not possible in an earthly form of existence 
to be bom into the Kingdom of Heaven. It is the wondrous 
new creation. This is die consummation of the earthly pro¬ 
cess, this eternal heaven. We can only describe it in words 
and feelings familiar to us, for'we are still iji and of the 
world. So we talk of sitting on thrones, feeding on banquets, 
and living as angels. All the time we are aware of the in¬ 
adequacy of these images to the coming of the Kingdom, 
which is not a mere correction of earthly existence, but a 
complete transformation of it. But His Jewish audience 
interpreted the symbolic descriptions as having a reference 
to the Messianic hope. The Kingdom was to come with 
flaming lightning, with the appearance of the Son of Man, 
His angels, and His judgement; starting in Jerusalem, it 
will go forth extending Itself over all the world. The sons 
of Zebedee ask for the Best places In the new Kingdom. The 
chief aim of the Jew was to save himself from the impending 
wrath of God. His hopes and prayers were that he belong to 
the Kingdom of God when it should come. Resurrection 
is the only way In which the dead could share in the King¬ 
dom. The mystic, however, has the assurance that he has 
attained security and freedom here and now. If life eternal 
can be had here and now, there is no point in a resurrection. 
‘Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom contains elements', says 
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Professor Rudolph Otto in his last work, ‘which are certainly 
not of Palestinian origin, but point definitely to connections 
with the Atyan and Iranian East.’* While the Messianic con¬ 
ception of the Kingdom belongs to the Palestinian tradition 
the mystic conception is the development of the Indian idea. 

In Jesus" mind universalism and passivism conflict with 
the exclusiveness and militarism of tiis Jewish ancestors.* 
He moved forward from the latter and so often came into 
opposition with the Jews. If some of our theologians explain 
away Jesus" passivism and arrive at the comforting conclusion 
that He did not mean what He said or that He acquiesced 
in armed resistance to evil, as when He used a scourge of 
small cords in cleansing the Temple in the Johannine account, 
it is to no small extent due to the struggle in Jesus' own 
mind. The Gospel according to St. John makes Jesus say, 

’ I pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me.'3 It is, however, beyond doubt that there was a stage 
in Jesus' life when He attained a vision of universality and 
love, and meant literally that ‘they chat take the sword shall 
perish by the sword'- 

Jesus challenged the Jewish claim to the exclusive right of 
entry into the Kingdom. While they limited admission to 
the Kingdom to the righteous, Jesus announced that He 
had come to call the sinners to repentance. To the question, 

‘ Tk< Kingdm of God and the of Men, E.T. {1938), p. 16. 

’ Dr. Ckiidc Montefiore asks whether ss a figure celcuUicd to inspire 
men to heroic acts of self-»cn(icci the figure of Jesos, detached from what 
Christians have believed about Him, u adequate- ‘What one would have 
wiahed to find in the life story of Jeeus would be one single inddent in which 
Jesus actually performed a loving deed to one of his RabHnie aotagoniste or 
enemia. That would have been worth all the injunctions of the Sermon on 
the Mount about the love of enemies put together. Even if such 1 deed were 
only reported, and it were of dubious authenticity, how valoable it woald be- 
“Father, forgive them’' is of dubious auihencidty but it is little the lea beauti- 
fijl and insuring. Even though it refers only to the Roman soldiers aod not 
to the Jews, It ii nevertheless of high ethical import. **The deed! The deedas 
the poet has it But no such deed is aacribed to Jesus in the Gospels- Towards 
his enemies, towards those who did not believe in him, whether individuals, 
groups or ddes (Matthew xi. 20-4) only denunciation and bitter words I The 
injunctions are beautiful, but how much more beautiful would have been a ful¬ 
filment ^ those injunctions by Jesus himself’ Liieralve and Gospel 

Teachings (1930), p. 104). 

’ ivii. 9. 
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Who is my neighbour? He answered: any man in trouble, 
whatever may be his race or nationality. 

Jesus protested vehemently against the Jew’s exaggerated 
devotion to ceremonial details. To the Jew the important 
question is, What am I to do ? He insisted on a code of 
conduct. To the Eastern religions and the mystery cults, 
the more important question is, What am I to be? The aim 
is to become something different and not to do something 
^e. Jesus is concerned, not with the wrong we do, but with 
the corruption of being of which the wrong act is the out¬ 
come. we must become different, change our natures, be 
born again. To be born again is to be initiated into a new 
life which b not a ceremonial act but a spiritual experience. 
Rebirth to a higher life, superiority to the bondage of the 
law, b emphasized by Jesus. We are by birth children of 
nature, by rebirth sons of God- The pathway to this re¬ 
birth is by a life of self-control bordering on asceticism. 
So for as the Jewish tradition is concerned, there is little 
or nothing in it of an ascetic character. The Jews have no 
monks or nuns, people who live apart from the world. For 
them there is nothing vain and deceitful about the pleasures 
of the world. Ascetic practices are adopted only as a means 
for att^ing trance conditions, as in the Martyrdom of Isaiah, 
where the prophet and his companions retire to the wilder¬ 
ness clothed with garments of hair and eat nothing but wild 
herbs. Similarly Ezra was vouchsafed his vision on account 
of his continence.* To pr^are for the vision was the object 
of asceticism. The main Jewish tradition accepted the un¬ 
interrupted continuance of the present world order, the 
doctrine of the goodness of all creation and the duty of 
peopling the world and reaping the fruits of the earth 

* AthaJiaiiu* in hi* fim festal letter (a.0. 329) writes; That greet man 
Moses, wben Asting, conversed with God and received the Law. The great 
and holy Elijah, whw fasting was thought worthy of divine visions, and at last 
was taken up like him who ascended into heaven. And Daniel when fasting, 
although a very young man, was entcasted with the myster/ (A. Robertson. 
Aihanaiiuiy p. ;o8). 

* Of the famous s^ing: 'A man will have to give account on the Judgement 
Day of every good thing which he refused to enjoy when he might have done 
so’ (G. F. Moore, JaJaiim, in tke First Ctntarieiofth Chmlian Fra (1927), 
vol. ii, p. 265. 
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Wealth is the natural concomitant of righteousness and 
poverty of sin. The Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body Implies that the body b not a thing to be con¬ 
demned. The righteous shall enjoy physical well-b^g in 
Paradise, if there would be neither buying nor selling, 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, it is because when 
the day of the Lord comes, the number of the elect is made 
up and theie can be no increase to it. When the goods of 
nature do not come to our hands unasked, trade and com¬ 
merce have a place. In the Messianic Kingdom every one 
will have plenty of good things without labour or barter. 
The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Kirk, writes: 

The ascetic oudc*ok of the Gospels is seen to stand out of any 
rccogn liable relation with contemporary Judaism. Tlie passages about 
turning the other cheek, about taking no thought for the morrow, 
about laying up no treasure on earth, about forsaking parents and 
possessions, about baring the Cross are foreign to the genius of the 
race. The spirit which pervades them constitutes an erratic block in 
the teaching of Jesus whose provenance—other than in his direct 
intuition of supernatural truth—must for the moment remain un¬ 
known.’* 

In John the BapUst, in Jesus and Paul, the new current of 
other-woridliness emerges, and it cannot be accounted for 
by their Jewish background. 

It is interesting to know that the moral teaching of Jesus 
with its ascetic and other-worldly emphasis has been anti¬ 
cipated several hundred years by tlie Upanisads and Buddha. 
The late Professor T. W. Rhys Davids observes: 

‘It is not too much to say chat almost the whole of the moral 
ccaching of the Gospels as distinct from the dogmatic teaching, will 
be found in Buddhist writing, several centuries older than the 
Gospelsi that for instance, of all the moral doctrines collected to¬ 
gether in the so-called Sermon on the Moun^ aU those which can be 
separated from the theiscic dogrnas there maintained are found agwn 
in the Pitakas. In the one religion as in the other we find the same 
exhortarions to boundless and indisalminaie gving, the same hatred 
of pretence, the same regard paid to the spirit as above the letter of 
the law, the same importance attached to purity, humility, meekjxess, 

* Tht yUm p. dj. 
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gentleness, truth, and love. And the coinddence is hot only in the 
matter^ ic extends to the manner also in which these doctrines are 
put forward. Like the Christ, the Buddha was wont to teach in 
parables, and to use homely hgures of speech i and many of the sayings 
attributed to him are strangely like some of those found in the New 
Testament.'* 

It only shows that some of the noblest of the moral lessons 
usually supposed to be characteristic of Christianity are not 
characteristic of it alone. They are a necessary consequence 
of the spiritual life. 

On the question of future life, the Christian view was not 
moulded by the Jewish or the popular Graeco-Roman con¬ 
ceptions. The Jews were satisfiw with the conception of 
Sheol, which, according to the Book of Job, was *a land 
of darkness without any order, where the light is as dark¬ 
ness*. As the jurisdiction of Yahweh did not extend to it, 
all connexion between God and His worshippers ceased at 
death. In the most literal sense of the word, Yahweh is a 
'God not of the dead but of the living*. The earthly life is 
the most important, The hopes of the Hebrew were for his 
nation and not for himself.* If we leave aside the mystery 
cults and Pythagoras and Plato, the eschatology of the 
Greeks was singularly primitive. Homer’s foint and cheer¬ 
less Hades is well known. The Romans did not have a 
strong belief in immortality. The Di Manes were a vague 
collection and the word had no singular. Faint indications 
of a more mature view are Co be found in Che later books of 
the Old Testament, but there is a vast gulf between them 
and the elements of Christian eschatology, such as the con¬ 
sciousness of sin, division in the mind or man, the need of 
healing and redemption, rewards and punishments, both 
purgatorial and punitive after death. These ideas must have 
grown up in the Uttle-known period between the Old and 
the New Testaments. Faith in me high destiny of the human 
soul is not to be found in the religions of Palestine, Greece, 
and Rome except in the unoffidal and un-Greek mystic cults. 
The mind of Jesus and His immediate followers on this 
question must have been shaped in the atmosphere where 

* yfiumal of the Pali Text *^23, pp. 43-4. 

* Job xiz. 25-71 Palms liix. 5o;lzxui. 24; IsiiaKzzvi. 19; Datudxil. 2. 
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East and West, mystical experience and intellectual specula¬ 
tion, acted and reacted on each other. 

The mystery religions revealed things which lay behind 
the veil of sense and gave hints of the land beyond the grave 
about which official religions were silent. As geographical 
barriers broke down and horizons expanded, mysteiy cults 
which promised salvation to the soul, release from the burden 
of sin, and security against judgement, became popular. 
Even the common people were not insensitive to these cults. 
Jesus says: ‘Unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God; but unto them tlwt are without, all things are done 
in parables.’* *And with many such parables spake he the 
word unto them, as they were able to hear it; and without 
a parable spake he not unto them: but privately to his own 
disciples he expounded all things.’* He said to His disciples: 
'I have yet many things to say to you, but ye cannot hear 
them now/3 We have a reference to the spintual birth after 
baptism: ’And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came 
from Nazareth to Galilee, and was baptized of John in the 
Jordan. And straightway coming up out of the water, he 
saw the heavens rent asunder, and the spirit as a dove de¬ 
scending into him: and a voice came out of the heavens, 
Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well pleased.'^ The 
Christian Eucharist perpetuates the Sacred Meal of the cults 
of Eleusis and Mithra.s 

As a Jew, Jesus recognized a corporeal resurrection. At 
death Lazarus is taken up directly into Paradise and the rich 
man goes to hell. Jesus* resurrection after three days Is 
probably suggested by Matthew: 'As Jonah was three days 
and three nights in the belly of the whale: so shall the Son 
of Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.’® This view is in conflict with what Jesus is alleged 
to have said to the thief on the Cross: TcMlay shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.’ There is immediate entrance into 

* Markiv. ri. ’ Mark iv. 33-4. 

* John T/i. 12. 

* Mark I- 9-1 x. Juitin Mar^ reads: Thoa art 107 beloved 900: ihi$ day 

have I begouerx Thee’ 8 8): see also Lu ke iii. 22. 

$ The early Cbrisnaa Faiben Polycarp and IgnaUQS speak of ihe Chnstian 
mysteries. In the Sirvaata Clement has a chapter on The Mysreti« of the 
Faith oot to be divulged 10 all*. • rii. 40. 
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blessed fellowship with God. The moment of death is the 
moment of exaltation. We need net confuse the spirit of 
man with his fleshly covering. Victory over death is the 
awakening of the spirit from the slumber, that which makes 
it capable of higher vision. Resurrection is not the revivi- 
fleation of a corpse. The Christian view, that this life is a 
period of education and testing and we are styourners in 
a strange land where we must not expect to see full satisfoc- 
tion for the deepest interests in life, is not accepted by the 
orthodox Jew or the normal Greek. 

When the prediction of the Kingdom that we would live 
to see and know Jesus as the exalted Son of God was not 
fulfilled, the eschatological claim became prominent. The 
conviction of the exaltation to God through death was the 
basis of the possibility that Peter and the rest believed after 
Jesus’ death that they saw Him in spiritual vision as living 
with God, It does not seem to be a question of an empty 
grave or bodily resurrection. The simple story of the life 
and activity of Jesus was transformed into an epiphany of 
a heavenly being who had descended to earth and concealed 
Himself in robes of flesh. The picture of Jesus of the later 
Christology blurred the contours of the spiritual God. The 
Risen Lord takes the place of God and the Church replaces 
His Kingdom. Even as the Supreme is identified with an 
historicaf individual, the Kingdom of God is identified with 
a concrete empirical structure with its own specific form and 
organization. 

Jesus, as we have seen, enlarges and transforms the Jewish 
conceptions in the light of His own personal experience. In 
this process He was helped considerably by His religious 
environment, which included Indian influences, as the tenets 
of the Essen es and the Book of Enoch show. In His 
teaching of the Kingdom of God, life eternal, ascetic em¬ 
phasis, and even future life. He breaks away from the Jewish 
tradition and approximates to Hindu and Buddhist thought. 
Though His teaching is historically continuous with Juda¬ 
ism, it did not develop from it in its essentials. The rwo 
tendencies, the Jewish and the mystic, were not perfectly 
reconciled in Jesus’ mind, and the tension has continued in 
Christian development. Wc shall now see how the Gospel 
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Story bears striking resemblance to the life and teaching of 
Gautama the Buddha. 

Nearly five hundred years before Jesus, Buddha went 
round the Ganges valley proclaiming a way of life which 
would deliver men from the bondage of Ignorance and sin. 
In a hundred and fifty years after his death, tradition of 
his life and passing away became systematized. He was 
miraculously conceived and wondrously born.* His fethcr 
was informed by angels about it, and, according to Lalita- 
visiaray ‘the queen was permitted to lead the life of a virgin 
for thirty-two months’. On the day of his birth a BrShmin 
priest predicts his future greatness. Asita is the Buddhist 
Simeon.* He comes through air to visit the infant Gautama, 
Simeon ‘came by the Spirit into the Temple’. When he asks 
the angels why they rejoice, they answer that they are ‘joyful 
and exceeding glad’ as the Buddha to be is born for the 
weal and wel&re in the world of men’.* He steadily grew 
in wisdom and stature, In spite of great efforts to protect 
him from the sights of sorrow, Buddha found no sads&ction 
in the life by wEich he was surrounded. He resolved to fiee 
from the joys of his home. When the tidings reached him 
that a son was born to him, he observed: ‘Tfis is a new and 
a strong tic that I shall have to break’, and he left his home 
without delay- Early in his career, after a fast of forty-nine 
days, he was tempted by Mara to give up his quest for truth, 
with promises worl(i dominion. The Evil One said unto 
Buddha: ‘So, Lord, if the Lord desired, he could turn the 
Himalayas, the king of mountains, into very gold, and gold 
would the mountain be.’ Buddha replies: ‘He who hath 
seen pain and the source of pain, how could such a one bow 
to lusts The Evil One vanished unhappy and disconsolate.^ 
Buddha overcomes the temptations, persists in his search, 
meditates for days, and wins enlightenment. like his con¬ 
ception and birth, Buddha’s enlightenment is marked by the 

* Majjiime Ifikaya, 123. The *n$eU whe received the babe held him 
before hia mother, u^bg: 'AH joy be eo thee, queen Ma>4, rejoice and be 
glad, for thii chon hart boma 11 holy.* 

* Sec LuVe ii. Mo; Nipf/a, 679-700. 

^ Sutta NipSta, ^manusialohe hitasukhataya*. 

* See Olden berg, Buddia {XS82), pp. 31a fil 

4«44 K 
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thirty-two great miracles. The blind receive their sight, the 
deaf hear, and the lame walk freely. Buddha himself is 
transfigured, and his body shines with matchless brightness. 
With a tender compassion for all beings he sets ftrth 'to 
establish the kingdom of righteousness, to give light to those 
enshrouded in darkness and open the gate of immortality to 
men’.* His mission begins. He has twelve disciples whom 
he sends forth, to carry his message among all classes of 
men.* Buddha heals the sick, is the incomparable physician.* 
In the striking story of the sick brother neglected by the 
other inmates of the monastery, whom the Buddha washed 
and tended with his own hands, saying afterwards to the 
careless monks, who would have been eager enough to serve 
him, ‘Whosoever would wait upon me, let him wait upon the 
sick’,^ he claims his oneness with humanity so that services 
to the sick or the destitute are in reality rendered to him* 
self. We have the golden rule in the maxima ‘Doing as one 
would be done by,TcilI not nor cause to kill.’* ‘As a mother 
would guard the life of her own and only son at the risk of 
her own, even so let each one practise infinite sympathy 
toward all beings in all the world.‘Let goodwill with¬ 
out measure, impartial, unmixed, without enmity, prevail 
throughout the world, above, beneath, around,’’ Good con¬ 
duct and good belief are insisted on.® When once we accept 
Buddha's teaching all other distinctions of caste and status 
are lost.® He converts the robber Angulimala, has dinner 
with Ambapali the harlot,*® and is accused of living in 

^ S«« Maiie^ga, j. 6. 8. 

* ‘Go forth, O rnonki, on joox journey for tho weal and the welfare of 
much people, out of coenpmon Iot the work and for tho wealth «od the weal 
and ilw welfare of angeh aad mortals. Go no two of you the ume [way]' 
{ 8 e<reJ Books ofske Bast, vol. aii), p. i la). Mark vl. 7 ff.; Lake x. i. 

s Itituiiska, IOC: SullaNif 3 tat $60, 

* ViHeya Ttxls, S.B.E.,vol. xvij, p, 140. Maievegga, viii. a6? ef- Matthew 
nv. 40: 'Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.' 

s 'aranuxi Dpamim kaevL' See S.B.E., vol. z, pt. s, p. 56. 

* Ibid.,vol.z,pt.2,p.25. ^ iri«flVtf^«f*J/^e,E.T.byChiider8,p.i6. 

' Ilivuiiaka, 3 2; see also James Ji. 14, 24, 26. 

* S.B.E., 7o]. XX, p. 304; see also Galatians lii. 28; Markiii. 34 and 35. 

*» vol. ivjj, p, 105, and vol. xi, p. 30? see Mark ii. idj Luke vii. 

3 7 “$, viii, 1021 Matthew zzi. $ z and 3 2. 
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abundance.^ The following sayings of Buddha £nd their 
echo in the Gospels: 

*He abused me, he beat me, 

Overcame me, robbed me,’ 

In those who harbour such thoughts 
T'hcir anger is not calmed. 

Not by anger are angers 
In this world ever earned. 

By meekness arc they calmed.* 

Again: 

Lee one conquer wrath by meekness. 

Let one conquer wrong by goodness. 

Lee one conquer the mean man by a gift 
And a liar by the truth.^ 

Victory breedeth anger, 

For in pain the vanquished liech. 

Licth happy the man of peace 
Renouncing vjcrory and defeat.* 

Let the wise man do righteousness: 

A treasure that others can share not, 

Which no thief can steal: 

A treasure which passeth not away.’ 

Both Buddha and Jesus bid their disciples lay up for 
themselves a treasure which neither moth nor rust would 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. ‘A man buries 
a treasure in a deep pit*, Buddha observed, ‘which, lying 
day after day concealed therein, profits him nothing. . . . 
But there is a treasure that man or woman may possess, a 
treasure laid up in the heart, a treasure of chanty, piety, 
temperance, soberness. A treasure secure, impregnable, that 
cannot pass away. When a man leaves the fleeting riches 
of this world, this he takes with him after death. A treasure 
unshared with others, a treasxire that no thief can steal, 

> Majjftima NikSya, Manhew xi. 19. 

• S.B.E., vol. x,^. 2 ,p- 4 > 

* Ibid., p. i s«e aho Mdjjiima Nik^a, 21. 

* DkammapaJa, 2OT; see also 184, 185, 399, 

‘ Cf-Mftttbew vi. 19 and 40 , 

• Khaidaka Plfkdt E.T., Childen, p. 13. 
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What use to thee is matted hair, O fool? 

What use the goat-skin garment? 

Within thee there Is nvcning: 

The outade thou makest clean.^ 

‘Destroying life, killing, cutting, binding. Stealing, speaking lies, 
fraud and deceptions, worthless reading, intercourse with another's 
wife-^^is is d^Iemcnt, but not the eating of flesh/^ 

Just as Buddha condemns the gloomy ascetic practices 
which prevailed in ancient India, Jesus goes beyond John 
the Baptist’s emphasis on observances and ascetic rites. 
Even as Buddha condemns ceremonial religion, emphasis¬ 
ing baptism, Jesus insists less on sacraments and more on 
the opening of oneself in faith.^ ‘Reverence shown to the 
righteous is better than sacrifice.’^ Buddha says; ‘Monks, 
even as a blue lotus, a water rose, or a white lotus is born in 
the water, grows up in the water, and stands lifted above it, 
by the water undefiled i even so, monks, does the Tathigata 
grow up in the world, by the world undefiled.’5 'I am not 
of the world', says Jesus, according to John.^ 

Buddha has his triumphal entry into his native city of 
Kapilavastu.’ As he approaches, marvellous rays proceed 
from him, lighting up tne gates and walls, towers and monu¬ 
ments. The city, like the New Jerusalem illumined by the 
lamp, is full of light, and all the citizens go forth to meet 
him. But Buddlu remains unmoved, when Buddha is 
taken to the temple for baptism, he points out that it is 
unnecessary, as he is superior to the gods, though he con¬ 
forms to the practice of the world.* when a merchant who 
became his disciple proposed to return to his native town 
and preach to his people, Buddha said: ‘The people of Suna- 
paranta are exceedingly violent; if they revile you, what will 
you do?’ T will make no reply,* said the disciple. ‘And if 
they strike you?’ ‘I will not strike in return.* ‘And if they 
try to kill you?* ‘Death’, said the disciple, ‘is no evil in 

’ Dhammapedoy 3941 S.B.E., vol, z, pr, i, p. yo; see also Msitbew vii. 15. 

* S.B.E., vol. X, pt. 3, pp. 40, 41; see Mark rii. 1$. For the analog in 
the ceremony of baptism see Matthew iil. 14, John iv. 2, and M 4 hiviBhin 4 
SttUa, S.B.E., vol. zi, p. 109; see also IntrcducdoD to S.B.E., vol. zlv. 

> Marki. 15. • Disamafoda, 108. 

* SaayttffaNifdya,aii~^. • John xvil-14-16. 

’ Cf. Luke ii. 41 f. ‘See Matthew iii. 13. 
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itself. Many even desire it, to escape from the vanities of 
this life; but I shall take no steps either to hasten or delay 
the time of my departure.’ Buddha was satisfied, and the 
merchant departed.* Buddha had his troubles with his dis¬ 
ciples. Devadatta, Buddha’s cousin, was the Judas among 
his followers. He once hired thirty bowmen to kill him. 
But when these came into his presence they were awed by 
his majesty and fell down at his feet, like the soldiers in the 

S .rden of Gethsemane.^ When all his attempts fiiiled, the 
[thless disciple entreated Buddha for his forgiveness. Bud¬ 
dha frankly forgave him. On the last day before his death, 
Buddha’s body was again transfigured,3 and when he died a 
tremendous earthquake was felt throughout the world.* 
Many of the parables arc common. Buddha is a sower 
of the word. He feeds his five hundred brethren at once 
with a small cake which has been put into his begging bowl, 
and a good deal is left over, which is thrown away.* In 
JaioMa 190 we read of an eager disciple who finds no boat 
to take him across and $0 walks on the water. In the middle 
the waves rise and he loses his faith and begins to sink. 
When he reassures himself with faith in the Buddha, he goes 
safely to the other side. Max MuUer remarks that mere 
walking on the water is not an uncommon story, but walking 
by faith and sinking for want of it can only be accounted for 
by some historical contact or transference, ‘and in this case we 
must remember that the date of the Buddhist parable is chro¬ 
nologically anterior to the date of the Gospel of St. Luke’.* 

* Hardy, Manual ofBuJiiisa, p, 259, * Ibid., P* 319 * 

^ Mahaparin'ihhSaa^utta.^.ifi. * Ibid., p. 62. * Jitaka^^. 

* Max MOllcr, Last Sssajt, i$( series (1901), p. 285. Aecordiog to EuM* 
bius the Gospels were pabbhed by the Church io the reign of Tnjan (a.i>. 
98-117). Of course (h^ had existed io some form before this, but this ms the 
date of their euthoritadve redacdoo. The Canonical works of Buddhism were 
ceztamly earlier. In the sixties of the first centuryBuddha was welcomed offiti* 
ally into Oiina and In that decade a Buddhist work, Tki Sutra 0/ 4a Seelioas, 
was compiled in Chioese and a temple boilt in its honour. This work most 
have been well known in India at the of the first Chinese embassy in 
A.D. 64 and it refers to the 2 to rules of Priimokfa or nilei of conventual dis- 
dpline. A legendary hie of Buddha akin to Lalitovittara was ako translated, 
a^ it shows a highly advanced stage of the Buddhist Canon. During the 
period of Aioka the bulk of the Canonical works was in existence, for we find 
from the Balrlt rock inscription that he recommends the study of seven 
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Though Buddha performs thc«e miracles,* he disapproves 
of them as proofs of his divini^. 'It is because 1 see 
the danger in miracles of psychical power and of mind 
reading that I detest, abhor and despise them.'^ Buddha 
denounces suicide except on special occasions: ‘Anyone, 0 
SSriputta, who lays down this body and takes anotfier one, 
I call blameworthy. But not such was the monk Channa. 
He committed suicide without blame/* If the physical life 
is surrendered out of profound inward conviction, that no 

dcffer«Dt pornons of tKe icripruro by monks, nuni, snd laymen, live of wljich 
ait ptfts of the and the two oOieR arc found in the yinayapifaka. 

The Ceylon Chronielea declare that the C^on was Anally lettled at a council 
called by Aioka. Prom the |reat rail around the tope of Bliaraiiat in Ccnlral 
India, bulli ahorUy after the death of Afoka, about aoo 8.C., we learn not only 
the titlea ofthc aeriprures but the names of the Buddhhia who are described as 
‘recitera* ‘versed in the dialogues'—‘versed in the Basicu*, Versed in the five 
collections*. See Fergusson, Hiiiory of Indian and Eastern Ankitecture (18 76), 
p. 85; Coaningham, Tie Biupa a/Bkarhui (1879). The general agrecinenc 
of the various lives of Buddba in Pali, Singhal^, and Chinese sources on the 
inodents of his miraculous birth, his renonciation, his temptation, hts en* 
lightenment and subae<)uen( labours as a teacher, and the alms of his mission, 
pomts CO the eaistence iX & widely disused tradition la the centuries before the 
Christian era. The Canon was settled ia Aloki’s time and reduced to 
writing m the reign of Vattagimani (88-76 ®.c.). Buddhism was in its very 
nature a missionary reli^on. In the second century b.c. Buddhist ascetla 
i^sasanas) were found in western Persia and in the first century b.c. in Bactria. 

Garbe assume direct borrowing from Buddhism in the matter of Simeon, 
temptations, and the miracles of walking on the water, and loaves and fishes. 
We have many parallels between Rifija and Christ, (i) A marvellous light 
envelope Mary when Christ ia born. A similar light envelope Devak! before 
Krn^a is born. (2) There is nniversal gladness of nature at their birth. (5) 
Herod inquires ^ the wise men, ‘Where is he that is boro Kiog of the Jews?’ 
(Matthew ii. 4){ Nirada warns Karhaa that Krsna wiU kill him {Harivamla, 

5 ^)* (4) Herod is mocked by the wise men (Matthew, ii. 16) and i^arhsa 
is mocked by the demon that takes the place of Yaloda’s infant (ibid, 
ii. 59). (5) The massacre ofthc infants is found in both. (6) Joseph came with 
Miry to Bethlehem to be taxed; Nanda came with Yaioda to Mathura to pay 
tnbute. (7) The flight mtoEgyptis similar to that into Bray The mforroation 
on (he quesQon is so scanty chat it is natural that persons approaching the 
problem with different presopposltioDS vary a good deal in the conclusions 
they draw from ir. 

^ Jn^aiiara HikSya, Ui. 6o. For Buddha’s power over water, see Maid- 
vagga, i. 20. Cf. Mark Iv. 59, 

* Digka Nikeja, II. K. In the Divyaaadana Buddba commands his diS' 
ciples not to work miracles but to hide their good deeds and show their sins. 

* SaAsyutta Nikaye, xxxv. 87. 
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good can any longer be served by its retention or that it is 
ine higher service to society, it is commended. Buddha*$ 
birth stories* and the later Mahlylna exalt his great com¬ 
passion and renunciation.^ Buddli is the light of the world 
literally Eye in the World), Ukacahu.^ ‘I am a king,’ says 
Buddha, ‘an incomparable king of dhamma.’^ Suddha 
speaks with an authority on religion and is the lion of his 
race.^ He proclaims: *1, 0 Vasettna, know both God and the 
Kingdom of God and the path that goeth thereto. I know 
it even as one who hath entered the Kingdom of God 
(Srakmaloka) and been born there.Again; ‘He who sees 
not the dhamma (Truth or doctrine) sees not me. . . . He 
who sees the dhamma secs me.’’ 'Those who have merely 
faith and love toward me’, says Buddha, ‘are sure of paradise 
hereafter.’® ‘Those who believe in me are all assured of final 
salvation.’’ But Buddha always puts the practice of the 
doctrine higher than devotion to himself. While Jesus is 
angry with the world which will not hear Him, Buddha 
meets opposition with calm and confidence. He thox^ht of 
the world as ignorant rather than wicked, as unsatisfactory 
rather than rebellious. There is therefore no nervous irrita¬ 
bility or fierce anger about him. His behaviour is a perfect 
expression of courtesy and good feeling with a spice of irony 
in It. Three months after his death Buddha is transfigured. 
He is identified with the self-existent Supreme. Four cen¬ 
turies after his death he is declared to be a temporary mani- 
festadon in an earthly form of the Infinite, accessible at aJl 
times to his disdples and promising to make them partakers 
of his divine nature. By prayer and meditation the pious 
Buddhist enters into living communion with the heavenly 
Lord. 

* yiiaia 316 - 

* 'In the whole universe there h not e single spot so smell «s e auicard 
seed whore he hiS not sutrendored Lis hodj for the sake of creatures.’ 8 s^- 

JharntpunJarlh, E.T.. S.B.E., vo). xzi, p. a^r. 

* Nikajo, 16. Cf. John viij. la, ix. 3. 

* Majjkima hfikaja, 92; John tviii. 37, 

i jinguttara Nikaya, v. 09; cf. Mark i. 2 2, and Revelation v. 5. 

* Digia J/ikSya, 13 j cf John vl. 46, vil. 29, viij. 42 and $ 3. 

’ Wmuaka 92 \ cf. John liv. 6,9, 18-21, 

* Majjhima i^ikSya, 22; cf. John xi. 26. ’ AnguiUtra HikSya, x. 64. 
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To love one's enemies, to bless them that curse, to do 
good to them that hate, to turn the other cheek, to leave the 
cloak with him who takes the coat, to give all to him who 
asks, which are the teachings of Jesus, are precepts not only 
taught but practised in their extreme rigour by the Buddha 
in his many lives, according to the jSutkas. Buddha revolted 
against the complexities of the sacrificial religion as Jesus 
did against Jewish legalism. Both Buddha and Christ, in 
the spirit of ^e Upanisads, demand the death or the sacrifice 
of the immediate natural existence as the condition of the 
new richer life. 

The curious may find matter for reflection in these coin¬ 
cidences in the lives of the two teachers, Professor J. Estlin 
Carpenter writes: ‘The lives of the teachers do not essentially 
differ. It was the mission of both to awaken men out of a 
state of spiritual indifference, to kindle within them a love 
of righteousness, to comfort the sorrowful, to reprove as well 
as to redeem the guilty.’* Each of these teachers had his 
own tradition and grew out of it. This fact leads to certain 
deep differences beneath the resemblances. Buddha looked 
upon the Absolute as super-personal spirit, while for Jesus 
it is a personal God.* The iheistic emphasis which is very 
nacuraf in Judaism is lacking in the teaching of Buddha. 
Apart from the redemptive power of suffering, the special 
feature of dogmatic Chrisdanity that the world has been 
saved by the of Jesus has nothing like it in Buddhism. 

As for the resemblances, other causes than borrowing may 
be assigned. If religion is the natural outcome of the human 
mind, it would be strange if we did not find coincidences. 
The highest type of self-sacrifice exalted in both may be 
regard^ as common to all lands and ages. The hopes and 
fears of men, their desires and aspirations, are the same on 
the banks of the Ganges as on me shores of the Lake of 
Galilee. If the same examples and modes of illustration are 
employed, it may be because they are both members of an 

* *Tiie Obligntiom of tlie New Teatment W 6oddhj9m^ l^ineteeath 
Ceatury, iSSo, p. 975 ; see also A. J. Edmunds. Buddhist ani Christian Casfels 
(1908). Many of the partUds collected in tliis book cut be exphined without 
any assumpboo of borrowing. 

* See Indian PiUuofiy, vol. j, and «d. (1939), pp- 465 ff, 683 ff. 
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agricultural society, Possibly some of the incidents, stories, 
and sayings were common tales of a widespread folk-lore. 
If both taught in parables, it b bcca\ise it is the easiest form 
of teaching for simple men. Making allowance for all these, 
it is not easy to account for the illustration of two careers 
with the same legends and embellishments. They cannot be 
traced to natural evolution. Thw cannot be accounted for 
as due to accident. It is no commrt to ascribe them to the 
Devil, who wished to scandalize us by throwing doubts on 
our conceptions. But those who are trained in European 
culture find it somewhat irksome, if not distasteful, to admit 
fhe debt of Christian religion to non-Christian sources, 
especially Hindu and Buddhist. ‘In these cases*, Max 
MCiller writes, ‘our natural inclination would be to suppose 
that the Buddhist stories were borrowed from our Christian 
sources and not -vice versa. But here the conscience of 
the scholar comes in. Some of these stories are found in the 
Hina^na Buddhist Canon and date, therefore, before the 
Christian era.'* It is not tin natural to suspect that some of 

* Lajt Essays, r>i «riea (1901), p- 289- la his CMsfiaa Ori^s, E.T. 
(190^), p. 2z6, One Rdeidcrersay): These [Buddhist] ptrslleh to the child¬ 
hood stocks of Luke sre too nrikbg to be classed as mere chince; some kind of 
historical eoanoxioa must be postulated.* 

Speskin; of the apoeryphil gospels, such a caadous critic <9 the late Dr. 
WiDternitz says: * We css point to a series of borrowing from Buddhistic htera* 
rare which are absolutely beyond all doubt* {Vihahharati Quarterly, Feb. 1937, 
p. 14). 'A number of Buddhist Jegerids make their appearance b the Apocry¬ 
phal gospels and are so obviously Indian b character that it can hardly be 
maintabed that they wen invented la Palestine or Egypt and spread thrace 
Eastwards* (Sir Charles EHot, HiuJuism and Buddhism, vol. hi (1921% p. 44 i)> 
Trees bend down before the young Christ and dragons adore Him. At the 
school He convicts His teacher of ignortnee and the latter faints (Gospel of 
Thomas vi and iv and LalUeouura, x). When He enters a temple in Egypt 
the images prostrate ihenvelves beibre Him, and they do (he same before the 
young Gaurama b the temple at Kapilivastu (Pseudo-Matthew xxu-^v and 
Lalitevistara viii). Mary Is luminous befon the birth of Christ, which hap¬ 
pens without any pin or Impurity (Pseudo-Matthew xiu, Dt^ha Nikdya 14. 
and Majjhima Ntiaya, 123). At tlM moment of oadvi^ all activity of man¬ 
kind and oacure is suddenly btempted (Geepel of James rviil and LaHtaoss- 
tara, vil). The similaxity of Roman Catholic services and ceremorual to the 
Bnddhistis difficult to explab. ‘When all allowance is made for umllar causes 
and comcidences, It Is hard to believe that a coUecoon cf practices such as 
clerical celibacy, confession, the veneration of relics, the use of the rosary and 
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the prominent ideas travelled from the older to the j^ounger 
system. As Christianity arose in a period of eclecticism, it 
is not impossible for it to have ai^opted the outlook and 
legends or the older reli^on, especially as the latter were 
accessible at a time when intercourse between India and the 
Roman Empire was quite common. Let us realixe that when 
Christianity was in a formative stage Buddhism was both 
settled ant^ enterprising. The affiliation of ideas is a useless 
pursuit. So long as it is not possible for us to establish with 
certainty the exact manner in which ideas travelled between 
India and the West, so long as we do not know who the 
intermediaries, what the opportunities and limes were, it 
will be unwarrantable optimism to maintain the theory of 
direct borrowing. Our ignorance of what actually happened 
need not prevent us from noting the resemblances which 
strikingly make out that Buddha and Jesus are men of the 
same brotherhood. Our interest is in the logic of religious 
experience, and both Buddha and Jesus are eminent wit¬ 
nesses to it. There cannot be any difference of opinion 
regarding the view of life and the world of thought which 
seem to be common to Buddhism and Christianity in their 
early forms. Whether historically connected or no^ they are 
the twin expressions of one great spiritual movement. The 
verbal parallels and ideal similarities reveal the impressive 
unity of religious aspiration. Buddha and Jesus are the 
earlier and later Hindu and Jewish representatives of the 
same upheaval of the human soul, whose typical expression 
we have in the Upanisads. Whether the two met in early 
times and one borrowed from the other is of little moment 
Christianity began humbly among a band of disciples who 
knew and remembered the earthly life of Jesus, the ministry 
of a revolutionary prophet who announced the ^eedy com¬ 
ing of the Kingdom and demanded repentance, 'fhe Gospels 
give us what the apostles and the others had to tell of the 
bells can have originare^ independenUy in both rdlgioos' {Sir Charles Elior, 
Hindsiat end Bttiikim, vel. lii (1921), p. 443). Many pracrices commoa 
to lodiaD and Christian worship, such as ^e tonsure and the altar rkoal in¬ 
cluding m c e na e , flowers, lights, and singing, may have grown independently, 
but there are some, such as celibacy, relies, and eonfeslons, which are old 
and established insdtudons In Buddhism and seeiTt to have no parallels in 
Jewish, Syrian, or EgyptUa aniiquily. 
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life and doctrine of Jesus, or, more accurately, what had been 
handed down in Christian families and schools as the original 
teaching of some of the apostles and their friends. While 
the memciy of man is short, his imagination is prolific. The 
historical f^ts were soon covered over by the accretions of 
imagination. Incidents of Jesus’ life assumed the form of 
legends, and it is not improbable that in this work the cvan- 
gdists were unconsciously influenced by the cult of the 
Buddha. When Christianity entered the Roman Empire, 
different streams met, producing many strange eddies of 
belief and practice. 


Ill 

The contacts between India and the West were more fre¬ 
quent in the period of the Roman Empire, especially in the 
reign of Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius. The 
Jaiakas contain many references to Buddhist merchants and 
th«r adventures in distant lands. Greek and Indian mer¬ 
chants and men of letters met at Antioch, Palmyra, and 
Alexandria. The Augustan poets refer to the Modes, the 
Scythians, and the Hindus as being brought under the prcn 
tecting care of inmerial Rome.* Indian princes sent em¬ 
bassies to Rome. One of these, from an Indian prince whom 
Strabo calls Pandion, left Barigaza (Broach) at the mouth of 
the Narbada and encountered Augustus at Samos four years 
later.* Another Indian embassy went to Rome to congratu¬ 
late Trajan on his accession in a.d. 99. The Kusan kings 
of India were on excellent terms with Rome. At Antioch 
the historian Nicolaus of Damascus encountered the three 
survivors of an embassy from a monarch bearing the historic 
name of Porus, on their way to Rome. According to the 
text of the will of Augustus, as it has been restored from 
a Greek translation on a monument at Ancyra, communica¬ 
tions were quite frequent from Indian princes. Pliny refers 
to an Indian embassy which arrived at Rome in the reign of 
Claudius.^ As the commerce between the Mediterranean 
and the East was considerable, we need not think that it 
was confined only to material products. The names of the 

* Hence, Cam. W. 14; Vir^ JeaeU, viii. 68© IF- 

* G/^ra^, XV. 7$. ^ Nat. Hist. vi. 24. 
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various imported products—camphor, siJphur, beryl, opal, 
and the like—show the lin^istic influence of India. Accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy and Dion Cassius, Indians were found in that 
great emporium of leamin g, Alexandria.^ Dion Chrysostom, 
who lived in the reign of Trajan and died in or after a,c>. 117, 
mentions Indians among those found in Alexandria. In his 
oration on Homer, he mentions that the Indians, who looked 
not on the same stars, sang in their own tongue of the woes 
of Priam and Andromache, of the valour of Hector and 
Achilles.^ Apparently he was aware of the existence of the 
epic MahahhSrata and its resemblance in some of its episodes 
to the incidents of the IHad. 3 >cturing to an Alexandrian 
audience, he says: T see amon^ you not only Greeks and 
Italians, Syrians, Libyans and Cxhdans and men who dwell 
more remoleV, but also Bactrians, Scythians, Persians and 
some of the Indians who are among the spectators and are 
always residing thcre.’^ India haJ a reputation for high 
philosophy and religion In the middle of the second century 
A.D., for Lucian makes Demetrius, the Greek philosopher, 
give up his property and depart for India, there to end his 
life among the Biihmins.^ The travels of Apollonius of 
Tyana support this tradition. Clement of Alexandria, who 
died about a.d. 220, knew the distinction between Hindu¬ 
ism and Buddhism. ‘There are’, he says, ‘some Indians who 
follow the precepts of Boutta, whom, by an excessive rever¬ 
ence, they have exalted into a god.’5 Clement mentions that 
Pythagoras learnt from Brthmins among others,^ St. Jerome 
(a.d. 340) mentions Buddha by name and quotes the tradi¬ 
tion of bis virgin birth.’ In the reign of Constantine, Metro- 
dorus is said to have journeyed to India to stiidy the science 
and philosophy of tiie Hindus. He was followed by his 
frienS Meropius of Tyre and his companions Frumendus 
and Aedisius. Indian embassies continued to be sent to 
Constantine, Julian, and Justinian. Damascius mentions, in 
his life of Isidore, that certain B^mins visited Alexandria 

* Asiatic Restarehes, iii. 53- * Orai. Uii. 

^ Ibid, zsii, quoted in M'Crindle, MU, pp. T74-8. 

* ToxoHs, 34. 

* Stromata, i. 15. » Ibid.i. 1$. 

’ Sr. Jerome, Costr. yaoin. i. 26. 
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(a.d. 500) to learn Alexandrian sdence. In astronomy and 
geography the Indians owed a great deal to Western 
science. 

The vast development of material prosperity in the Roman 
Empire had no spiritual purpose behind it. Its ultimate end 
seemed to be the satisfaction of selfishness, individual and 
corporate. In the period preceding the birth of Christ Hel¬ 
lenism weakened tfie hold of natural religions but stimulated 
thought and curiosity. The ancestral cults had ceased to 
hold the lare:cr part of the population in the Roman Empire. 
The gods 01 the Greek Olympus and the agricultural deities 
of the Latins lived in popular fables or poetic literature, but 
did not represent the religious life of the community. The 
worship of the Caesars developed the dvic virtues, and the 
worship of law, as with the Stoics, satisfied the highly cul¬ 
tured. They were not essentially religious, though they con¬ 
tained many elements of religion. The religious-minded, for 
whom the Roman gods had lost their meaning and served 
only as occasions for dvic ceremonial, sought to find 
spiritual solace outside the life of the sodety in an esoteric 
ideal of individual salvation. The people were attracted by 
the Eastern cults which were streaming into the Empire 
along the main highways that linked Europe and the Eastern 
protnnees of the Empire, the cults of Isis or Mithras, Jesus 
or the Orphic mysteries. They all possessed certsun features 
in common—mysticism, ascetidsm, and superiority to the 
secular state. The typical Greek may condemn the change 
as a felse turning, a warping of values, but to the men who 
were dying of despair it seemed to be a vision of really 1^ 
which the world can be saved. It filled the aching void in 
their soul and dissipated despair. 

Professor Gilbert Murray tells us that the characteristics 
of ‘indifference to the welfare of the state’, 'ascetidsm, 
mysticism’, are as marked in the Gnostics and the Mithras 
worshippers as in the Gospels and the Apocalypse, in Julian 
and Plotinus as in Gregory and Jerome.’* ‘With all thdr 
quackeries,* Professor Gwatkin savs, ‘these Eastern worships 
answered the craving for a higher life and for the com¬ 
munion with the unseen powers in a way which the old, 

> Five Slaves pfQretk Felipon, p. 155. 
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unspiritual worship of the State could not.** They pointed to 
the need of a wider fellowship than that of the Sta^ a richer 
life than that of the good citizen. They drew the attention of 
thinking men to the tragedy of the failure of mere humanism, 
to the depth of man's longing for the eternal. Every kind of 
philosophy, every remedy for the troubles of life, found 
adherents in the Roman Empire in the first century. 

The chief cults which vied with Christianity for the 
spiritual mastery of the world are (i) Mithraism, (2) the 
Egyptian mysteries, and (3) Alexandrian theology, a curious 
blend of Greek and Hindu, Jewish and later Christian 
thought, which developed in Alexandria. When the Roman 
Empire was consolidated as a political unit, religious unity 
became essential as its counterpart. The new unitary State 
rcGuired a religion of a more universal character than the 
polytheistic cults. Mithraism was the first officially recog¬ 
nized monotheistic cult of the Roman world. It brought into 
religion a soldierly spirit, as it looked upon life as an un¬ 
ending battle between light and darkness. *Mithni5 is the god 
of light, the representative of deity on earth, the mediator 
between the hlgn powers of heaven and the human race. His 
adherents adopted an elaborate system of sacraments and 
degrees of initiation to secure spiritual blessings and en¬ 
lightenment. 

In the Persian Empire of the Sassanids, Manichaeism was 
born. Its founder, Mani, was born in a.d. 215 on Babylonian 
territory and promulgated a creed which was a blend of 
Zoroastrian dogmas and Gnostic teaching. It held up an 
ascetic ideal of celibacy, poverty, and fasting. It emphasized 
the antagonism of the two principles of light and darkness. 
It spread among all the Christian subjects in Persia who 
spoke Aramaic. Mani gave a large place to the teaching of 
Jesus, which caused him to be accepted as a Christian heresi- 
axch. His creed, however, forbad*c the worship of images, 
disapproved the killing of animals for sacrifice, and so pro¬ 
voked the wrath of the Roman emperors. It became Bud¬ 
dhist in China and Christian in Europe. 

Isis, the mother goddess, formed in Ancient Egypt one 
of the trinity Osiris, Isis, and Horus. She was identi- 
* Thi KnotoUd^e v©I, n, pp. 143 ff. 
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fied with many other local goddesses, Ceres, Venus, and 
Diana-* About the period of the rise of Christianity she 
had become the centre of an elaborate cult of mysticism. 
She reappears in Christianity as the virgin Mother. 

IV 

Religious philosophy assumed different forms in Alexan¬ 
drian circles, where mysticism was the prevailing note.* 
They, however, had certain points in common, such as an 
abstract notion of God as the transcendent absolute unity, 
the postulation of intermediary powers to bridge the chasm 
between the Absolute and the world, the connexion of matter 
with the principle of evil, and the recognition of ascetic self- 
discipline as a means to the clearer vision of absolute truths. 
These are to be found in all the different forms of Alexan¬ 
drian religious culture, of which the chief are (i) Jewish 
Platonism, (2) Gnosticism, (3) Neoplatonism, and (4) Chris¬ 
tian Platonism. It will be difficult to draw sharp lines of 
division between these divergent but related phases of reli¬ 
gious thought and aspiradon- I shall not attempt to deal 
with these different tendencies except in so hr as they are 
concerned with the problems of the nature of the deity, 
future life, and the connexion of religion with morality. 

In Alexandria, which was Che meeting-place of East and 
West, Philo developed his new interpretation of the Jewish 
scriptures. It is the most systematic attempt to combine 
Jewish teaching with Hellenic ideas, to express the religious 
conceptions or the Jewish prophets in the language of the 
Greek philosophers. He tried to bring together under 
the inspiration of his personal experience the dogmas of the 
Jewish revelation and the results of Greek speculative wis¬ 
dom. The central and the determining feature of Philo’s 
system is the doctrine of the Logos. 

Among the precursors of Philo on the Jewish line are the 

' Ad Oi>’rhyDehu» papyrus (No. 1380)1 usignod oa grcuods of script to 
the arly second century a.d., gives us & long invocation of his. equates her 
with Mala (Maya) In India* and makes her mistress of the Ganges. 

* M. Vachecot asserts dtat the philosophy of the Alexandrians derived 
nothing from Greek philosophy except its bnguage and its methods. The 
essentials of lo thought are all Eastern, (ffttt. Criiifue ie VtioU d'JUxan- 
Mti vol. uii p. 250.) 
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Sibylline Oracles and the Book of Wisdom. The former 
(f. 140 B.c.) call upon the Greek and the Egyptian to re¬ 
nounce their idols and worship the one God, who is con¬ 
ceived as everlasting, imperishable, self-existent. He alone 
really is, while the wond and men under the doom of 
mortality are nothing. He is wholly invisible to the fleshly 
eye, though He reveals Himself in the human soul. He 
creates heaven and earth, the sun, stars, and moon. Unseen 
Himself, He beholds all things. He is the supreme knower, 
the witness of eve;Tthing. Those who honour the true God 
vnW inherit eternaf life and dwell for all time in Paradise. 
The specific developments of Philo's doctrine do not find 
any place here. 

The Book of Wisdom, which is undoubtedly earlier than 
the writings of Philo, makes a distinction between the 
transcendent God and Wisdom. The former is the eternal 
self-existent one of whom only being can be predicated. The 
phenomenal world, on account of its transiency, cannot be 
regarded as real or ulfimate. It points to an unseen reality, 
the eternal unchangeable ground of all that we behold. He 
is the eternal light of which the light of stars and sun are 
but symbol or image. Wisdom is distinguished from the 
transcendent God. She is ‘artificer of all things',* an in¬ 
separable emanation of the divine essence. She occupies the 
pace of the Logos in Greek philosophy, though its nature 
IS not properly worked out. The Hebrew doctrine of crea¬ 
tion out of nothing is not admitted. The universe is made 
out of a pre-existent material. God ‘created the cosmos out 
of formless matter*.* Love is his motive in creation.^ Man 
is a self-determining agent with a dual nature, soul and body. 
Immortality is a purely ^iritual sumval. To know God is 
to attain immortality.^ flato, it has been suggested, may 
have inspired the passage, 'The souls of the righteous arc in 
the hand of God.’ Pre-existence of souls is assumed.^ 

The Therapeutae or the contemplative monks of Egypt, 
of whom Philo speaks with great enthusiasm, represent a 

*‘7iL2r,viii-6. * xi. 17. 

» xi. 24. * XV. 3. 

< ‘I wis • child cf comely pars and had obtained a good soul, or rather 
bejog good, I entered into an uodefilcd body* (viij. 19 and 20). 
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blend of Alexandrian Judaism and Hindu beliefs and modes 
of life.* 

Philo looked upon himself as a devout orthodox Jew, 
though his thought is poured into the moulds of Greek 
philosophy. If the stories of Genesis are to be related to the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas, it can only be by the method of 
allegorical interpretation which Philo adopts. His inter¬ 
pretations may seem to be forced, but they set forth a 
doctrine of mystic philosophy. The Absolute first principle, 
which is beyond personality and definite existence, which is 
immutable and incapable of relations to finite things and 
expressions in speech, is distinct from the God who makes 
and sustains the world. 

The predicates which it is possible to attach to the Abso¬ 
lute express the contrast of rfis pure being with the limited 
and determined nature of finite creatures. Philo says: *He 
is full of Himself, and sufficient to Himself, equally before 
and after the creation of the universe i for He is unchangeable, 
requiring nothing else at all, so that all things belong to 
Him, but He strictly speaking belongs to nothing-'* We can 
compare the Absolute to nothing that we know and so must 
contemplate it in silence. It is not a personal being. To 
Philo, the anthropomorphism of the Pentateuch is only an 
accommodation- The free spiritual worship of the Eternal 
is the goal for which the worship of the personal God is a 
preparation. He saysi ‘The two highest statements of the 
Law concerning the Cause are first, that “God Is not as 
man’second that H e is “as man''. But the first is guaranteed 
by the most cert^n truths the second is introduced for the 
instruction of the mass of mankind and not because God is 
such in His real nature.’* 

We can apprehend God’s existence partly by analogy. 
Even as we have an invisible mind which is sovereign over 
the body, so the universe must be guided by an invisible 
mind which is God. Again, the world shows traces of design, 

< D«an M&fud ilnd» 'Id their ascedc life, Id their mortificadoD of the body 
and their devotloa to pure conrempIatioD* the iofioence of Hindu and Bud* 
dhist thought G«ostie Hmufs sf lit Fint tni Sieond (1875), 

p. 32). ^ Drummondf Fhih yudstut (188 S), ii. 48. 

* Ibid. ii. 14. 
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but the principle of causality cannot reside in matter which 
has nothing noble in itself but only the potentiality of 
becoming aTl things. 

The Absolute godhead, which is perfect, self-existent, and 
self-sufficient, cannot come into contact with matter; and yet 
Philo says that out of matter 'God generated all things, not 
touching it Himself, for it was not right for the wise and 
blessed to come in contact with indeterminate and mixed 
matter; but He used the incorporeal powers, whose real name 
is Ideas, that the fitting form might take possession of each 
genus^* The Ideas are the archetypal patterns forming an 
mtelligible cosmos, which is the Idea of Ideas. In mediating 
the relation between the godhead and the universe Philo 
develops his conception of the Logos and the intermediate 
powers. He looks on the latter sometimes as personal beings, 
at other dmes as impersonal attributes. In one sense the 
Ideas are identical with God, for, through them, the finite 
is able to participate in the deify; in another they arc dif¬ 
ferent, for the supreme, in spite of this participation, remains 
free from all contact with the world. God touches matter 
not through His essence but through His powers. The 
cosmic process does not add to or take away from the per¬ 
fection of God. The thoughts are in a sense objective to 
God, independent of His essential subjectivity, but they are 
not separate from Him. They are modes of His energy, 
eternally and inseparably dependent on Him. If He were 
not, they would not be, even as there would be no rays of 
light if the central luminary were quenched. They appear 
as ideal forms in matter, and as thoughts in the human mind. 
By virtue of their origin they are independent of space and 
time. The sun is generally taken as the figure, the orb which 
burns to all appearance eternally, without need of fuel from 
outside itself. Independent of' the world, it sends out its 
great stream of light and heat which makes possible life on 
earth. The light is brighter at the source or as one ap¬ 
proaches it, The successive stages of diminishing brilliance 
are marked off as distinct grades of reality, though these 
grades are said to be only emanations. Philo's account seems 
to presuppose a distinction between God as He is in Himself 

* ii. irj. 
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and God in relation to the cosmo$, God the Absolute and 
God the relative. Dr. Drummond states Philo’s view of 
powers thusj 

‘They are the connexion between the universe and God, mediating 
between them, not because they arc different from both, but because 
they are strictly separable from neither. Withdraw them from the 
mind, and it b^mes a nonentity: withdraw them from the material 
world, and it ceases to be a cosmos: detach them, if that be conceivable, 
from God, and they will sink into nothingness. They are really 
divine, and wlicrcver It turns, the seeing soul may i^'scern some 
thought of God: but they arc nowhere exhaustive of the Divine, and 
It would be wholly feisc to say chat in cheir totality they were the 
equivalent of God. Through cfiem God has indeed left no part of the 
cosmos empty of Himsulfi but He has not made Himself and the cosmos 
conterminous and therefore as soon as we endeavour to apprehend Him 
in the unity of His being, He remains to our thought essentially outside 
the universe though acting dynamically within it.’^ 

The perceptible universe has invisible patterns working in 
it. When we survey the cosmos as a whole, we rise to the 
apprehension of its unity and feel that the different ideas are 
the varied forms of one ultimate reason. The world is the 
concrete embodiment of this reason; it is the picture of 
God's thought. The thought or Logos of God is next only 
to God Himself. His thought presupposes His being, 'God 
is the most generic thing, says Philo, 'and the ligos of 
God is seconS.’ The Lc^os is the pervasive law of the uni¬ 
verse, the supreme idea impressed on it. As the Idea of 
Ideas, the most general thought, it is said to be the oldest 
of things. As thought, it is conceived as produced under the 
figure of a son. Sometimes in Philo, the Logos is identified 
with wisdom; the mediating power is symbollaed as the 
mother of the universe, the Sakti of Saiva and Sakta systems 
of thought, The Logos is the Platonic Idea of Good, the 
Stoic world spirit or Reason immanent in creation, which it 
fosters and sustains. As the mediator between the eternal 
and the ephemeral, it partakes of both natures. It is neither 
uncreated like the supreme nor created like the finite 
creatures. It imparts reality to all lower ideas as they in 
turn do to sensible things. 

’ PMh Judseviy ii, i 
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Man's material body is the source of evil. By resistance 
to the allurements of the senses and the active exercise of 
virtue, man can free himself from bondage to the body, and 
attain the divine vision when he is ‘lifted above and out of 
himself. The knowledge of God is attained by vision, the 
direct personal communion of a soul that no longer reasons 
and reflects but feels and knows, becomes utterly passive, 
as in the condition of trance, of which Philo had personal 
experience. 

‘I will not be ashamed to relate', says Philo, ‘what has happened to 
myself a thousand times. Often when I have come to write out the 
doctrines of philosophy, chough 1 well knew what I ought to say, 
I have found my mind dry and barren, and renounced the cask m 
despair. Ac ocher times, though I came empty, I was suddenly filled 
with thoughts showered upon me from above like snowflakes or seed, 
so that in the heat of divine possession I knew not the place or the 
company, or myself, what I said or what I wrote.’* 

We are able to know God, who dwells in us, as He has 
breathed His nature into us. The inspired soul ‘may with 
good reason be called God*. The different stages for attain¬ 
ing the ecstatic consciousness, the withdrawal from thesenses, 
the abstraction from the intellect, and the flight of the ego 
are recognized by him. The moral preparation is insisted 
on. While every^od and wise man has the gift of prophecy, 
it is impossible ftr a wicked man to become an interpreter 
of God. 

We have in Philo’s system a mystic rendering of historical 
Judaism. His passion for God, the certainty that the pure 
in heart shall see Him, the conviction that ascetic training 
alone can lead us to His presence, and his universality make 
him one of the greatest of mystics. 

The only Judaic elements are the Insistence on mono- 

^ i. 14—1$. Rhiiou^: ‘One must first become God—which Is impossible 
order ro be eble to comprehend God. IT one will die to (he mortal life 
and Uve the immortal, he will perhaps see what he haa never seen. But even 
the sharpest vision wjU be unable to see tbe Uncreated, for it will first be 
blinded by (he piercing spleodour and the nshing torrent of rays, just as 
fire affords light (o those who stand at a proper disuoce but bums up those 
who come near’ (H. Sec also Bigg, Th ChrisHsa Plotonitls AhxanirU 
(i88d),p.i6. 
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th^m, contempt for image worstdp, and the claim that the 
Jews had in tfie Mosaic revelation the highest religious 
knowledge. All the other elements of his system are those 
found in Hindu thought. 

Tl might almost «cm’, writes Dean Milman in his History of 
Christianityy *thac there subsisted some secret and indelible congeniality, 
some latent consanguinity, wlicthcr from kindred common descent or 
from conquest, between the caste divided population on the shores of 
the Ganges, and the same artihdal state of society in the valley of the 
Nile, so as to assimilate in so remarkable a manner their ruli^on. It 
is certain diat the genuine Indian mysticism /irst established a perman¬ 
ent Western settlement in the deserts of Egypt. Its first combination 
seems to have been with the Egyptian Judaism of Alexandria, and to 
have arisen from the dreamy Platonism, which in the schools of that 
city had been engrafted on the Mosaic Institutes-’» 

The mystic tradition U preserved in the Jewish Kahhala^ 
whose two chief books are Sepher T«tzirak, or the Book of 
Creation, and Zohary or Light. This system admits the 
reality of an En Sophy which is the highest unity, having no 
attributes and no definite form of existence, though it com¬ 
prehends within itself all existence. All that is is contained 
m it and emanates from it, for since it is infinite nothing 
can exist beyond It. Its infinity becomes known by a series 
of emanations or intelligences which are ten in number. 
These ten uphiroth arc the attributes of the infinite being, 
having no reality in themselves but existing in the di^ne 
being as their substance. From them arise, directly or re- 
moc^y, the three worlds of creation, formation, and action. 
The final desdny of the three worlds, as of all finite exis¬ 
tences, 18 to return to the infinite source from which they all 
emanated. The souls of men will not return to the infinite 
till they have developed all the perfections of which they are 
capable, and if this is not effected in a single life, the soul 
will migrate into other bodies, xmtil the development is com¬ 
pleted. Many features of the Kabbala, such as the potency 
assigned to letters, the use of charms and amulets, the theory 
of emanation as opposed to creation ex nihilOy the doctrine 
of the correspondence between macrocosm and microcosm, 
belief in rebirth and a definite pantheistic tendency, are alien 
* (1867) voLiip. 41. 
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to the spirit of orthodox Judaism and akin to that of the 
UpanisMS and Tantrism. 

V 

Gnosticism was a deliberate attempt to fuse Greek (Plato¬ 
nic) and Hindu elements.' It Is a name for the whole system 
of syncretistic religious thought, which covers many sects 
with widely differing tenets which prevailed in the Eastern 
provinces of the Roman Empire during and prior to the 
early days of Christianity. It existed long before the Chris¬ 
tian era, though Christianity tended to look upon it as 
heresy. Many of the chief features of Gnosticism are chose 
common to the Upani?ads and the mystic traditions of 
Greece, (i) The dwne being is indefinable and infinite, 
exalted above all thought and expression. He is different 
from the Demiurge or the Creator God. God is separated 
from His attributes, the aeons of reason and truth. He is 
eternal silence. (2) If God is the absolute being, how do 
creation and evil arise? If the world arose out of the sole 
act of God without any modifying or opposing influence, 
evil would have been impossible; or we will be driven to the 
conclusion that God created evil. So an antagonistic prin¬ 
ciple independent of God by which His creative energy is 
thwarted and limited is posited. This opposing principle 
is identified with the world of matter. Gnostic systems do 
not all agree with regard to the definition of matter, It is 
looked upon as either a dead passive resistance or a turbulent 
active power. The resulting dualism is also ambiguous. Evil 
which is opposed to the divine being has no reality.* The 

' Harntck nyi: *Tbc union of (be traditions and hfea of the OriencaJ 
religions, viewed u mj^ieries with the spirit of Greek philosophy, ii ()\c cliar- 
aeteristie of the epoch' (Nurory 0/Dogaa, vol. i (1894), p. 2 29). In (he tech- 
nical sense, the (erm 'gnostic* first appears in i Timothy vi. 20. 

* This led to a denial of the Incarnadoa of Christ. A divine bring cannot 
assume a body made of evil matter. This view took two foriss. The Docetae 
held that the body of Jesus was an uomatenal phantom. The Ebioniies 
affirmed that the spiritual bring of Christ was a distinct person fiom the man 
Jesus. The former descended upon (he hitter at the baptism and left Him be¬ 
fore cracifiiioD, never bring united to Him in one person. When the Gnestie 
interprets the doiHsm as final and ultimate, he departs from the tradition of 
the Upanifads and manifests the influence of Persian dualisn. Plodnns 
erioeuea the Gnostic posidon on this point. 
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dualism of good and evil is variously interpreted. It is often 
a temper v^ch accepts the contradictions of experience as 
ultimate. There is no escape for spirit except in the destruc¬ 
tion of matter, no victory for the divine except in the anni¬ 
hilation of the human. Evil is regarded as a part of the 
constitution, something organic. (3) The infinite principle 
communicates with the finite by a series of successive emana¬ 
tions. They sink gradually lower and lower in the scale as 
they are farther removed from their source, until at last con¬ 
tact with matter becomes possible and creation ensues. 
These emanations, aeons, spirits, or angels are conceived of 
as more or less concrete or personal forms. (4) The cosmos 
is a blend of divine and non-divine material principles. It 
represents the descent of spirit into matter. Matter which 
was previously insensible is animated into life and activity by 
the descent 0/the spirit into it (5) Deliverance of spirit from 
its union with matter or the world of sensuality is effected 
by asceticism and contemplation leading to gnosis or wis¬ 
dom. (6) Gnosis does not mean intellectual knowledge or 
logical understanding, but is sering God, mysterious wis¬ 
dom. It is reception of the spirit, Eeatific vision, illumina¬ 
tion, drification. It is not imparted to all and sundry. It is 
esoteric, secret wisdom, accessible only to those who are 
initiated.* For the uninitiated many, faith suffices. There 
are holy rites and formulas, acts of initiation and consecration. 
Sacraments such as baptism by water, fire, sacred formulas, 
names, and symbols play a leading part. Gnosticism assumes 
that there is a knowlMge of God, a sdence of realities. 
There is something to be known in religion. Salvation 
depends on the knowledge of truths, not knowledge abm 
but knowledge of. Piety becomes gnosis. (7) The perfect 
Gnostic is the man who is free from the world and master 
of himsrif. He is emancipated from the dead letter and 
outward symbols of religion, having realized the truth. He 

* Id ^ 9 fhia wt have referencD to lh« meiKods by which eatstic 
experiences are obujned. According to it salvation is by a kacwledge of the 
ffiysteries. It teaches ns that we take in evil with our fo^ which is material, 
aod so ic is that we are asked to renounce the world. ‘And ye are io great 
suffenega and great aiHienons in yoor being poured one into another of 
different kiada of bodies of the world* (M., p. 248). 
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livt^ in God &nd has life eternal and may be truly said to 
have passed from death to life, to have risen from the natural 
and put on the spiritual state- The true nature of resurrec¬ 
tion is spiritual, Many of the Gnostic sects believed in 
pre-existcnce and rebirth of human souls, They had also 
a magical theory of the spirit world. The disembodied soul 
travels by the dark or bright paths^ and is saved from the 
perils on the way by the magic word. ‘The essential part* 
of these Gnostic conceptions ‘was already in existence and 
fully developed before Christiani^’.* 

In the first century it became fused with Christian ideas. 
In the early days Christianity wanted a philosophy which the 
Gnostics supplied. Harnack is undoubtedly correct in look¬ 
ing upon the Gnostics as *the theologians of the first century’. 
He saysj ‘The Gnostic systems represent the acute secu¬ 
larising or hellenising of Christianity, with the rejection of 
the Old Testament, while the Catholic system, on the other 
hand, represents a gradual process of the same kind with the 
conservation of the Old Testament.*3 The Church Fathers 
tell us that the doctrines of Gnosticism are derived from the 
mystery religions, Pythagoras, and Plato, Gnosticism Is by 
no means a mere attempt to reject the Old Testament and 
hcllenize the Gospels, What it did was to introduce into 
Christianiw not the pure spirit of Greek philosophy but con¬ 
ceptions of Eastern religions which by the first century had 
taken their place everywhere in the Roman Empire. Its 
conceptions of dualistic theology, ascetic ethics, ecstatic 
experience of the real, and redemption from the trammels 
of flesh are derived from the Eastern cults. ‘The first 
attempts at the intellectual comprehension [of the Christian 
doctrine], the first efforts of dogma were based on a philo¬ 
sophy profounder and far more venerable than the juvenile 

wisdom of the Greeks_Gnosticism is not pure Hellenism 

as some say; it is rather pure orientalism in a Hellenic 
mask.’^ By admitting the oisdnetion of the Absolute god- 

^ Thes«aiuw«itoth«^«M^&dAsdrbe/(^J«<9oftlieUpami$a^. Br^aJS- 
vl. 2. 2. 

* Profecsor W. Bouswt, 'Gnoeticum*, Bnejclopaeiia Briianniea^ i ith ed. 

5 Tk< tiisisn af Dogma, E-T. (1894), vol. i, pp. 227, 226, 

♦ Kennedy, 'Boddbi« Goosticisin*, (1902), p. 383- 
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head and creator spirit, the Gnostics break awa7 from the 
Old Testament doctrine. The Christian Church sdgmatized 
the Gnostic as the ‘first-born of Satan’, Gnosticism is gen¬ 
erally regarded as an heretical perversion of Christianity. 

The chief document on this subject is the Philosopkumena 
or the Refutation of all Heresies by Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Ostia, belongine to the early part of the third century.* This 
book mentions ^The Great Announcement’ as containing an 
account of the pre-Christian teaching of Simon Magus.* 
The Church Fathers describe him as a horrible sorcerer, the 
parent of all later Gnosticism. The story in Acts viii makes 
It clear that the sect of which he became the leader was a 
pre-Christian one. The first cause of all things is said to be 
Fire .3 It has a twofold nature, hidden and manifest, appre¬ 
hended by reason and sense respectively. The cosmos or 
the orders universe comes into being from the unb^otten or 
self-existent Fire by means of six roots called Mind, Thought, 
Voice, Name, Reason, and Desire. The world is a hebdomad, 
consisting of seven powers, the six roots with a seventh which 
is the source of them all. The conception of emanations is 
adopted. The conception of the Logos or the world soul is 
also accMited by the Simonians, according to Ircnacus. 

The Sermetic tradition of Egypt may be regarded as 
Gnostic in character. The Hermetic societies grew up in 
hellcnized Egyptian circles where syncretistic cults were 
the feshion. The latest editor of the Hermetic books ob¬ 
serves: Tf one were to to sum up the Hermetic teaching 
in one sentence, I can tLink of none that would serve the 
purpose better than the sentence, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.” ** Though in their present form 
they are not earlier than the fourth century, they undoubtedly 

* E-T., 2 wfa., by F. Lesge (*921). The author of PhU^ofhuvtena give* 
an account of Indian thought. The BrShmins are divided by him into two 
orden, the houaeholdera ai^ the aaeetiea who live in sedusioii and eat only 
fruits. They designated God under the €gure of light, aoi that of »un or of 
fire but of the inward leawo, the Logos which finds is expression in the 
knowledge of the wise. We can attain to this wisdom by casting off all vain 
opinion and convoUiag our evil pasaiens (1. 21). 

2 See Acts viii. ^24; Jusdn 26. sdandii. i;. 

3 Cf. ‘God a a burning and consuming Fire’ (Deuteronomy iv. 24). 

* Scotr, fferjnffie4{i^2^), vd. i. p. 14. 
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represent an earlier tradition. Perhaps they are a develop¬ 
ment of the earlier mysteries.* They seem to be *an eclectic 
combination of Platonic and Oriental doctrines’.* They be¬ 
lieved in a supreme creator God and many subordinate gods 
and angels. To account for the emanation of an imperfect 
and changing world an intermediary, a second god, was 
accepted. The Lord and Maker of aJl from Himself made 
the second god, the visible and perceptible whom J le loved 
as His son. As finite man could not comprehend the infinite, 
he was made to contemplate the Son. The ‘first born’ god 
is named Agatho-Daimon, which was soon identified with 
the Logos. ‘With I.ogos not with hands did the Creator 
make the universal cosmos.’ Hermes is the messenger of the 
gods, conveyins to us the mystery of the godhead. Con¬ 
tempt for the body as a bond of corruption encourages 
ascedc practices- The vision of God is attained not through 
ordinary natural processes but through dreams and divina¬ 
tion. The way to worship God is to abstain from evil. No 
one can be saved until he is born again. ‘[If you would be 
born again] you must cleanse yourself from the irrational 
torments of matter . . . ignorance, incontinent desires, in¬ 
justice, covetousness, deceitfulness, envy, fraud, rashness, 
vice.... When God has had mercy on a man all these depart 
from him, and thus is the rebirth accomplished.Even in 
this life, we can receive God and achieve immortality. The 
•idsion is ordinarily accompanied by ecstatic experiences. 
‘Father,’ the disciple cries, ‘God has given me a new being, 
and I perceive things now not with bodily eyesight but by 
the working of the mind. I am in heaven and in earth, in 
water and in air: I am in beasts and plants.... I am present 
everywhere. Father, I see the whole and myself in the mind,’ 
The following is a typical prayer; ‘We give thanks to Thee, 

' Professor Sir Flinders Petrie gives 200 a.c. u the dare of the Hermetic 
books. In the aUusions to the destruction of Egyptian temples and worship and 
the massacre of people by Scythians and Indians, he finds an obvious reference 
to the second Persian invasion, b.c., when the Scythian and Indian 

were the Western and Eastern branches of the Persian army. He secs in the 
Hermetic books 'the development of religious ihoaght in Egypt under Persian 
and Indian infiuenees which formed a basis of later Jewish and Greek develop¬ 
ments’ (igypr and Itratl (1923)1 P-113). 

* Kirk, Tk< Viihn ^Qtd (i 93 r), p, 47. 


3 IWd., p. 49- 
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Most High, for hy Thy grace we rec^ved this light of 
knowledge. Having been saved by Thee, we rdoice that 
Thou di^ 8 t show Thyself to us wholly, that Thou didst deify 
us in our mortal bodies by the vision of Thyself.’* The 
whole duty of man in the Hermetic writings is declared to 
be 'to know God and injure no man’. 

Flutarch is a cultivated Gnostic of the first century of a 
tolerant frame of mind. He has no quarrel with any religion 
that puts God and man in right relation to each other. Be¬ 
wildered by the problem of evil, he resorts to a dualism and 
speaks with respect of the Persian doctrine of Ormuz and 
Ahrimaii. To make God the author of evil would be to con¬ 
tradict the idea of God, I'hcre are two principles hostile 
to each other. The evil principle is not matter which is 
characterless and indeterminate but something positive, a 
spiritual power, an evil world-soul. Matter aspires after the 
good, but is overcome and dominated by the evil spirit. The 
dualism in the constitution of the world is reflected in the 
individual soul, which has two parts opposed to each other. 
The higher part is not a part or function of the soul, it is 
something above us. ^irit is Immortal. Plutarch believes in 
the rebirth of souls. The supreme godhead rules through 
subordinate powers, In the development of his views he was 
influenced by Greek thought and Egyptian religion. 

Apollonius of Tyana 15 another famous Gnostic. Accord¬ 
ing to the account of Philostratus, he journeyed to India 
and spent about four months at *the monastery of the wise 
men'.* Apollonius hated bloody sacrifices and was a strict 
vegetarian. He was a complete passivist, holding that we 
have no right to shed blood under any circumstances. He 
insisted on prayer and contemplation and tried to make men 
more religious, attempting to alter their ways of worship. 
Freedom h'om possessions and needs is the highest value. 

Basilldes in the first half of the second century a,d .3 works 

* Quoted in Kennedy, S/. Paul and the Mytiery Peligiens (1913), 
pp, 109-10, 

* Afallaniut 9/ Tyana, trans. PhilJimore, 1912. bk. lil, cbs. 10 and 50. 

* He i» uid to have lived immediately prior to Valentinas, and so we may 
assume that he douhshed about a.d. i 20 to t 30. The chief sources ate the 
Philosfffhsuaeua of Hippo lytus and the MiteelUaies of Clement of Ale tandria. 
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Hindu and Buddhistthought intoa Christian framework. He 
posits the reality of a supreme godhead who is above space, 
time, consciousness, and even being itself. It is to be wor¬ 
shipped in silence. His conception of God has little in 
common with the popular Christitji view. Dean Mansel 
writes: 

*As a mere system of metaphysics, the theory of Basllides conuihis 
the ncaast approach to the coiiccpnon of a loy^ical plilloRopliy of tJw 
abKolutv which the history of anclutit thought can vpH>rslii(>, alnicKt 
rivalling that of Hegel in modern timcsi but in the same degree in 
whicii it elevates God to the position of an absolute hrst principle. It 
strips him of those attributes which aloiw can make liim the object 
of moral obudlcncu or religious worship.’^ 

The will to create the universe arises In this bdng. In this 
will is the seed of all universes, which contains everything 
in itself potentially, even as a grain of mustard seed contains 
the whole plant. It is the potendality of all potcjitialitics. 
The Demiurge, who arises ‘thinking it not right that he 
should be alone, made for himself and brought into existence 
from the universal seed a son fas better and wiser than him¬ 
self’. Even as man is the crown of the world process, Christ 
is the crown of manhood. Sonship is the manifestation of 
the deity. Clement of Alexandria says of Basilldcs that he 
’deified the devll’.^ The dualism in Basiiides is not so ulti¬ 
mate as this comment suggests. In the spirit of Buddhism, 
Basiiides explains suffering as the Auidamentai principle of 
all existence and looks upon personality as a complex con¬ 
sisting of five elements. According to Clement, Basiiides 
believes that men suffer for their d^s in former lives. He 
accepts rebirth in different forms as steps in the purification 
of the soul.3 He denies resurrection of the bo 3 y. He re¬ 
quired of his followers a probation of five years of silence. 

Though Basiiides believed that Christianity was the main 
foctor of his system, there is no doubt that his interpretation 
of Christianity is profoundly Buddhist. 

* Tie Gnutie Heresies of tie First end Seeond Cessiuries (1875), p. 165. 

* Strovseta, iv. 11, 85. 

* In wpport of th« KTpoikeak of rebirth, Buili^es cites Scriptuml texts. 
John ix. 2; Romuu vii. 9. Corpocrates adopts the theory of rebirth in a 
modihed form: the soul is imprisoned In the b<^y again and again until It has 
performed all possible actions. Irenaesu, i. zarv. 
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‘All things h&ve their law of being in themselves; suffering is the 
concomtunc of existextcc, rebirth is the result of former acts and 
metempsychosis governs men with indexible justice and with iron 
necessity. The office of Jesus is the office of the Buddha; the elect 
alone are saved and the mass of mankind remains content to be born 
again.** 

Valentinus has the reputation of being the greatest of the 
Gnostics, though our scanty information regarding his life 
and teaching is from the polemical writings of the Church 
Fathers- To the nameless being of Basilidcs he gives the 
name of Dej^th. I le thus represents the absolute first prin¬ 
ciple in a positive way as potentially containing all existence 
rather than as actually determined by none- It is Unspeak¬ 
able Depth or Unutterable Silence. Its first manifestation 
is thought preparatory to action, an intellectual process in¬ 
dicated by Nous, whose counterpart is that perfect truth 
which belongs to divine thought. Then comes speech. 
Material existence is an error, fell, or degradation. 

Thcodotus became the leader of the Eastern Valentinians 
and Clement was familiar with his writings. He taught that 
Christ came, not for our redemption alone, but for healing 
the disorders of the whole world. All those who receive Him 
and in so far as they can receive Him will be saved. There 
are different kinds of souls: those who have flesh and not 
soul will perish like the beasts; those who are spiritual are 
predestined to life eternal. Between these are the psychic, 
the feminine souls who can win eternal life by faith and 
discipline. The mingling of spirit, soul, and body is the 
cause of all evil and suffering, and their final separation is 
salvation. 

Bardesanes the Babylonian (born at Edessa on ii July 
A.t). 1J5) is credited with a work on Indian thought. He 
met in Babylon some of the members of an embassy ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor Antoninizs Pius (a.d. i jS-81). From 
two of these, Damadamis and Sandanes, he derived a large 
amount of information, which Porphyry has preserved in 
his treatise on Abstinence. Bardesanes distinguishes between 

* Kennedy,‘Buddhist Gnosticism*, (1902), pp. 411-12. ‘Iti» 

Buddhist pure and simpi^^Buddlust in Its govenung ideas, its psychology, its 
meuphysia* (ibid., p. 383). 
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the Brahmins and the Buddhists. He seems to have learnt 
a good deal about the teaching and mode of life of Hindu 
and Buddhist thinkers; his work was used by Porphyry. 

Marcion cannot be counted among the Gnostics, even 
though he distinguished between the God of love and the 
creator of the world, who is a self-contradictory being of 
limited knowledge and power, and adopts the antithesis of 
spirit and matter. He assumes three principles: (r) the 
Supreme God, (a) the Demiurge, and ^3) eternal matter, The 
two latter are imperfect but not essentially evil, I Ic docs not 
admit the theory of emanation for the Supreme principle, 
which is an essential feature of Other Gnostic mysteries. He 
denies any real assumption by Christ of human nature. 
Jewish prophecy is not for him a preparation for Christian 
revelation. He required the Church to reject the Old Testa¬ 
ment and thus release it from doctrinal narrowness. ^ 

Gnosticism was one of the most powerful currents of 
thought which influenced Christian doctrine and practice. 
In the early third century Alexander Severus (a.d. iii-35) 
paid divine honours to the Gnostic teachers Apollonius and 
Orpheus. By the command of his mother, Philos tratus wrote 
his Li/f /fj ApoUoniui. Gnosticism remained a power down 
to the fifth century through its alliance with Neoplatonism. 

The Gnostics ’approach the problem from a non-Christian 
point of view and arrive therefore at a non-Christian solu¬ 
tion But they accept the Christian creed and look upon 
themselves as Christians. They appealed to Christian scrip¬ 
tures and felt that they had a d^per knowledge of Christian 
truth. But their teaching was condemned as a heresy. The 
Gnostic view of creation is opposed to the Christian view as 
set forth in the first article or the Apostles' Creed: T believe 
in God the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven and 
earth.’ For the Gnostics creation is not the act of the 
supreme God but of an inferior demiurge. The god of 
reCgion and the god of creation are distinguished- Again, 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is opposed to the 
Gnostic view, which separates spirit and body. If personal 
existence is possible only in the body of the flesh, the dead 

’ J9un4l{^\^y 1938), p. 510. 

* Bigg, Thi ChrisUan PUunUts ^Alixsadria (1886), p. 29. 
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will remain dead until the date of the general resurrection. 
If we cannot exist without the flesh, no one whose flesh is 
dead can be said to be alive. Its position was not impossible 
so long as the last day was believed to be imminent, but 
when It receded into the background the Gnostic view 
seemed more attractive. For the Gnostic the chief object of 
man was to set free his spiritual nature from its material 
imprisonment, and this can be accomplished by gnosis or 
sacramental rites. 

To the careful student, the close siniilarity between the 
teaching of the Upanisads and early Buddhism and Gnostic 
theories will be obvious. 

‘'rJiac the of the Gnovif* were originally of Itidlan growth 
carried so far westward by rhe Influence of diat Buddhistic movement 
wluch hud previously overspread all the East, from Tibet to Ceylon, 
was the great truth faintly discerned by Matter (in lib Hisioire 
Critiqut du Gnsttuism) but which became evident to me upon 
acquiring even a slight acquaintance with the chief doctrines of Indian 
theosophy.'* 

VI 

Among the predecessors of Plotinus may be mentioned 
Poseidonius and Numenius. Poseidonius, the teacher of 
Cicero» was greatly influenced by the learning of the Chal¬ 
deans, and through his advocacy astrology became a popular 
study. The theory of tempers jovial, mercurial, saturnine, 
and lunatic and possession by demons, magic, and sorcery 
favoured the fatalistic attitude and crushed the mind under 
a load of gloomy and fantasdc superstitions. The Gnostic 
and Neoplatonic speculations by their theory of demons and 
spiritual agencies did not discourage the spread of these 
views. But Plotinus reinterpreted the ideal of philosophic 
unity and transformed the ‘return of the soul' from the 
domain of astral myths to that of experience. Sextus Em¬ 
piricus* quotes a saying of Poseidonius that ‘light is appre- 

* C. W. King, Tie C/uUUs aad Tieir Kcffittint jineieiit and hSeiiat^l, 
2nd ed. (1887), p. xiv. ‘In the history of the Church iz is nose certain that 
almost every notioQ that was rabseqaently denounced as heretieel can be 
traced up to In di an specuUflve philosophy as ie genuine fountain head; how 
much that was aDow^ to pass current for vtkadas had really flawed from the 
same source, it is neither expedient nor decorous now to inquire* (p. xv). 

* Ibid.vji. 93. 
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bended by the light-like power of vision, sound by the air-Hke 
one of hearing, and similarly the nature of the universe must 
be apprehended by reason which is akin to it*. The teaching 
of Poseidon ius himself was much too Stoic in its texture aii 3 
so could not satisfy an age which demanded a more spiritual 
conception of God and the soul. 

Numenius, whose influence on Plotinus was considerable, 
‘had directed all his efforts*, says Eusebius, ‘towards a fusion 
of Pythagoras and Plato, while seeking for a confirmation of 
their philosophical doctrines in the religious doctrines of the 
HrShmins, the Mag: and the Egyptians'. He looked upon 
Moses as a jirophct and called Plato a ‘Moses sjicaking in 
Attic’. He distinguished the Demiurge or the second god 
from the supreme being and identifiw it with the Logos. 
The creator shares the characteristics of the real and the 
phenomenal. Our world is the third god. We have three 
divine hypostases, the supreme godhead, the creator Logos, 
and the created world. Even as the demiurge is dual in 
nature, the soul is also dual, or rather there arc two souls, 
the rational and the irrational. Numenius is said to have 
believed in two world souls, one good, the other bad. The 
latter is identified with matter. The two souls arc in conflict 
both in man and in the world. Numenius adopts the theory 
of rebirth. 

In the Neoplatonism of Plotinus (a.d. ao^-70) we have 
the fruits of the religious syncredsm which arose from the 
conquests of Alexander the Great and the undertakings of 
the Roman Empire. It revived the mystic tradition of the 
Greek cults and its resemblances not only to Alexandrian 
Judaism but to Vedanta philosophy are well known. letter 
introduces his account of Neoplatonic philosophy with the 
general title ‘Diffusion of Oriental modes of Thought among 
the Greeks*.' 

Plotinus, the founder of the Neoplatonic school, was 
anxioiis to be instructed in Indian philosophy and with that 
object he accompanied the expedition or Gordian against 
Sapor, King of Persia, in a.d. a+a, though Gordian's death 
in Mesopotamia turned him back half-way. The following 

^ Vdcherotf Z«ller, <od Br«hier 4re convinced of ladl^n influence oa Neo> 
pktoniBm. 
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are the chief points of the system. The original essence is 
pure being and absolute causality. It is also the good in so 
far as everything finite Is to find its aim in it and flow back 
into it. It has no attributes at all; it is a being without 
magnitude, without life, without thought. One should not 
even call it existence. It is something above existence and 
above goodness, and at the same time an operative force 
without any substratum. As operative force it is continually 
begetting something else, without being itself changed or 
moved or diminished. The first principle is perfect self- 
sufficiency. 

There is no good that it should seek to acquire by volition. 
Why should the one create anything beyond itself? Plotinus 
answers that since all things, even those without life, impart 
of themselves what they can, the most perfect cannot remain 
in itself but must pass over. The first source of all being is 
compared to an overflowing spring which by its excess gives 
rise to that which comes after it* or a central source of light 
which illumines all things.* The production of the lower is 
not the aim or motive of the activity of the higher, Creation 
is not a physical process but an emanation. That which is 
produced exists only in so far as the originating principle 
works in it. Eve^thinc that has being is directly or in¬ 
directly a production o^the first principle. Everything so 
far as it has being is divine, as God is all in all. What is 
derived is not like the original essence itself. It is an image 
and reflection of the original essence. The totality of being 
forms a gradation which loses itself in non-bcing. Each 
lower stage is connected with the original essence by means 
of the higher. I/Onging for the higher is the general feature 
of everything derived, The first emanation of the original 
essence is l^ous. It is a complete image of the original 
essence and archetype of all existing things, for the know¬ 
ledge of things in their immaterial essence is the things 
themselves. Mind knows its objects not like perception, as 
external, but as one with itself.3 As this unity involves the 
duality of thinking and being thought, it is not the highest 
but the second in order of supramundane causes, It is being 

* Enntads^ v. 2. r. Cf. with this the Hindu conception of tilS. 

* Cf.'nsyi bhl$(»rvun IdacDribhlh’. ^ i. 
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and thought at the same time. As image the Nous is equal 
to the original essence. As derived it is completely different 
from it. It is for Plotinus the highest sphere which the 
human spirit can reach and at the same time pure thought 
itself. We are still in the region of eternity. The indivisible 
unity of the Nous is the archetype of the whole visible world, 
of all that was or Is or will be existent in it. The universal 
Nous involves the essence of every form of reason, All 
things are together in it, not only undivided by position in 
space but without reference to process in time. I’hc charac¬ 
teristic of its logical being is eternity. Nternity belongs to 
Nous os time belongs to soul.* 

The Soul is ai\ immaterial substance like No\is, its intcigc 
and product- It is related to the Nous as the latter is to the 
primal One. It stands between the Nous and the world of 
phenomena, a middle term between the unity of self-com¬ 
plete intelligence and the dispersion and change of the 
sensible world, It is the principle of life and motion in 
things. In virtue of its nature and destiny it belongs as the 
sin gic soul of the cosmos to the h igher world; but i t c m b races 
at the same dme the many individual souls, it mediates 
between the ideal and the sensible worlds. It orders the 
world in accordance with the genera) reason of things. 'The 
things it produces belong to tune and arc not imperishable. 
The individual soub may allow themselves to be ruled by 
the Nous, or they may be attracted by the sensible and so 
get lost in the finite. As an active essence the soul belongs 
to the corporeal world of phenomena. Here there is conflict, 
growth, and decay. The original cause of this is matter, 
which Hes at the basis of bodies, the obscure, the indefinite, 
that which is without qualities- As devoid of form and ideal, 
it is the principle of evil; as capable of form, it is inter¬ 
mediate being. Matter, for Plotinus, is a mere abstraction, 
a name for the bare receptacle of forms. It is the indeter¬ 
minate, no thing and yet not nothing. Evil is only a lesser 
good. Absolute evil, infinite matter symbolized by the limit 
of the less good, is the last stage of the divine procession, 
The theory o£ emanation is distinguished from creation. 
The distinction is similar to that between vivarta or appear- 
* tnneads,'^\.T.\\. 
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ance 2nA forinSma or modification. When Plotinus insists 
on the hypothesis of emanation and the Advaita Fedduta 
suggests the Vivarta view, both are anxious to make out 
chat there is no diremption of the higher principle. God 
does not disperse Himself in individual things or natural 
things. There is a continual process from first to last, but 
the cause remsuiis itself while the effect produced takes on 
an ijiferior position.^ The primal One produces the universal 
Nous that 18 one with the Intelligible. The Nous produces 
the Soul, which in its turn j^roduces all other existences. 
It is a logical order of causation, not an order in time. 
Plotinus traces the idea of the causal series to Plato, for 
whom, he says, the Demiurgus is Nous which is produced 
by the Good beyond thought and being, which in its turn 
produces Soul.* The Taittiriya Vpamsna makes out that the 
human soul is a replica of ^e world and contains the dif¬ 
ferent principles of matter, life, consciousness, intelligence, 
and spiritual bliss. Plotinus afiirms that in the soul are 
included the principles of unity, of pure intellect, of vital 
power, and of matter itself. It touches every grade of \^Iu 6 
and existence. The human souls that are sunk in the 
material are ensnared by the sensuous and have allowed 
themselves to be ruled by desire, In attempting to detach 
themselves entirely from true being and strive after inde¬ 
pendence they fall into an unreal existence. The soul can 
return to itself through the practice of virtue and ascetic 
purification, It can retrace the process of its descent from 
the divine status, become delivered from corporeality alto¬ 
gether, and be restored to its unity with the absolute One 
itself. ‘Nothing that has real existence can ever perish.’ The 
world of spirit, the kingdom of values, is secure and cannot 
suffer any final defeat. No noble life can be extinguished 
by death. The soul exists in its own right. It neither comes 
into existence nor perishes. The soul which has the capacity 
to behold and contemplate eternal reality and gaze on the 
likeness of the supreme spirit, not as something outside 
itself but as the real in which it shares, which is its own 
inmost nature, is immortal. Plotinus interprets resurrection 
not as awakening with the body but as an awakening from it.* 

* Eftneedi, v. 2. i. * IW. v. r. 8. * Ibid.iu. 6- 6 . 
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As for the nature of eternal life, it is dif?icult to be certain 
of Plotinuses views. As souls arc logoi of spirits, each of them 
represents a distinct entity in the spiritua*! world. This dis¬ 
tinction cannot be destroyed.^ 'All souls are potentially all 
things. Each of them is characterized by the faculty which 
it chiefly exercises. One is united to the spiritual world by 
activity, another by desire. The souls, thus contemplating 
different objects, are and become that which they contem¬ 
plate.’* If we wish to know what happens to the souls which 
have freed themselves from the contamination of the flesh, 
Plotinus Cells us that they dwell in God, where is reality and 
true bdng. Tf you ask where they will be, you must ask 
where the spiritual world is; and you will not find it with 
your eyes.’* ‘Spirit in beholding reality beheld itself and in 
tcholding entered into its proper activity, and this activity 
is itself.'* There is no reasoning yonder; nor can there be 
any memory. Its rest is unimpeded energy, living contem¬ 
plation. ‘We are kings when we are in the Spirit.^* Wc are 
no longer mere men. 

Plotinus believes in rebirth. For him even animals have 
souls. So long as we do not attain the highest wisdom, wc 
are bound to successive rebirths which are like one dream 
after another or sleep in different beds.^ He admits the law 
of Karma when he says that it is a universal principle, that 
each soul after death goes where it longs to be.’ ‘Those who 
have exercised their human faculties are born as men. Those 
who have lived only the life of the senses, as lower animals.’® 
He also refers to the absorption of disembodied souls in the 
universal Soul.’ 

The super-rational is the goal of all effort and the ground 
of all existence. The knowledge we gain by thought is only 
an intermediate st^e between sense perception and supers 
rational intuition, i he intelligible forms are not the highest; 
they are the media by which the influences of the formless 

' S/nuaA,vi. 4. r6. * Ibid, jv 3. 8, > Ibid. ill. 4. 24. 

• Itrid. y. 3. 5. 5 Ibid, V. 3. 4. * Ibid. ul. 6. 6 . 

’ Ibid, iv- 3.13 and 13. 

’ lUd.ui. 4- 2. Foiphyryaod lamblichua do not admit that human souk 
are ever sent to inhabit the b^cs of beans and birds. 

’ Ibid. W. 8. 4; iii. 2. 4. 
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essence are communicated to the world. The highest reality 
does not constitute the content of thought but is presupposed 
and earnestly sought after by man as the unknowable ground 
of his thought. Man does not live by bread alone or by 
knowledge alone. Even intellect has a certain duality, for 
though intelligence and the intelligible are the same, that 
which thinks distinguishes itself from the object of thought. 
Beyond thought and the being, which, while identical with 
it, is distinguishable in apprehension, is the absolute unity 
that is simply identical with itself. This is otlicr than all 
being, though the source of it and that to which all things 
aspire. ® 

Three types of men may achieve the good and obtain a 
vision of truth—the philosopher, the musician, and the 
lover.' Through the analytic process of the dialectic the 
mind is able to reach the goal to which its striving has been 
directed from the start. Saving reached this goal the mind 
becomes quiescent and unified. The highest mode of sub¬ 
jective life is the complete unification in which even thought 
disappears. Within the soul, at its very centre, is the 
supreme unity beyond even self-knowledge, 

‘In the vision of God that which sees i$ not reason but something 
greater than and prior to reason, something prcsupposcxl by reason as 
is the object of vision. He who dien secs himself, when he sees will 
sec himself as a simple being, will be united to himself as such, will 
feci himself become such, We ou^ht not even to say that he will 
but he will he that which he sees, if indeed it is possible any longer to 
distinguish seer and seen, and not boldly to affirm that the two arc one. 
In this state the seer does not sec or distinguish or imagine two things} 
he becomes another, he ceases to be himself and belong to himself.,.. 
Therefore his vision is hard to describe. For how can one describe, 
as other tlian oneself, that which, when one saw it, seemed to be one 
with oneself 

He who attains to a direct contact with reality becomes 
himself divine. The soul is then in a condition of complete 
passivity and rest, a state of intense concentration and com- 
* Ibid.;. 3. 4. 

> Ibid. vi. 9.7; In^, Tie PMietefiy ef Plotinui (1918), vol ii, p. 140. 
Dr. Inge ikloks that is Plotmus’s the^ of vlaion we have ‘the direct in¬ 
fluence of Oxxnlal philosophy of the Indian type’ {CiristianM^ticim (1899), 
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pUte forgetfulness of all things. It then secs God, the source 
of life, the principle of being. It enjoys the highest blessed¬ 
ness and is bathed in the light of eternity. ‘And this is the 
life of gods and of godlike and happy men, a deliverance 
from the other things here, a life untroubled by the pleasures 
here, a flight of the alone to the alone.’ 

Neoplatonism believes in the Hindu technique of entering 
into spiritual consciousjiess. By meditation we can free the 
soul from its subjection to the body and at rain union with 
the supreme. Plotinus asks us to strip off everything ex¬ 
traneous till the vision is attained. Wc must abstract from 
the body, which does not belong to the true nature of the 
self, from the soul that shapes the body, from sense, per¬ 
ceptions, appetites, and emotions, and even the intellect with 
its duality. Then the soul touches and gazes on the supreme 
light.^ Neoplatonism, quite as much as the ]>hilosophy of 
the Upanisads, has faith in a higher revelation to man in 
mystical experience, Porphyry tells us that while he was 
with Plotinus the latter attained four times the end of union 
with the God who is over ail, without form, above the dis¬ 
tinctions of intellect. 

Even in the spirit of the Upanisads, which lay more stress 
on jnana, wisdom, contemplation, than on karma or action, 
Plotinus ^ooks upon action as an enfeebled product of con¬ 
templation. Even those who act do so to possess a good, 
and the knowledge that they possess it is only in the soul. 
We must rise above practical activity, which belongs to the 
world, to self-knowledge. Like all mystic systems, Necn 
platonism rose above the political limits of nations and States. 

Plotinus has many points in common with the Gnostics. 
The supreme being is beyond existence. The soul which has 
lost its way in the dark must return home to God. There 
is a divine spark in the soul which can serve as the light on 
the path. Plotinus criticizes the Gnostics for their pessi¬ 
mistic views about the visible world and their impiety in not 
admitting that the sun and stars are the abodes of God. Wc 
cannot exclude divine influence from any part of nature. He 
objects to their view of the creation of the world in time. 

' V. 17. Brehler rrtcei th« Plodnian conception of contcmpla- 

ticQ to Indian sourcea; see Pki/osefiit it 108-9. 
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Perhaps he was also opposed to their Christian predilections, 
for, as we saw, the Gnostics considered themselves Chris¬ 
tians. Plotinus defends polytheism, which the Gnostics are 
said to deny. 

We have in Plotinus a theory of God which excludes all 
knowledge of God, answering to the impersonal Brahman 
of the Upanisad, a doctrine of Nous corresponding to the 
personal ISvara and the conception of a world soul similar 
to the hypothesis of Iliranyagnrbha, intermediate beings 
through whom God acts on the world of phenomena, faith 
in ecstatic elevation to be gained by ascetic self-emancipation 
from the world of the senses. Stutfield maintains that 
‘Indian mystical thoughts passed over into Africa and 
western Europe' and ‘blossomed forth in Plotinus’ and 
passed into Christian thought through 'the monk mystic 
and thcosophical pantheist, the so-called Dionysus the 
Areopagite‘.‘ 

Porpnyry (a.d. 230-300) popularized the teachings of 
Plotinus. For him the aim of philosophy is the salvation 
of the soul. The source of evil is not so much in the body 
as in the desires of the soul. Strict asceticism is enjoined. 
Porphyry advocates abstinence from animal food in his Lf 
Ahsiinenday which is a treatise against the eating of animal 
food. He gives an account of some Indian views on the 
authority of Bardesanes, who derived his information from 
an Indian embassy to the Imperial Court early in the third 
century.^ His polemic against Christianity is doctrinal. He 
held that the dhristian view of the Creadon and destruction 
of the world in time separated the world from God and 
required the hypothesis of an Incarnation to brine together 
the two elements which have been erroneously dissevered. 
The hypothesis of bodily resurrection seemed to him queer 
and impossible. He put in a plea for image worship against 
the Jewish severity on this question. 

‘Images and temples of the gods*, be says, ‘have been made from all 
antiquity for the sake of forming reminders to men. Their object 1 $ 
to make those who draw near them think of God thereby, or to enable 
them, after ceasing from their work, to address their prayers and vows 
to him. When any person gets an image or picture of a friend he 

* Myiicim Caik^eii/a pp. 34 S. * iv. x8. 
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certainly not bcHcvc that the friend Is to be found In the Image, 
or that his members exist Inside the different parts of the representa¬ 
tion. His idea rather Is that the honour which he pap to his friend 
finds expression In the image. And while the sacrifices offered to the 
gods do not bring them any honour, they arc meant os a testimony to 
the good will and gratitude of the worshippers.*' 

lamblichus,^ who died in the reign of Constantine, about 
A.D. 330, was considerably influenced by Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Plotinus, though he converted hJeoplatonisin info a 
theurgic Sj^iritualisn:. He lived at the time of the colhijisc 
of the ancient world, when life tended to be oppressive and 
futile and the sense of man's unworthiness increased. Mati 
could obtain unification with the central source not by his 
own efforts but by theurgic practices which must be per¬ 
formed correctly. Mystical exercises and even magical cere¬ 
monies as expounded by lamblichus got into the Christian 
Church and practice. 

The most original thinker after Plotinus, however, was 
Proclus (a.d. 416-85). He is the chief link between ancient 
and medieval thought.s While the En/reads of Plotinus are 
philosophical meditations aiming at spiritual edificadon, we 
have in Proclus an ordered exposition of a system, a methodi¬ 
cal defence of Neoplatonism. His work is the culmination 
of the speculative movement extending over five centuries 
whose direction was motived by speculative and religious 
interests. It was the aim of Proclus not only to develop a 
single philosophy which will deal fairly adequately with all 
that was best in Pythagoras and Plato as well as in Aristotle, 
but also to proviae a scheme of salvation which will meet 
the supreme religious need of the later Hellenic period. He 
wished to set forth a religious philosophy within the frame- 

* (Quoted in HarnaeV, Sit^anno/t o/CirisHamty, vel. i, p. 376, 

* ‘Hia worb have pcrislwd, and we have 10 |ci our id<« of hU leaching 
from ihc references in ?Toclu»«nd rhe frtgmcnb preserved by Stobaeus and 
ihe treatise On th< Mystnies 9/tht Egyptians' 

* Professor E. R. Dodds writes: ‘The mduenee which Proclus exercised 
upon early mediaeval thought may be called accidental in the sense (hat it 
would scarcely have been felt but for ihe activity of the unknown eeceniric 
who within a generation of Proclui’s death conceived the idea of dressing his 
philosophy in Christian drapen'a and pesslng It off as the work of a convert of 
St. Paul’ {EUrnenh ofTheelagy (1933), pp. xxvi-mil). 
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work of traditional Greek radonaHsm, one which can stand 
comparison with the schemes offered by the mystery reli¬ 
gions. While in the main he Is true to the intuition of 
Plotinus, he is considerably influenced by lamblichus.* In 
his chief works, EUmtHts of Theolo^ Platonic TheoloQ^ 
the living experience of Plotinus becomes a fixed tradition. 
The metaphysics of being is approached by a doctrine of 
categories. It is assumed that the structure of the cosmos 
answers to the structure of Greek logic. ‘Beyond all bodies*, 
says Proclus, ‘is the soul's essence; beyond all souls the 
intellective principle; and beyond all intellectual substances 
the One.'* The soul is incorporeal and independent of the 
body and therefore imperishable. To know the self truly is 
to know it as actually one, as potentially all things and as 
divine. The Neoplatonic trinity is accepted. The One of 
Parmenides is identified with the Form of the Good. The 
demiurge of Timaeus is identified with Aristotle’s Nous. 
The world soul of Timaeus and X^ws (x) is assumed. 

The existence of the universe outside the One is explained 
by Proclus on Plotinian lines, that everything which is com¬ 
plete tends to reproduce itsdf .3 ‘Every productive cause’, 
says Proclus, ‘produces the next and all subsequent prin¬ 
ciples while itself remaining steadfast.'* The consequents 
are brought into existence without any movement on the 
part of the One. ‘For if it create through movement, either 
the movement is within it, and being moved it will change 
from being one and so lose its unity; or if the movement be 
subsequent to it, this movement will itself be derived from 
the One and either we shall have infinite regress or the One 
will produce without movement.' Between the pure unity 
of the One and the minimal unity of matter, intermediate 
sources are recognized. The descent is not r^arded as an 
error or a punishment but is a necessary cosmic service and 
a necessary part of education for the soul. The soul’s life 

* Profeuor Dodds traces bis teKhlng abou t time and eternity, the dssufica- 

doa of gods and of souls, the definite denial that the soul ever attains release 
from the circle of birth (Prop. 106, LUmtnu of Tht 6 iegf\, and chat only part 
of it remamt above (Prop. 211), to laniblicbus. See E. R. Dodds, op. dt., 
p. xxi- * Prop. 20. 

* Prop. 25; 9 « Enacads, v, x. d. * Prop. 26. 
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is endJcsSj both ways, Souls liave perishable and imperish¬ 
able vehicles. 

Proclus' saying that the philosopher ought not to observe 
the religious customs of one city or country only but ought 
to be the common hierophant of the whole world is well 
known. Ascetic and contemplative virtue is rated higher 
than the practical, Proclus gave a somewhat devotional 
orientation to the Neoplatonism of Plotinus. Prayer for 
Plotinus was the turning of the mind to God; to Proclus it 
was humble supplication for divine aid. I'he sclf-surticlcncy 
for which the attainment of bliss lay in man’s unaided ca|ia- 
city gives place to a dependence on God. Proclus found 
a place for gods above the Nous and immediately below the 
One. He had superstitious respect for theurgy. He agrees 
with lamblichus in thinking that individual things are united 
to the one by the mysterious operation of the occult ‘sym¬ 
bols’ which reside in certain stones, herbs, and animals, 
While Plotinus and Porphyry believe more in human 
wisdom and spiritual vision, lamblichus and Proclus are 
impressed by the blessings of divination and the purifying 
powers in initiation. Proclus accepts ecstatic experiences. 
In his commentary on the RepubUc he says: ‘Going out of 
themselves they are wholly established with the gods and 
possessed by them.’ 

Neoplatonism was originally regarded as a dangerous 
adversary to Christianity, and by a decree of the Council of 
Ephesus (431) and by a law of Theodosius II (448) Por¬ 
phyry’s books were condemned to be burned. About the 
beginning of the fifth century, Neoplatonism was taught in 
Athens and at Alexandria by Hypatia, Both schools fol¬ 
lowed the tradition of lamblichus and through him Porphyry 
and Plotinus. The murder of Hypatia put an end to the 
tradition in Alexandria, and the school of Athens was closed 
by Justinian in a.d. ^29. But Christian theology early ab¬ 
sorbed the spirit of Neoplatonism. The thoughU of Plotinus 
were rerived by Boethius and his spirit inspires the writings 
of Scotus Erigena and Eckhart. At the Renaissance, Neo¬ 
platonism again became popular. 
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\ CHRISTENDOM—II 
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<4 

W HEN the Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem accepted 
Christianity and the movement spread in the non- 
Jewish parts of the Roman Empire, it assumed Graeco- 
Roman and Oracco-Oricntal forms of expression. The 
mystery religions were common to both these types of 
thinking. In regard to the fundamentals of religious thought 
^ and practice, there was agreeracjit. Along with the postulate 

^ of ai^ ineffable godhead, they generally accepted die belief 

that at some epoch of history there had been a great being, 
f who during his life on earth found by personal experience 

a way out of the difficulties of life and the secret of divine 
bliss. This wisdom is entrusted to his followers, who accept 
it in faith and perform certain mysterious acts by which they 
consciously unite with the purpose and life of God. Primi¬ 
tive Christianity is a mystery religion, a way of living. Early 
Christians formed a mystery group meeting in secret and 
t having an inner and outer circle.^ Christ answers to the 

Gnostic saviour god, the Logos and the Idea of the universe. 
i I..cgcnd$ of the death and resurrection of the suffering deities 

and heroes, Osiris, Attis, and Adonis, were well known and 
utilized. The ritual meal of the Mithra cult suggests the 
love-feast of the early Christian communities. The notion 
of good and bad demons corresponds closely to the ideas of 
angels and devils. It is only natural that Christianity grew 
up in its own environment and couched its beliefs and aspira¬ 
tions in terms familiar to its world. Every religion has to 
speak the language which its adherents will understand and 
set its theology in forms which are intelligible to its genera¬ 
tion. There Is nothing surprising if Christian theology is 
expressed in the terms of contemporary belief and if its 

^ Mark jv. Matthew ui. 26-^. Klnopp Like holdi that 

‘Christianity ... was always, at least in Europe, a mystery reli^' (Ser/ifr 
Sfilths of St. Paul, p- 3 r $). 
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ritual is influenced by the mystery religions with which many 
of the early converts must have been familiar. Besides, the 
Christian message could not have won its way if it had not 
found an echo in the religious searchings and beliefs of the 
time. Christianity developed in the same world and breathed 
the same air as Alexandrian Judaism, Gnosticism, and Neo¬ 
platonism. 

St, Paul's training at Tarsus enabled him to know the 
currents of thought and express his theology in words to 
which his audience was accustomed. Kor St l^aul, Jesus is 
the Christ, the Lord, a phrase used to designate the em¬ 
perors and the redeemer gods of the mystery cults. Kor Paul, 
Jesus is only the Lord and not God. He distinguishes 
between the heathens, who have ‘gods many and lords many', 
and Christians, who have ‘one God—the Father and one 
Cord—Jesus Christ'. The familiar distinction between god¬ 
head and god is here employed. In corruption, eternity, and 
invisibility are the characteristics of the godhead. The one 
God is inconceivable, ‘The things of whom knoweth no 
man', whose judgements are unsearchable, ‘his ways past 
finding out’,* ‘who dwelleth in the light which no man can 
approach unto, whom no man hath seen or can scc’.^ Jesus 
becomes the redeemer lord who is the source of salvation 
both in this world and the world to come. The Messianic 
idea of the Jews gets mixed up with the Logos of the Greeks. 
Christ is the ‘first born of many brethren'. He is raised 
from the dead by God as an evidence of His universal mission 
to men- In the later Epistles He becomes ‘the image of the 
invisible God', the being who is ‘before all things^and by 
whom ‘dl things consist’.s The insistence on the Neo¬ 
platonic idea of the Logos is so great as to reduce the human 
life of Jesus to a mere illusive appearance. If the name of 
Jesus is employed, it is only in a symbolic way, for St. Paul 
says* how ‘all our fathers all drank of the spiritual rock 
Cast’s and Christ can be formed in each of us.^ He cer¬ 
tainly warns us against over-estimating the historical instead 
of looking upon it as the symbol of metaphysical truth. In 

' xi. 33. * r Timothy vi. 16. 

» Colowao* j. x$aocJ 17. 4 , Corinthians ii. 16. 

* Ephosjans iv. 13. « Galatians m 19. 
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the Second Epistle to the Corinthians he saysr ‘Even though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him 
so no more/ The Supreme dwells in us. ‘Know ye not that 
ye arc the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwellcth 
m you Again, St, Paul makes a clear distinction between 
the conclusions which he reaches by the exercise of his own 
intellectual powers and the truths revealed to him. We often 
hear from him the words T say this of the Lord^ T say this 
of myself, He speaks of a gnosis or higher knowledge 
which can he taught only to the initiated. The foundation 
of St- Paul's Christiaiiity is a vision, not an external revela- 
tioji. According to the Acts, he saw visions and heard voices 
in his missionary wanderings and believed himself to be 
guided by God. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
he records the ecstatic vision in which he was ‘caught up 
into the third heaven’ and saw things unutterable. He is 
referring to the ineffability of the experience. 

In the mystery religions the common facts of daily life 
are endowed with sacramental significance. They are the 
divinely instituted means by which man can escape from 
the snares of the world and attain divine bliss. In St. Paul, 
Jesus becomes the centre of a cult where baptism and the 
commemoration of the I^st Supper take the place of the 
sacraments of the mysteries. That communion with deity 
can be gained through partaking of him is an old doctrine. 
The rites which circled round the mystic figure of Dionysus- 
Zngreus in which the bull representing the god himself is 
killed and devoured assume that in this process his life passes 
into his votaries.* Though they are corporeal in thexr im¬ 
plications, they denote a change of essence in the adherents, 
the entrance of God into their persons. The Gospel Christ 
is a variant of the saviour gods common to earlier faiths,3 

^ I Corinduaas liL x£{ z CorinthiaDS vl. td. 

* Referring lo the old tradition of the crodiixion of Orpheoa or Dionysus, 
Justin Mir^ deeitres i. 54) that the story vfm invented by the 
‘demons’ to correspond to the prophecy ia the OM Testament in order to 
bring the true Christ into doubt. 

* Mr. Edwyn Seven in his HeUtnim and CiHslianity {chap, iv) admits 
the resemblance between Jesus as a reveakr of (he divine gnosis and the 
inspired revealers of the mystery cults. He concedes that the early 
preachers of Chrhnaniry explained the position of Jesus in the tetaiity of 
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The apotheosis of mortal man through the acquisition of 
wisdom and immortality is the idea of salvation according 
to the ancient mysteries, and it is supported ^ Paul in his 
Episde to the Ephesians.* We move in a different group 
01ideas from those of the mystery religions, for Paul knew 
Jesus to be an historical person who as the result of boundless 
dcvodon to the good of His fellows suffered a shameful 
death in loyalty to His Father's purpose. He looks upon this 
as the bringing near to man of the redeeming love of 
God.* 

Conversion as rebirth is affirmed. ‘If any one is in Christ 
he is a new creation; old things have passed away, behold 
new things have come into being.'* "this is possible only 
with the crucifixion of the flesh. The animal must die that 
the God may be brought to birth, ‘They that are of Christ 
Jesus have crucified the flesh with the passions and lusts 
thereof.'* Resurrection is the resurrection of the Christ in 
us from the tomb of our carnal nature, 'the body of sin’,* 
‘the body of death',^ in short, our present, earthly, mortel 
nature. The higher spiritual self in each of us is buried in 

things, they did so In t«rms which bore a dose resemblance to conceptions 
already current in the hestlien and Jewish wrlds’, but contends that 'the 
Gnostic Soier waa only s prophet while Jesus was a redeemer as well*. In 
Buddhism, as we have already observed, Buddha, who is recognized as the 
central object of worship by the first century b.c., is a redeemer dei^ who lias 
already trodden the difficolt way which the faithful have to IbUow. Again, b 
Enoch xlviii and li it is said that (he righteous shall be saved by the Elect One 
or rhe Son of Man. 

’ Loisy giva the following summary of St. Paul’s conception of Jesus: 
*He was a Mvlour god, afrer tlu manner of an Osiris, an Aids, a Mithra. l^ke 
(hem he belonged by his origin to the celestial world: like them he had made 
his apposrenee on the earth; like then), he had accomplished a work of univer^ 
sal redempboa, efScadous and typical; like Adonis, Ouns and Aitis, he had 
died a violent death, and like them he had been restored to life; like them lie 

prefigured in his lot that of the human bebgs who should take part in his 
worship, and communicate his mystle enterprise; like them he had predestined, 
prepared and assured the salvation of those who became partners In his passion’ 
JfunuJ, Oct. T917, p. ;i). Loisy concludes ‘Thee are analogous 
conceptions, dreams of one family, built on the same theme with similar 
jfflag^ (ibid., p. 52). I thbk the perallels between the mythical heroes 
and the historical Jesus are over*streiohed. 

* Gtlatieiis ii- 20, iv-1$, * 2 CorinthiaQs v. 17; Galatians vi- 15. 

* Galatkos v. 25, * Romans vl rd. ‘ Romans vii. 24. 
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the tomb of the mortal self, but the grave ha$ no power to 
hold the divine in it, which must inevitably rise. ’The life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ are an illustration of a uni¬ 
versal principle. ‘We are buried ^th him through b^tism 
unto death’, says Paul to the Romans, ‘that like as (Zhrist 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
so we also might walk in newness of life.’ Each of us has 
‘the mind of ChristV the spark of spirit. It is active even 
in the ordinary individual at his present stage of evolution, 
but it can be recovered in all its glory by a knowledge of 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven. When the in¬ 
dividual Is united with the Christ principle, his inward man,* 
his spirit, he realizes to the full his oneness with the Father, 
the supreme godhead. Each of us can become a perfect man 
unto ‘the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’. 
When the spirit in us is realized, we shall see and know God 
as He is and knows us, by an immediate vision. ‘Now we 
see through a mirror’ in which the reflection will not be 
clear and distinct, ‘but then fece to face; now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as I am knownV Again, 
we have the well-known doctrine of the phenomenalicy of 
the world in the saying: ‘the things that are seen are 

temporal but the things that are not seen are eternal’.* ‘This 
earthly house of our tabernacle in which we groan’ is a 
phrase nearer to Orphic than to Greek or JewisK thought. 
We must turn away from material thin^, for ‘flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’. We must ‘cleanse 
ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit’,® raise our¬ 
selves above the world to be able to assimilate the divine 
reality- In the spirit of true mvsticism he criticizes cere¬ 
monial rdigion. ‘Why turn ye tack to the weak and beg¬ 
garly rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be in bondage 
again ? Ye observe days, and months and seasons and years. 
I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed labour upon you in 
vain.’^ Again, ‘Why do ye subject yourselves to ordinances, 

* I CorinibiiBtii. i6. * Romans viii- 6 . 

* I Coiinchiaiu ziu. 12. The apostle St. John tdh us that we shall see Go 4 
‘a4 heis*. I JoKaiii. 2. 

* 2 Corinthiawiv. t8. * * Corinthians vii, i. 

a Galatians iv. 9 W. 
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hardle not, nor taste nor touch, after the precepts and 
doctrines of men ?’» The Platonic words ‘fellowship', parti- 
cipation’, and ‘presence' are all in St. Paul. ‘I live not but 
Christ lives in me.’ As St. John of the Cross interprets it, 
‘Each lives in the other, and each is the other, and the two 
are made one in a transformation of love.' There is^ the 
transcending of human personality in the highest life. We 
all, reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the I.ord, are trans¬ 
formed into the same image.’* ‘He that is joined unto the 
Lord is one Spirit.’s There is also suspiaon of knowledge. 
‘Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vam 
deceit.’^ His doctrine of the spirit corresponds to the 1 lato- 
nic ‘nous’. In Romans i the invisible things are understood 
through the things that are made. The Logos is the Abso¬ 
lute from the cosmic end, and so when the cosmic ppoce« 
is consummated, when all evil is subdued to good, time wdl 
• end and the Logos ‘will deliver up the Kingdom to God, 
even the Father’, ‘that God may be all in all'-S The distinct¬ 
ness of perfected souls will be retained until this culmination 
is reached, when the world is taken over into God the 

Absolute. . , _ 

Leaving aside the doctrinal agreements with Gnosticism, 
we find references to the various orders of angels and wor¬ 
ship to be paid to them. Phrases characteristic of Gnosticism 
such as archons, mystery, and hidden wisdom of God are fre¬ 
quently to be met with.® The Epistles to Timothy employ the 
terminology of Gnosticism. ‘We war not against flesh and 
blood but against the Dominions, the Powers, the Lords of 
the Darkness, the malevolence of the spirits in the upper 

region.’’ ^ , 

In Paul we find two conceptions of the Supreme, Gol 
and Christ, two kinds of knowledge, the reality of mystic 
experience, the indwelling of God, indifference to cCTemonial 
piety, conversion as rebirth, the need for the crucifixion of 
’ Col««9Ufi»n. 

> 2 Cormihuas iii-18. * * Connihians vj. 17. 

‘ Cotoesim* ii. 8. * * Corinthians xv. 24-8. 

‘ SeeColosslanri. 8, 18, 20-3?“' 3 “S 5 ’‘Tlmothyi. 4 : 

’ There » an obvious reference to the mystery rcli^oiu in i Connlhiana 
ii. 6 . Loisy tbinU that Paul ha» been lh« chief facw io iransfwming ihe 
origioal gospel of J««os into a ‘religion of mystery’. 
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the flesh, salvation as oneness with Christ, to be transformed 
into oneness with God with the redemption of the cosmic 
process. These are all features associated with mystic reli¬ 
gion.* 

In the First Epistle of John, which uses Gnostic phrasc- 
ology, we find mptic elements more than in the other dis¬ 
courses. God the Father is said to be Light, Love, and Spirit, 
There is an attempt to identify the himian Jesus, ‘that which 
our eyes have seen and our hands have handled of the word of 
life’,2 with the Greek Logos. Though Jesus never made any 
claims on this behalf, it is permissiSle to explain Jesus’ per¬ 
sonality in terms of a philosophy which He did not use ,5 
The divine I.ogos was identified with the gods of ancient 
cults, and this general tendency is followed by the writer 
when he looks upon Jesus as the incarnation, or the mani¬ 
festation in word and deed, of the eternal Logos by whom 
the universe had been created and maintaineJ. The writer 
was apparently familiar with Philo’s views‘The word was 
made Aesh and tabernacled among us.’ The pre-existence 
of Jesus is inferred from such statements as 'And now, O 

' Dr. S<hwciiMr iri hli beok T^i Mjiiitum sf Pan/ argues ihat ‘in Paol 
there is no Gcd mysndsm; only a Christ mTstidsm by means of which man 
comes into relation to God’, He loeka upon Paul’s speech on the Areo¬ 
pagus in Athens which proclaims a God mystlciam as unhisreneal (E.T. 
(19} 0 , p. viii). He says that ‘the Hellenizauon of Chrisuaiuty does not come 
in with Paul but only afeei him*. 

* Sec also tlie Epistles to the Coloaslans and the Hebrews. 

’ Cf. Kirsopp Lake: ‘That Jesus did not announce himself publicly as 
Messiah or Christ h one of (he most certain facts in the Gospel narrative. 
It is obscured if the Fourth Gospel be put on a lefel with (he synoptic 
gospels, but it can scarcely be doubted if modern synoptic criticisms be 
accepted.’ The Ebionites looked upon Jesus as a wise man or a prophet but 
only a prophet. He would appear as the Messiah at His second conung. He 
was a rosin bom as ail men, the son of Joseph and Mary. He became a prophet 
at His baptisiQ when the spirit descended on Him. Jesus was Christ, but so 
would all men be who fiililled the law {Tie SutearJdif of Fatik (1975), 
p. 42.) 

* *There are dose and remarkable Philonlc parallels and (h^ suggest that 
John was acquainted with Ehilo’s works. Some will regard (hero as establish¬ 
ing a real literary dependence of the Fourth Gospel on Fhllo, but this cannot 
be regarded as certain’ (Bernard, J Critical ani Sxegetiee/ Comment^ on the 
Qotfel sieordin^ to St. Join (1928), vol. i, pp. xcii^xciv). For a number of 
resemblances between the two see p. xciii. 

**** Q 
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Father, glorify me with thine own self, with the glory which 
I had wth thee before the world was.’ ‘Before Abraham 
was, I am.’ The Logos is not merely the agency—‘by Him 
are all things made’—but also the sustaining power of the 
universe. Though the revelation of God in Jesus was com¬ 
plete, it is not intelligible to us without the helj> of Spirit, 
which is the living and active principle operating in the 
hearts of Christians. The rmny things which Jesus said 
were not communicated to His disciples, and the Holy Spirit 
will communicate them to the future generations. Reality 
diminishes as it recedes from the centre. From the Father 
the Absolute One arises the Son the divine reason. Though 
He was with Him from the beginning. He is less than the 
Absolute: ‘My Father is greater than I.’ Those who share 
the divine life and love, the children of God, come next, and 
last of all the world, the darkness. There is throughout an 
insistence on the unity of the whole: ‘As Thou, Father, art 
in Me and I in Thee, so may they be in us,’ The contrast 
between flesh and spirit is present in John. 'That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.’’ He insists so much on the supernatural aspects of 
the life of Jesus that in his picture the Son of Man is lost 
in the Son of God and he is obliged to assert the real 
humanity of Jesus. The problem of the relation of God and 
man gave rise to acute controversies in the Church, and it 
is still with us. 'Jesus said unto them, verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except ye eat of the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have not life in vourselves.’* Flesh and 
blood here are symbols of spiritual sustenance. If we do 
not assimilate the spiritual principle, we cannot have any 
abiding life in us. It this symbolical language is interpreted 
as the doctrine of the ‘real presence’, we can only say that 
the primitive belief that the devotee actually partakes of the 
nature of God if he eats the flesh and drinks the blood of 
the sacrificed animal still has its sway over us. Conversion 
is new birth. ‘Except a man be born anew he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.’ There must be a change from the 
isolated life of self to the larger one of love- When it is 

> Jebniii. 5 . Iihu//aia, zoo. 

* Vi. 53. 
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effected, we can say like the blind man who was healed, 
‘One thing I know, that whereas 1 was blind, now I see.’* 

The Epistle to the Hebrews shows the influence of Alex- 
andriaix Judaism, and the writer seems to be acquainted 
with the Book of Wisdom and the writings of Philo. An 
interesting feature of this is that he demands conformity 
to conventional codes as a preparation for the higher life. 
When we attain to it we are no longer bound bylaws and 
ordinances. The writer looks upon visible things as symbols 
of higher truths. 

In the epistle attributed to St. James wc find the phrase 
‘wheel of birth', common to the Indians and the Orphics. 

Revelation is full of Gnostic ideas. The war in heaven 
between Michael and his angels and the dragon and his 
angels, and the departure of the dragon after defeat to the 
earth, to ‘make war with the rest of her seed that keep the 
commandments of God', are ‘Iranian eschatology, applied 
and conformed to the supposed final fortunes ox the Chris¬ 
tian Church'.* That the redeemed will not return to earth 
is asserted. ‘He that overcometh, I will make him a pillar 
in the temple of my God and he shall go out thence no 
more.‘^ 

The Apologists tried to persuade their world that Chris¬ 
tianity was the highest wisaom and absolute truth and used 
the concepts of Greek thought for this purpose. While the 
Gnostics sought to understand and interpret the Christian 
message and find out how for the Old 'i’estament agreed 
with it, the Apologists accepted the whole tradition, both 

' '!(u unqu9)iioQabIe iKai most of tHe cinonical boob of the New Teat!, 
ment, espeualJ/ the epistlee of Sl Paul and the Johinnine groop, do not belong 
to the Palestinian tradition.* Dieterich is, in my opinion^ rt^ht whoa he aays 
that 'for the chief lyo^ihons of Pauline and Johasnioe theoloiy, the bass 
of Judaism k wanting (kt|e> Plaunie TreJition in Pn^litb Peli^ous 
TMugAf xcwir). 

* Rudolph Otto, Tie of GoJ and tie Son of Man, E.T. (i938)» 

p. 99. He says that the hety dragon Is the literal tran^tlon of Azhl dahaka 
(Sanskril akiiohaka)y the aboriginal monster against which Trite fought. See 
also Matthew sii. and Otto, op. dt, pp. 99-100. 

^ Rerelation ili. 12. Pfletderec observes; Jewish prophecy. Rabbinic teach¬ 
ing, Oriental Gnosis end Greek philosophy had already mingled their colours 
upon the palette from which the portrait of Chrisi in the New Testament 
Scriptures was painted’ (^TAe £ariy Chriilias Comef don ofCArist, p. 9). 
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the Old and the New, a$ ultimate revekticn, and so their 
speculations, though net Greek in character, became the 
foundation of Church dogma. The certainties were for them 
in the Christian tradition, though they strove to find con¬ 
firmation for them in Greek enlightenment. Christianity 
was represented as the fulfilment of the aspirations of the 
Platonic and Stoic systems. The chief representative of this 
tendency is Justin, who regards Jesus as the incarnate reason. 
‘Christ was and is the Logos who dwells in every man.’^ By 
virtue of the participation in reason common to all, we may 
say that those who have lived with the Logos arc Christians. 
Justin mentions specially Socrates, Plato, and Heraclitus,* 
The highest embodiment of the Logos is, however, in Christ 
Jesus .3 Human systems of philosophy may be rational but 
not completely so, while Christian revelation is the complete 
truth.* The Apologists are agreed that the first principle 
is the Absolute, sdf-existing, unchangeable, and eternal, 
exalted above every name and distinction. This first cause 
is contrasted with the world, created, conditioned, and tran¬ 
sient. It is one and unique, spiritual and perfect. The direct 
author of the world is ‘not God, but the personified power 
of reason which they perceived in the cosmos'.* We have 
here the transcendent and unchangeable nature of God on 
the one hand and His creative power on the other. The 
Logos is the power of reason which preserves the unity and 
unaiangcableness of God in spite of fiis active manifestation. 
It is not only the creative principle but also the revealing 
word. Revelation presupposes a divine person, one who 
makes himself known on earth. The Logos is often identified 
with the prophetic spirit. God cannot be without reason, 
and so He has alvrays Logc>8 in Himself. For the sake of 
creation He produced the Logos from Himself. The Logos 
is the visible God in relation to Go^ a creature, the begotten, 
the created G^. As an emanation He is distinguished 
from all creatures. He is the principle of vitality and 
form of everything that is to receive being.* The teaching 

‘ Jfo/ogy, ii. lo, * Ihy. i. *6. 

> Ibd.i. 5 ;ii-I 3 - 15 . * IWd.ii. J$. 

» Harnack, Mk/orj 9/Dogma, vo!. ii, E.T. (1896), py. 206^7. 

* Hamaek sajs: 'Behind this active lubstitutc and vice|ercnt, the Father 
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of Chrisdanity becomea with the Apologists revealed 
doctrine. 

While the distinction between godhead and god is pre¬ 
served by the Apologists, Irenacus smelt the heresy of 
Gnosticism in it and so affirmed that the supreme God and 
the creator of the world are one and the same. He, however, 
agreed with the Gnostics :n looking upon the deification of 
human nature as the highest blessing. In his present con¬ 
dition man is subject to the power of death. *Immortality 
is God’s manner of existence. Man has only the possibility 
of it. Dut C»od intends man to realize it. The only way in 
which immortality can be attained is by God’s uniting Him¬ 
self with human nature in order to deify it by adoption. If 
men arc to become divine, God must become human. ‘By 
his birth as man the eternal word of God guarantees the 
inheritance of life to those who in th^r natural birth have 
inherited death.We have here greater stress on the con¬ 
ception of the incarnate God than on the Logos. Revelation 
is Kistory. 

The chief representatives of Alexandrian Christianity arc 
Clement and Origen. Clement wrote his Stromata at Alex¬ 
andria nearly sixty years after the death of Basilides and 
quotes from the work of the latter.* He uses Greek philo¬ 
sophy to interpret Christian tradition even as Philo uses it 
to expand Judaism. Clement quotes Philo several times. 
He tells us that God is to be sought in the darkness and 
reached by way of faith and abstraction.* The first cause is 
above space and time, above speech and thought. 

‘Going forth by analysis to the First InteUigence, taking away 
depth, breadth, length, and portion, leaving a Monad, then abstracting 
what is maceri^, if we cast ourselves into the vastness of Christ, thence 
if we proceed forward by holiness into his immensity, we may in some 
fashion enter into the knowledge of the Almigh^, recognizir^ not 
what he is, but what he is not.’* 

8Uiid» in the darkness of the incomprehensible, sod in the incomprehensible 
li|ht of perfeciion as the hidden, unchangeable God’ (op. clt., vol. u, B.T. 
(1896), p. 21*).' 

* Bk. 7. Preface. Hamack. op. dt, vol. li. E.T. (1896). p. 241. 

* d/rwaw, iii. 7. ^ Ibld-ii. 2, v. ts. 

* IWd. V. II {see also if. 2; v. 12 and 13), quoted in Sncfclo^at 4 'ta 9 f 
Slilipon «nd £l6ia (1917)* voL tx. p. 91. 
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He Is strictly nameless though we give him names. God has 
neither unit nor number, neither accident nor substance. 
We use words and concepts, not because they describe the 
eternal, but because we require something to lean upon. We 
cannot reach God except dirough the Logs. No one comes 
to the Father except through Christ, rhc Log;o8 is the 
rational law of the world. The way to salvation is through 
gnosis, which is attained by the purifying of the cogiiirive 
powers of the soul. The transcendental God is not an object 
of knowledge but can be approached only by ecstasy. 
Clement tells us that man may become by virtue like the 
Son but not like God,> and yet for him ‘One is the Father 
of jl, One also the word of all’.* It is the light that broods 
over the cosmic process and lights every man that comes 
into the world. 'The word of God became Man in order 
that thou also mayest learn from Man, how man becomes 
God .’3 Deification was recognized by Clement. 'If anyone 
knows himself, he shall know God and by knowing God he 
shall be made like unto him.'« 'That man with whom the 
Logos dwells ... is made like God . - . that man becomes 
God.’s 

Clement was de«ly influenced by Basilides and so by 
Buddhist thought. He refers to the universality of suffering, 
‘pain and fear are as inherent in human affairs as rust in 
jron,'^ Suffering which accompanies all action is specially 
the concomitant of sin. ‘The Martyrs suffer for thcjr sins.’ 
Children suffer for their sins though they might not be con¬ 
scious of them. He quotes Basilides on rebirth. ‘Basilides 
lays down that the soul has previously sinned in another life 
and endures its punishment here, the elect with honour by 
martyrdom and the rest purified by appropriate punish¬ 
ment’’ Every act is fruitful, and if its result does not appear 
in this life, it will do so in a future life. Soul is not regarded 
as a simple entity but a compound of various entities. ‘It 
behoves us to rise superior by virtue of our rationality, and 
to appear triumphant over the baser creature in us.’® Again, 
‘Only let a man will to achieve the good and he will obtain 

* Strasa/a, vi. 14. *14. * Ibid. vi. 7-58. * Pntnpt. i. 8. 

* i, 3. * Sfrma/e,i. 5. * Ibid. iv. j2.90. 

’ Ibid.jv. 12. 8$. • INd.ii. 20-113,114. 
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it.’* Though the results of our actions are bound to happen, 
we are free to act. 

Clement’s interpretation of the Christian tradition was 
free and liberal. He is conscious of it. ‘If the things we say 
appear to some people to be different from the Scriptures 
of the Lord, let them know that they draw inspiration and 
life therefrom, and making these thdr starting-point give 
their meaning only, not their letter.’* God is known, though 
imperfectly, in al( ages and climes, to those who diligently 
seek Him, and to the Christian He is revealed in the New 
Testament as a Triad, bather, Son, and Holy Ghost.* 

Origen was born a.d. 185-d, probably in Alexandria, of 
Christian parents. In all his works he thought that he was 
expounding the orthodox Christian faith, but his system is 
fall of speculations which are of a different oripn. He 
speaks of rising above senses, figures, and shadows to the 
mystical and unspeakable vision. 

The supreme being, for Origen, Is the Neoplatonic One 
beyond being but knowable by man if he free himself from 
matter- The Father is the fount and the origin of all being, 
and is pure spirit. The Son is begotten of the Father by aa 
eternal act of will. He is the first-born of all creation-* 
Origen is definite that the Son or Logos is essendaify God, 
of the substance and nature of the Father, but sometimes he 
suggests that the Logos ‘possesses Godhead but is not God’. 
The Spirit and the Son are definitely within the godhead, 
but the rational souls are outside, though they are also 
spiritual creatures, made in God’s own image. They are 
limited in number and endowed with free will. Some re¬ 
mained in their original condition, but others fell away from 
God. The fall necessitated the use of bodies. Different 
orders of b^gs with different kinds of bodies arose. He 
adopts the Gnostic view that heavenly spirits fall from their 
immaterial bliss into the bondage of matter or into the form 
of demons. He admits that souls may perhaps be reincarnate 
in the boies of animals. He accepted the pre-eadstence and 
the future rebirth of soub. ‘Every soul has cxbted from the 
beginning, it has passed through some worlds already, and 

> Ibid-iii. i.i. ’ Ibid.vii. x. i. 

» Ibld.v. 14, X03. * Colpwaiui. 15 - 
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will pass through others before it reaches the final con¬ 
summation. It comes into this world strengthened by the 
victories or weakened by the defeats of its previous life.’* 
The matter which is to serve as the basis for bodies is created 
by God, but it is not eternal. It is such that it can be adapted 
to a variety of forms and purposes. The sojourn of man in 
this world is designed to educate him so that he may rise in 
the scale of being. He may rise to the utmost heights or 
fell to the lowest depths.* There is no limit to human wilful¬ 
ness and sin, even as there is no limit to God’s power and 
love when once the human soul responds to His healing 
influence. Salvation is not redemption of the body but the 
liberadon of the soul from the bondage of matter and its 
gradual return to its original home. He strongly inclined 
to a universal resdtution by which all souls, including the 
evil angels, would finally return to union with God in the 
intelligible world of the Logos. He clearly envisaged a time 
when^d should be all in all, and all created spirits would 
return to that unity and perfection which was theirs at the 
beginning. ‘When the soul is lifted up and follows the Spirit 
and is separated from the body, and not only follows the 
Spirit but becomes in the Spirit, must we not say that it puts 
off its soul-nature, and becomes spiritual ?’* The Kingdom 
of God is for Origen a spiritual reality, the supersensuous 
and intelligible world. The historical fects of Christian 
revelation are treated by him as symbols of higher im¬ 
material realities. The perfected souls would at the end be 
absorbed in the divine essence from which they sprang. In 
Bcx>k III, chapter vi, of his Firu Prinetpies he speaks of the 
ascent of souls and suggests that ‘even their bodily nature 
will assume that supreme condition to which nothing can 
ever be added*. On this Jerome comments: 

‘And after a very long discussion. In which he asserts that all bodily 
nature must be changed Into spiritual bodies of extreme fineness and 
that the whole of matter must be transfonned Into a single body of 
the utmost purity, clearer than all brightness and of such a quali^ as 
the human mind cannot conceive, at the close he states: And God ^all 

* Fint Prineip/ts, 3. i. 2c, 21. 

* Jerome remarks eatistictlly that for Origen angels loighi become devils 

and devils acchangeh. ^ De Oratione, la 
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be &I1 in all, so that the whole of bodily nature may be resolved into 
that substance which is superior to all others, namdy, into the divine 
nature than which nothing can be better.* 

What, then, is the aim of the cosmic process ? It is perhaps 
a mistake or a meaningless journey since the end will be like 
the beginning. He reckoned among the angels the spirits 
of the sun, planets, and stars. Freewill and rational illumina¬ 
tion are emphasized. 

Christ is for him more a teacher than a redeemer. For 
Origen Jesus also possessed a soul like any other, but He 
retained His innocence and lived by free choice in close 
association with the word of God, and by force of habit an 
indissoluble union was created. This soul, already united 
with the word of God, took flesh of the Virgin Mary and 
appeared among men. Origen advocated prayer in the name 
of Jesus, but rejected direct address to Jesus. He distin¬ 
guishes two kinds of life, active and contemplative, and 
prefers the latter. He employs the distinction between a 
mystery religion for the educated and a mythical religion for 
the vulgar, and justifies it by appealing to the example of 
*the Persians and the Indian5^ 

The Christian Church abandoned Origen’s chief doc¬ 
trines of the subordinationist conception oi trinity, the fall 
of pre-existent spirits, the denial of bodily resurrection, and 
final restitution. There is no quesflon that though Origen 
sincerely believed that he was expounding the Christian faith, 
*he ended in speculations which were only remotely con¬ 
nected with it. The real source of these speculations is to 
be found in the intellectual atmosphere of the time, in which 
the ideas of Platonists, Stoics and Orientals were mingled.'^ 
Porphyry remarks Chat 'though Origen was a Christian in 
his manner of life, he was Hdlenic in his religious thought 
and surreptitiously introduced Greek ideas into alien myths’. 

This tradition of the liberal Alexandrian school of Clement 

‘ G. W- Burrerworili, Ori^fn «t Jirje Pr/nrifUt (1936), p. xrxv- Cf. 
Httmack: ‘Tbe iheol6|y of Origen bears the same relation to the New Teata- 
ment as that of Philo doe to the Old. What is here presented as Chtisdanity 
u is fact the idealistic reli^oos philosophy, attested by divine revelation, made 
aecesrible to all by the mearnadon of the Logos, and purified from any con- 
nenoD with Greek mythology and gross polytheism’ (tiufory E.T., 

vol. ii (1896), pp. J-6). 
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and Origen is continued by the three Cappadocians, Basil 
of Caesarea and the two Gregorys. For Basil, the Kingdom 
of Heaven is the contemplation of realities.' The Cappa¬ 
docians are unanimous in asserting the mystery of the divine 
being. 'We know that he exists but of his essence we cannot 
deny that we are ignorant.'* He is partly known through 
His creation of the world, but He is best known through the 
human soul, which is a mirror which reflects the traits of 
the divine archetype. The Apostrophe to CJod by St. 
Gregory of Nazlanzen is thoroughly Neoplatonic: ‘The end 
of all art Thou, being One and All and None, being One 
Thou art not all, being all Thou art not One; all names are 
Thine, how then shalfl invoke Thy Name, Alone, Name¬ 
less To achieve likeness to God is the aim of man. The 
best means to it is asceticism. A purified heart aids us in 
enjoying the vision of uncreated beauty. 

Augustine^ stands at the meeting-point of two worlds, the 
'passingof thatgreat order which had controlled the fortunes 
of the world for five centuries or more and the laying of the 
foundations of the new world'. He tried to lead his world 
from the old to the new. Before his conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity he was successively a pagan, a Manichaean, and a 
Neoplatonist. He read Pfotinus in a Latin translation and 
introduced the central principles of Neoplatonism into 
Chrisdanity. He adopted from Neoplatonism his views on 
God and matter, freedom and evil, and the relation of God 
to the world.5 He used Neoplatonist arguments for defend¬ 
ing Christian doctrine. As he expresses it in an early work: 
‘With me it stands fast never to depart from Christian 
authority, for I find no stronger. But as for those matters 
which it is possible to seek out by subtle reasoning, I am 
confident that I shall find among the Neoplatonists that 
which does not conflict with our religion.’* Philosophy for 
Augustine meant knowledge of God and his own soul. He 

‘ Basil, 8. * Ibid, a- 34- 

’ (Quoted in Christopher Dawson, Fngrest avi JUVipoa, p. 91. 

* He was bom io Tagaste In Roman Africa in a.d. 354 and died at Hippo 
in 430. He was Bishop of Hippo from 395 to 430. 

$ See his Con/isihsi, vi). ^2 r. 

^ Caitra Aeadmieot^ 3.43, cited in Montgomcr/, p. 69. 
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repudiates the arguments of the sceptic as inconsistent. For 
even while he denies absolute truth, he afHrms it. All acUon 
depends on knowledge, and scepticism cannot be the basis 
of conduct. Senses may deceive us; we may dream or walk 
in our sleep, but the mind has for its proper object the 
region of the intelligible, the unchanging. There are truths 
which cannot be doubted. Tt is sufficient for my purpose 
that Plato felt that there were two worlds: the one intelligible 
where Truth itself dwelt; the other sensible, which, as is 
clear, wc feel by sight and touch.’* In the former sphere 
the human sou) encounters itself and God. There is the 
noumcnon behind the appearances; within us is the soul not 
visible to the eye of the sense but most evident to us by its 
own radiance. The existence of the soul is established in 
the style of Samkara or Descartes. 

'Everyone who knows himself to be in doubt, knows truth, and 
is certain about what actually he knows^ therefore he is certain about 
truth. Everyone therefore, who doubts whether there be truth has 
within himself truth whereby he should not doubt; nor is there any¬ 
thing true which is not true by truth. He therefore that can doubt 
in any wise should not doubt of truth. Where this is seen, then there 
is light, pure of all space, be it of places or rimes, pure too of repre¬ 
sentation of such a space.'i 

There is a higher reality to which the human mind is sub¬ 
ject, Truth wRich changes not, God. For Augustine Truth 
is God. *The happy liie consists of joy in truth for this is 
a joying in Thee, Who art the Truth, and God, health of 
my countenance, my God/^ The mind of man finds itself 
in touch with an intelligible world and knows truth. This 
intelligible world is not a product of the senses or the soul 
of man. The sensible cannot give birth to the intelligible, 
which is unchanging, whereas the world is passing. Truth 
is steady, whereas the soul’s glance is unsteady. Truth is 
found, not made, and the human mind is subject to it. 

Augustine is not very clear about the nature of the soul. 
It is not truth itself, because Truth is immutable and the 
soul is subject to change. It is not a part of Truth, for it is 

' Qcntre Ae 4 dimc 9 (,\^. ry. 37. 

* De Vera zxsx. 7 3. S«e D’Arcy in A Monament le Bt. At^tine 

(193©), pp. 164 ff. * Cojt/esjmfy X, 23. 33. 
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aware of icsdf as alive and thinking, and therefore as a 3 ub> 
stance God sustains it and unites it with Himself in such 
a way that it perseveres in existence and participates In His 
thought. Such participation is everlasting, for matter cannot 
molest the substance of that which is higher, and there is 
nothing that could conflict with it As a spiritual being the 
soul is indivisible, and Its spirituality and subsistence are 
given directly in self-knowledge. It is in the inward self 
3iat we find ^Truth and God. 

T enicrcd into my inward self. Thou being my guide, and beheld 
with the eye of my soul above my mind the unchangeable. 'Tliee 
(my God) when 1 first knew I’hou Hfredst me up t)ut I might see there 
was what I might see, and that 1 was not yet such as to see. And 'fhou 
didst beat back the weakness of my sight screaming forth I’hy beams 
of light upon me most strondy, and I trembled with love and awe, 
and I perceived myself to be rar off from TJiee in the region of unlike- 
ness. Thou criedst to me from afar: “Yea, verily I am thac I am.” 
And 1 heard as the heart hearcth, nor had I room to doubt and I siiould 
sooner doubt thac I live clian that truth is nor.'t 
Augustine’s classic words, ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it rests in Thee’, represent the 
essence of the religious spirit. Augustine’s descriptions of 
the highest moments of religious experience arc in the style 
and language of Plotinus. In the great passage in which he 
gives an account of his last conversation with his mother 
about the life of the redeemed in heaven he repeats the 
thoughts and almost the very words of Plotinus: 

'Suppose all the tumult of the flesh in us were hushed for ever, and 
all sensible images of earth and sea and air were put to silence; suppose 
the heavens were still, and even the souf spoke no words to itself, but 
passed beyond all thought of itself; suppose all dreams and revelations 
of imagination were hushed with every word and agn and everything 
that belongs to this transitory world; suppose they were all silenced— 
though, if they speak to one who hears, what they say is “We made 
not ourselves, but He made us who abides forever”—yet suppose they 
only uttered this and then were silent, when they had turned the ears 
of Ae hearer to Him who made them, leaving Him to speak alone, not 
through them but through Himself, so that we could hear His words, 
not through any tongue of flesh nor by the voice of an angel, nor in 
thunder, nor in any likeness that hides what it reveals; suppose then 
* Cen/mion!, vli. td. 23 . 
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chat the God whom through such manifestations we have learnt to 
love, were to be revealed to us directly without any such mediation— 
just as, but now we reached ouc of ourselves and touched by a flash of 
insight the eternal wisdom that abides above all; su^se lasdy that this 
vision of God were to be prolonged forever and all other inferior 
modes of vision were to be taken away, so that this alone should ravish 
and absorb the beholder, and entrance liim iu mystic joy, and our life 
wore forever like the moment of dear insight and inspiration to which 
we rose—is not this just what Is meant by the words '‘Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord” 

Augpjstme is the Christian Plotinus. 

The soul can find God by a withdrawing from all things 
and senses. It is united in the profoundest depths of Che 
heart with the supreme who dwells there, The human heart 
can find rest in the most hidden point of its sanctified 
activity, its own nature as a spirit. While the mystic union 
with the Absolute was regaraed by Plotinus as union with 
the One beyond Nous, for Augustine the Word is itself the 
Absolute. 

Augustine distinguishes between science, which is the 
work of the lower reason, directed towards the world of 
action and created things, and wisdom, which is the work of 
the higher reason directed towards the repose of contempla¬ 
tion. He admits a higher intuition, ‘a flash of light to see 
that which is*. He distinguishes the intellectual object of 
vision from the light by which the soul is enlightened. By 
means of knowledge we cannot know what God is. ‘We 
can know what God is not but not what He is.'* When we 
have the vision, we are transformed. ‘We glow Inwardly 
with Thy fire.’ The ascent of the soul is arranged in seven 
stages, of which the last three are purgation, illumination, 
and union. The last, ‘the vision and contemplation of truth’, 
is the ‘goal of the journey’. Augustine’s explanation of the 
Trinity is hardly intelligible. His prayers are to God 
through Christ but not to Christ Himself.* 

Augustine is not, however, always loyal to this mystic 

^ Ibid. v. 1.2. Tb<r« u t good d<al io comroon between Plotinut and 
Avgusrine ia the sphere of psychology. ’ On tht Trinity, viii. 2. 

’ ‘In the personal religion of Western cations, prayer to Christ flnt wins a 
prominect ^ce in the early Middle Ages’ (HeJer, Fmycr, E.T. (1932), 
p. :s 6 ). 
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tradition. The Manichaean dualism operates in his con¬ 
ception of the two dtics, the eternal one in heaven and the 
transitory one on earth. The suggestion is present that the 
power of evil is independent of and coequal with the power 
of God. This is not, however, his main tendency. Replying 
to the comments of the Manichaean Faustus on the lives of 
the Hebrew patriarchs and judges, Augustine says that their 
cruelties must have been done in obedience to divine com¬ 
mands and the great Author of moral laws is not Himself 
subject to them. He can at His pleasure act in ways op)>oscd 
to His own legislation. Augustine was penetrated by the 
sense of man's utter impotence to rise of nimself, and of his 
need of divine condescension. Man is divided from Crod 
not by external barriers but by a depraved will. Sin is the 
shadow cast by the light of God. 

Yet in the central features of his system, such as the equa¬ 
tion between intelligibility and reality, the slow ascent of^the 
soul with increasing likeness to God, the assumption that 
the soul is the means for the apprehension of truth and God, 
Augustine remained a Ncoplatonist. He observes: *That 
which is called the Christian religion existed among the 
ancients and never did not exist from the beginning of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh, at which time 
the true religion which already existed began to be called 
Christianity.'* This breadth of view is hardly consistent with 
his conduct as a bishop, when he maintained the right of the 
Church to persecute heretics. We find in him two currents, 
the spiritual and the dogmatic. He was at the same time the 
son of Monica and a bishop of the Orthodox Church. This 
greatest of the Church Fathers was a Neoplatonlst by con¬ 
viction, and the Christian faith was subordinate in his 
consciousness to the truth of Neoplatonism.* 

The writings of Augustine which Incorporated the main 

* Efh. Retrae.y Lb-1, ziu. 3. 

* Prof«uor P. Hdler ‘la rkis peenlitr fusion of (Ke two opposed typ«9 
of religiOD, NeoPhtonlc mTtndan hu the precedence. Tho goaj of tU preyer 
for Auguatine ii the return to (he Jn^mte one, the ewental unity with the 
highest good.’ He quotee with approval the observation of Schedr ‘Neither in 
the thought nor in the feeling of Augusdne is the first place assigned to specie 
fically Chrisdan ideas. Tha genuine Augusdne is the Neoplatonic AugusdnV 
(Heiler, Prayer, E.T. (1932), pp. 126^). 
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doctrines of Neoplatonism exercised the most enduring in¬ 
fluence on the medieval mind even when the authority of 
Aristotle was at its strongest.^ 

Boethius ( a . d . 4.80-524) in his lie Consolatione PM/o- 
iophiaiy a book which was very popular in the Middle Ages, 
made considerable use of Neoplatonic principles.* This book 
was translated into English by Alfred the Great. Boethius’ 
famous dciinition of eternal life as the simultaneous and 

f crfect possession of boundless life expresses (he spirit of 
^lotiims’s description of eternity.* 1 lis views on the scale of 
reality, the primacy of the intelligible and Ideal world, the 
identify of the (?ood and the One, the deification of the soul 
by her participation of God, are Neoplatonic. 

The writer known by the name of bionysius the Arcopa- 
gite is said to be the father of Christian mysticism, and he 
exercised a decisive influence on the theory and practice of 
religion in the medieval Church, and he comes from Eastern 
Christendom, in fact from Syria. He is undoubtedly a 
Christian Neoplatonist who was familiar with the writings 
of Proclus, Ignatius, and Clement. As Justinian quotes him, 
his writings may be assigned to the second quarter of the 
sixth century. As he was mistaken for St. Paul's Athenian 
convert, bis writings were accepted as the inspired produc¬ 
tions of the Apostolic times.^ 

' Thoina!) Aquinai denies knowledge of what God is. He states definitely 
that ‘ihc Divine Substance by Its immensiiy etceeda every formal principle to 
which oor inteihgenee can reach, and so we cannot apprehend it by knowing 
what it in but wt may get a sort of knowledge of it by knewing what it is not’. 
(Snerma eeafra Gf/itiiei, bk.i, chap. av). The Thomisu postulate a ‘gift of 
higher knowledge’ to account for the love which is the most distinctive future 
of mystical experience. 

’ Cf. Hamack: Boethius ‘in his mode of thought svas certainly a Neo* 
platonisf {History o/Degma, vol, i, p- 358). 

* ‘Nm possesses in iiself all things abiding in the same place. It Is, ever is 
and nowhere beconies, nor is ever past, for here nothing passes away but all 
things are eternally presenf {EniuaJt, v. X. 4). 

* St. Gregory in the sixth century venerated him. Pope Marlin I quoted 
him teztuaUy in the lAteran Council of 640 in defence of Catholic dogma. 
His words were used in the third CounelJ of Constantinople (dqx) and at the 
second Council of Nicea. In the eighth century St. John the Damascene 
became his follower and accepted his teachings. John Icorus Erigena rrans- 
lated his wzldnga. The Church condemned him in the thirteenth century, but 
his influence rose again in the mystics of the fourteenth century. 
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Dionysius refers to his teacher Hicrotheus, a Syrian 
mystic who lived late in the fifth century, as one who ‘not 
only learned, but felt the things of God\ He deals exten¬ 
sively with the adventures of the mind in climbing the ladder 
of perfection. He professes to have enjoyed ecstatic union 
ana asks us to prepare for it by the method of quietism. 
‘To me it seems right to speak without words and under¬ 
stand without knowledge; this I apprehend to be nothing 
but the mysterious silence and the mystical quiet which 
destroys consciousness and dissolves forms. Seek therefore 
silently and mystically, that perfect and primitive union with 
the Archgood.’* Commenting on this system Dr. Inge 
writes: Tt is the ancient religion of the Bi^hmins masoue- 
rading in clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, naif 
Christian Gnostics, Manichaeans, platonising Christians and 
pagan Noplatonists-'* 

In the Tkeolopd Mysliea and other works ascribed to him^ 
he develops the doctrines of Proclus. God is, for him, the 
nameless supra-essential one, elevated above goodness itself. 
For him God is the absolute No-thing which is above all 
existence. He speaks 'of the supcrluccnt darkness of silence’ 
and of the necessity to 'leave behind the senses and the 
intellectual operations and all things known by senses and 
intellect’. 

‘And thou, dear Timothy, in thy intent practice of the mystical 
contemplations, leave behind both thy senses and thy Intellectual 
operations and all things known by sense and intellect, and all things 
which are not and whi^ are, and set thyself, as iar as may be, to unite 
thyself In unknowing with him who is above all being and knowledge, 
for by being purely ^e and absolute, out of self and of all things thou 
shale be led up to the ray of divine darkness, stripped of all and loosed 
from all.’ 

We must tear aside ‘the veil of sensible things’, for ‘the 
pre-eminent cause of every object of sensible perception is 
none of the objects of sensible perception’.^ We must re¬ 
move the wrappings of intelligible things, for ‘the pre- 

‘ Quoted in Inge’s Myjfieum (1399), p. 103. 

* ibid.i p. 104. 

3 See Tohn Paikcr’s E.T. of the of Dionyntis the Areofe^te (l 897). 

* EeeuiieJtice/ Hierareify, vJ- 3. 
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eminent cause of every object of the intelligible perception 
is none of the objects of intelligible perception*.* The real 

'is neither soul nor mind; nor has imaginahon nor opinion, nor reason 
nor conception, neither is expressed nor conceivedj neither is number 
nor order; nor greatness nor littleness;,.. When making the predica¬ 
tions and abstractions of things after It, wc neither predicate nor 
abstract from it, since the all perfect and uniform cause of all is both 
above every dchnitioii, and the pre-eminence of him who is absolutely 
freed from all and beyond the whole, is also above every abstraction.’ 

We must deny everything ah out God in order to penetrate 
into the sublime ignorance, ‘divine gloom*, which is in verity 
sovereign kjiowlcdge.* He uses the image of the sculptor’s 
chisel, removing the covering and ‘bringing forth the inner 
form to view, freeing the hidden beauty by the sole process 
of curtailment'He speaks of a power in the soul that 
makes it able to see eternal verities. When it develops this 
power, it is deified. '[Preservation] cannot otherwise take 
place, except those which are being saved are being deified. 
Now the assimilation to, union with God, as far as attain¬ 
able, is deification.’^ Three stages of mystic life are distin¬ 
guished, purification, illumination, and consummation, in 
th^crfcct knowledge of the splendours .5 

The central problem of Christian Platonism or any mystic 
religion is the reconciliation of the two presentations of the 
Supreme, the Absolute One without distinctions and attri¬ 
butes, and the personal God who knows, loves, and freely 
chooses. Dionysius distinguishes between the Supreme in 
itself and the Supreme in relation to creatures. While the 
former is the god&ead in its utter transcendence of all created 
being and its categories, the latter is His manifestation to 
man :n terms of the highest categories of human experience. 
Mysfica/ Theology is concerned with God as He is; Divine 
Names with His partial manifestations in terms of human 
experience. The theory of the reflection of every degree of 

* Ibid. V. 

* Cf. Tbu$ ddirer<d iron lb« sonsible world «od the intellectual alike, the 
soul enters into the tnyslcrious obscurity of a holy ignorance and, renouncing 
all the gifts of science, loses itself in Him who can be neither seen aor seized’ 
(i- 3). See Macitain, Tir Di^ts of KnstoUd^, E.T. (1937), p. iS. 

* Mylio 7 heol^,u. ^ Ece/eiiaslUaIWerarehyf\.^. * Ilnd. iv. 
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reality^ save the lowest, upon that beneath it gives place in 
Dionysius to a dynamic conc^tion of a divine Eros, an 
overflowing love which moves Cod to create reflections and 
participants of His bliss and freedom. 

The father is fontaJ deity but the Lord Jesus and die Spirit arc, if 
one may so sptak, God-planted shoots, and as it were Flowers and 
super-wscntial Lights of the God-bearing Deity, wc have rea-iyed 
from the holy oracles j but how these things arc, it is neither possible 
to say, nor to conceive-’* 

‘One Being is said to be fashioned in many forms, by the production 
from itself of the many beings, whilst it remains undiminished and One 
in the multiplicity and Unified during the prf^;ression, and complete 
in the distinction, both by being super-cssentially exalted above all 
beings and by the unique production of the whole and by the un- 
lessencd stream of liis undimtnished distributions.’ 

He is ‘undivided in things divided, unified in Himself, both 
.unmtngled and unmultiplied in the many’.* Dionysius is 
vague about the nature of evil. 

‘Evil is non-existing ... if this be not the ease, it is not altogether 
evUy nor non-existing, for the absolutely non-existing will be nothing 
unless it should be spoken of as in the good super-csscntiallty.’J 

Neoplatonism was absorbed by Christianity through his 
writings. They became, according to Baron von HOgcl, ‘the 
great treasure house from which tlie mystics and also largely 
the Scholastics throughout the Middle Ages, drew much of 
their literary material’.* 

ii 

When the Arab armies were defeated by Charles Martel 
near the French town of Poitiers in a.o. 732 they retreated 
towards Spain. This battle decided the great issue whether 

* Ox D ivine Names, 

* Ibid,, pi, i, pp. 25-6. ^ Ibid. iv. 19, 

* 7 )u Mysiknl EUment of Hetigion^ p. d j. 'The writings of the pseudo- 
Dionfsias contain a gnosis in wbichi by means of the doctrines of lambllchus 
and doctrines like tbw of Proclus, the dogmatic of the Choreb is changed into 
a achohidc mysticum with directions for precilca] Efe and worship. ... The 
mysocal and i^dsticdevodon of to^ay, even in the Fioteslant Church, draws 
its nourishment from writings whose connexion with those of the pseudo*Areo* 
pagjie cen adll be traced through its various intermediate stages' (Harnack, 
Hiiterj ef De^a, vol. I, p. 3d 1). 
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Christian civilization should continue or Islam prevail in 
Europe. An Arab victory in 73a would have altered the 
course of Europeart civilizadonj and Arab civilization in 
those days was in advance of the European. When Alex¬ 
andria came to an end In a.d. 642 the Arabs kept up the 
cultural traditions in schools at Baghdad, Cairo, and Cor¬ 
dova. Baghdad, founded in a.d. 762, was frequented by 
Greek and Hindu merchants. The Muslim rulers of Bagh¬ 
dad as early as the eighth century had encour^ed the 
translations of Greek thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
into Arabic. Arab travellers were attracted by Indian civili¬ 
zation. Alberuni accompanied Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
to India and acquired a knowledge of Indian religious 
classics. Many works, religious and secular, were translated 
from Sanskrit into Arabic and from Arabic into Latin. The 

E e of chess and many fables, as well as other products of 
a, were brought by Arabs into western Europe. To¬ 
wards the end of the twelfth century western Europe 
acquired the complete body of Aristotle’s logied writings 
in Latin translations made in Spain from the Arabic texts 
along with the commentaries of Arabian and Jewish philo¬ 
sophers. The writings of Alfarabi (a.d. 950) and Avicenna 
(a.d. 980-1037) of Baghdad, and Averroes (1126-9S) of 
Spain were known in Europe. A curious blend of Greek, 
Jewish, and Oriental philosophy entered the Church by 
means of Arab works. The theism of Aristotle was used as 
a preparation for the Christian faith. Philosophy was made 
su*bscrrient to orthodoxy. Thomas Aquinas quotes largely 
from Dionysius. Dante’s conception 01 the beatific vision is 
identical with that of the intelligible word as figured by 
Plotinus. He uses the conception of emanation bv which 
the higher cause remains in Itself, while produemg that 
which IS next to it in the order of being. By means of 
idea Dante justifies and explains the varying degrees of per¬ 
fection in created things. Even before the scholastic system 
was thoroughly developed it began to break up fr-om within. 
Thomas Aquinas was followed ty John Duns Scotus. Soon 
after came William of Ockham, and scholasticism flourished 
during the centuries when Greek thought was not known 
in its sources, When the classical revival arose along with 
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the impulse towards scientific research, interest in Platonism 
rapidly developed. 

There are great similarities between Hindu, Persian, and 
Christian forms of mysticism which may be accounted for as 
products of similar evolution. The Sufis combine Moham¬ 
mad’s prophetic faith in God with the wisdom of the VedSnta 
and the spiritual discipline of the Toga. Though the back¬ 
ground of Islam is the Mediterranean culture from which 
the roots of Western civilisation derive, aiid it grew up 
under the influence of Hellenism and interpreted Hellenism 
to the medieval world, Christianity dismissed the followers 
of Islam as infidels, and the later exchanges between I'last 
and West were for many centuries confined to exchanges on 
the battle-field between the forces of Christendom ana those 
of Islam. 

Dionysius started the mystical speculations which troubled 
the orthodox when authority wavered, through the influence 
of Scotus Erigena. John Scotus Erigena (ninth century) 
may be regarJed as the most profound philosopher of the 
Middle Ages. Though an Irishman, he belongs in thought 
to Eastern Christianity. He not only translate the works 
of Dionysius the Areopagitc into Latin, but set himself to 
elucidate his theories and present them as a systematic whole. 
He came to be regarded not only as a late f^eodaconist but 
as the first of the scholastics. His great work, Ve Divisions 
Naturaei was condemned in 1225 by Pope Honorius III 
to be burned. In this work he clisifies nature, or what we 
would call Reality, into four kinds: that which creates and is 
not created; that which creates and is created; that which 
is created and does not create; that which neither creates nor 
is created. These are not four different things or classes but 
four aspects or stages of the one world process. The first 
deals with God as essence, the ultimate ground of the uni¬ 
verse; the second with Divine ideas or First Causes; the 
third with the created world, and the last with God as the 
consummation of all things. God alone has true being. God 
b the begin nii^ of all things and the end, for ail things 
participate in His essence, subsist in and through Him, and 
are moved towards Him as their last end. While in one 
sense God is in all things, He b Nothing, for His essence 
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traii$ccnd 8 all determination and is inexpressible. The divine 
being transcends all possible conceptions, and the trinitarian 
conception is interpreted by him as symbolic. Out of this 
incorruptible essence the world of ideas is eternally created. 
This is the Word or Son of God in whom all things exist, 
so far as they have substantial existence. Creation is an 
external projection of the ideal order eternally present in 
God. Air existence is a theophany, The soul of man is the 
reflection of the divine, Erigena revives Origen*s ujiiversal- 
ism and regards the Fall as precosmic. 

The teaching of Erigena was condemned as heretical, and 
he left no important disciples. The tenth century was a dark 
one, and when philosophical speculations started in the 
eleventh century, scholastic disputes about the nature of 
Universals occupied the centre. Peter Abelard was the most 
renowned dialectician of the twelfth century (died 114a), 
and he attributes to Plato an anticipation or the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. The One of Plato typifies the 
Father, the Nous the Son, and the world soul the Holy 
Ghost. Abelard tried to reconcile Christianity and Platonism. 

In the abb^ of St. Victor, Hugo and Richard developed 
the mystical side of the teaching of St. Augustine. ‘The way 
to ascend to God’, says Hugo of St. Victor, *is to descend 
into oneself-’ ‘The ascent is through self above self, says 
Richard of St. Victor. He continues: 'Lei him that thirsts 
to see God clean his mirror, let him make his own spirit 
bright.’ They believe in ecstatic contemplation as the way 
to the realization of truth. 

St. Bonaventure continues the Neoplatonic tradition. For 
him the soul is the centre and starting-point of human know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge of the soul and God is obtained without 
the assistance of the senses. We attain to the knowledge of 
God through intelligible reflections of the divine ideas dis¬ 
played to me mind in creatures. In this hierarchy of reflec¬ 
tions every degree is a symbol and analogy of its superior. 
The highest mystical apprehension of God Is described in 
the spirit of Plotinus, mough it is to be the gift of God’s 
free grace and beyond man’s natural power to obtain. 

Afcertus Magnus, another great mystic of the age, fol¬ 
lowed the Dionysian tradition. For him, union with God is 
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the aim of life. Interior contemplation is the way to it. In 
ordinary life the mind is immersed in what is not itself, in 
sensible appearances. If we divest the mind of all that is 
sensible, outward and phenomenal, it rises through the pure 
intellect to union with divinity.' 

‘When thou prayest, shut thy door, that is, the doors of the senses. 
Keep them barred and bolted against all pbantosens and images. 
Nothing pleases God more than a mind free from all occupations and 
distractions. Such a mind is in a macincr transformed Into (?od for ic 
can think of nothing, and understand nothing and love nothing except 
God. He who penetrates Into himself and $o trunscuiids Jiimscif, 
ascends truly to God.* 

St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74) was a pupil of Albertus 
Magnus. In the last year of his life he experienced a pro¬ 
longed ecstasy and refused thereafter to write anything, 
despite the entreaties of his secretary, Regijiald.* We preach 
and talk only till we feel and adore. The mystic tradition 
is continued by the great German mystics Eckhart and 

’ This great schoolmin, who Ii the muter of St. Thomas Aqutius, teaches 
doctrines 'eharacteradeaU/Indlau’ (Kennedy, ‘The Gospels of the Infancy*, 
y.Rjf.S., 1917, p. 210). ‘From what source came thia philosophy which 
Albertus shared with the Gentiles? He got it through the medium of the 
Anbic: but it is not the Intuition or ecstasy of Plcrinus. I cannot say whether 
ic is to be found in any of the later Neoplitoniats or In the Independent 
speculations of Arabian Metaphysicians: but the Ideu are disdncily Indian, 
slid must have come from India to the West’ (ibid., p. 212). 

* Robert Bridges describes this incident In ^ Totoaeat 9/Beauty (1930): 
I am happier in surmizing chat his vision at Mass 
—in Naples it was when he fell suddenly In trance— 
was some dlsenthralment of his humanity: 
for thereafter, whether ‘ewer Aristotle or Christ 
that had appear’d to him then, he nevermore wrote word 
neither dictated but laid by inkhorn and pen; 
end wes u a man out of hearing on thatc day 
when Reynaldus, with all rhe Importunity of zeal 
and mtimtey of friendship, would have recaird him 
to his ineompleted iumua; and sighing he repl/d 
‘I wil tell the a secret, my son, constraining thee 
lest thou dare impart It to any man while I llv. 

My writing Is at end. I hav seen such things reveal’d 

that what I hav written and taught seuneth to me of small worth. 

And hence I hoM in my God, ^at, ss of doctrin 
ther wil be speedy also an end of Llie i’ 
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Tauler, the Spanish Sl Theresa and Sc. John of the Cross, 
and the English Platonists and numbers of others. 

HI 

The struggle for the Indian market b7 the European 
nations began in 1498, when Vasco da Gama discovered the 
sea-route to India, and in 1509, when the Portuguese took 
possession of Goa. The lure of the East has not been any 
spiritual or human appeal but desire for gold and her company 
as a consumer. Columbus, searching for India, inadvertently 
discovered America. India has been the prize for competing 
imperialisms. ThePortuguese and the Spaniards, the Dutch, 
the French, and the English fought with one another for the 
possession of India, and the conflict ended in 1761 with 
the decisive victory of England. The scientific study of 
Indian literature starts from this period. Warren Hastings 
found it necessary for purposes of administration to study 
the old Indian law books. In 178^ Charles Wilkins pul>- 
lished an English translation of the hhagavadptSy to wnich 
Warren Hastings wrote a preface in which he said that 
works like the Bhagavad^tS ‘will survive when the British 
dominion in India 3 iall have long ceased to exist and when 
the sources which it once yielded of wealth and power are 
lost to remembrance'. William Jones published in 1789 his 
English version of Kalidasa's SakuntalS. This was translated 
from English into German by Georg Fdrstcr and was 
enthusiastically welcomed by men like Rcrdcr and Goethe. 
Though Englishmen were naturally the first to make Europe 
acquainted with the spiritual treasures of India, German 
scholars soon took the lead.^ The impulse to Indological 
studies was first given in Germany by the romanticist Fried¬ 
rich Schlegel through his book ike Language and Wiidm 
of the Indians^ whiA appeared in 1808. August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel, who became the first German professor of 
Sanskrit in 1818, in Bonn edited the GtiS in 18^3. The 

^ C£ Heine: ‘The Portuguese, Dutch end EngliiK have been for t long 
dme, Tear after year, shipping home the tiaewres of Zadjs i& their big vessels. 
We Germans havo all along been left to wetch it To-day Schlegel, Bopp, 
Hamboldi, Frank, &C. are our East Indian sailors. Bonn and Maiucb will be 
good factories.’ 
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first German translation is dated 1802. It made a great 
impression on Wilhelm von Humboldt, who said that ‘this 
episode of the Mahahharata was the most beautiful, nav per¬ 
haps, the only true philosophical poem which all the litera¬ 
tures known to us can show’.* He devoted to it a long 
treatise in the Proceedings of the Academy of Berlin (1825-6). 

Schopenhauer became acquainted with the thought of the 
Upanisads through a Latin translation from Persian by a 
Frenchman, Anquctil Duperron. His eulogy is well known. 
‘And 01 how the mind is here washed clean of all its early 
ingrafted Jewish superstition I It is the most profitable and 
most elevating rea^ng which (the original text excepted) 
is possible in the world. It has been the solace of my life, 
and will be the solace of my death.Schopenhauer was 
greatly influenced by Buddhist ideals also. German tran¬ 
scendentalism was affected by Indian thought through 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Nietzsche. Ridiard Wagner 
became acquainted with Buddhistic ideas through the writ¬ 
ings of Schopenhauer, His Parsifal arose out of a French 
translation of*a Buddhist legend. To Mathilde Wesendonk, 
Wagner wrote in the year i%Sl' *You know how I have 
unconsciously become a Buddhist’, and again: ‘Yes, child, 
it is a world view, compared with which every other dogma 
must appear small and narrow.‘3 Even of Heine, Semite 
though lie was, Brandes claims that ‘his spiritual home was 
on the banks of the Ganges’.^ Through Naumann's German 

* Letter to Fr. voQ Gutz, 1827. 

^ Perr^a, i), p. 1S5, qaoted in W«llacc, Schpteieuert p. lo^. 

* Brunhjlde «y» in 'CS^agner’s TwUight of the Gs^s: 

Know ye whither I vs going ? 

Out of the home of Desire I move away 
Home of iLusion 1 6 y from for ever; 

The open gates of eternal becoming 

Hnuztdpat^ from rebirth. The knowing one passes away. 

Quoted in Wisteraitt, ‘India and the West*, ViSoabkirati Quarterly, Feb. 
J937, p. 19. 

* Main Currents e/ SurepeaB Literature, voL 1, p. x id. Amiel refers to the 
Hindu streak in him. He writes: 'There is a great affinity in me with the 
Hindu genius^that mind, vast, imaginative, loving, dreamy and speculative, 
but desdtnte of amUdon, personality and wjU. Pantheistic disinteresiedness, 
the efiacement of the self in the great whole, womanish gentleness, a horror of 
slaughter, antipathy to action—these are all present in ray nature, in the 
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translations of Buddhist texts Buddhism became popular in 
Germany. Paul Deussen^s translations of the Upanisads and 
scholarly works on Indian philosophy became classics on the 
subject. 

Michelet, speaking about RamSyana^ wrote in 1864: 
‘Whoever has done or willed too much, let him drink from 
this deep cup a long draught of life and youth... . Every¬ 
thing is narrow in the West-—Greece is small and 1 stifle; 
Judaea is dry and I pant. Let me look a little towards lofty 
Asia, the profound East. . . .’ Comte's positivism is ‘but 
Buddhism adapted to modern civilization; it is philosophic 
Buddhism in ft slight disguise’.^ 

Edwin Arnold's Lixht of Asia aroused much enthusiasm 
in England and America. In America Thoreau, Emerson, 
and Walt Whitman show the influence of Indian thought. 
Thoreau says x ‘The pure Walden water is mingled with the 
sacred water of the Ganges.' Emerson’s Oversoul is the 
paramStmatt of the Upanisads. Whitman turns to the Bast 
in his anxiety to escape from the complexities of civilization 
and the bewilderments of a baffled intellectualism. The 
humanism of Irving Babbitt and the writings of Paul Elmer 
More show the deep influence of Indian thought. 

Maeterlinck sets over against each other what he calls 
the ‘Western lobe’ and the ‘Eastern lobe’ of the human 
brain: 

‘The one here produces reason, science, consdousnessj the ocher 
yonder secretes Intuition, religion, the subconsdous.... More than 
once they have endeavoured to pctietratc one another, to mingle, to 
work together; but the Western lobe, at any rate on the most active 
expanse of our globe, has heretofore paralysed and almost annihilated 
the efforts of the other. We owe to It extraordinary progress in all 
material sciences, but also catastrophes, such as chose we are under¬ 
going to-day, ... It is time to awaken the paralysed Eas te rn lobe.’ 

aarure at least which has been developed by years and circumstances. Still the 
West has also jo part in me. What! have found difficult Is to keep up a pre> 
judice in favoar of any fonor nationality or Individuality whatever. Hence 
fiiy mdiffitrence to my own persoor my own usefulness^ Interest or ofnnioni of 
the moment does it all marter?’ ^Journal, pp. 159,161,224 ‘It 
is perhaps not a bad thing*, he says, ‘that ia the midst of the devounugacciviues 
of the Western world th^ should be a few Brahmaoical souls’ (p. 269). 

’ Eitel, Thret L^£lnnt sn BtUdhUm (1884), p. 3. 
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Romain Rolland, who has been deeply influenced by Indian 
thought, writes; 

‘There are a certain number of u$ in Europe for whom the civiliea' 
tion of Europe Is no longer enough/ 

Keyserling, whose writings breathe the spirit of the East, 
tells us: 

‘Europe no longer makes me react. This world is too familiar » 
me to give new shapes to my being: it is too limited, 'Flic whole of 
Europe nowadays is of one mind only. 1 wish to escape to siiaccs where 
my lift must needs be transformed if it is to survive,* 

The Irish Literary Renaissance, with its central figures of 
W. B. Yeats and George W. Russell is moulded by 
Eastern conceptions.* George Moore, in his novel Tht hnok 
Kfriih, represents Jesus as having survived the Cross and as 
meeting St. Paul and explaining to him His revised Gospel, 
'God’, He says, ‘is not without but within the universe, part 
and parcel, not only of the stars and the earth, but of me, yea, 
even of my sheep on the hillside.’ As Paul listens he realizes 
that this doctrine is the same as was preached by some monks 
India to the shepherds among whom, according to this 
tale, Jesus was living. There are many literary men to-day in 
Europe and America who are influenced by Indian thought 
and look to it for inspiration in our present troubles.* Sir 
Charles Eliot observes: ‘Let me confess that I cannot share 
the confidence in the superiority of Europeans and their ways 

’ JB writes: ‘GoethCi Wordiwortk. EmerWQ and Thoreau among iiiodcni» 
IiATe eomething of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find all tbQ' 
have sa id and muck more in the grand sacred books of the East. Ibe 
Shagiivsdgiti and ibe Upanisads contain each godlike ftinesi of wisdom on all 
thiogf that I ftel llie autliors must have looked with calm lemcmbruce back 
through a thousand pasionare Uvea, fell of feverish strife for and with shadows, 
ere they could have wrirten with such certainty of things which the soul feels to 
be wre’ Memoir of £, by John Eglinton (1937)* P« 20). 

* Mr. Faosaet, in his b^k A MoJera ^reluity tells how he has travelled from 
orthodox Christianity to find in ‘ike inspired pantheism in which the visionaad 
teaching of the Vedinta culminated’ wbat could at least purge and content kis 
unquiet self(p. 298). There the personal God was completed in the ‘Impersonal 
God’: there also the Christos or the divine self was known and axpiesed long 
before the birch of Jesus. Aldous Hoxley is his latest books, Eyeless /> Gaza and 
£niis an^MeaaSy invires oar attention to the discipline essential for spirltaal m> 
sight and argues ftr the acceptance of the Yoga method. The infiuence of Indies 
thought is not so much a model to be coped as a dye which permeates. 
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which IS prevalent in the West. European cmliaation is not 
satisfying and Asia can still offer something more attractive 
to many who are far from Asiatic in spirit,’* 

There are, however, some in the West who are attracted by 
the glamour of the exotic, who are carried away by the romantic 
surface of life. Kipling in some of his moois represents this 
tendency.2 The East has ever been a romantic puzzle to the 
West, the home of adventures like those Qi Arabian the 

abode of magic, the land of heart’s desire, one to which even 
men of waning faith may turn for confirmation in the hope that 
after all the spiritual counts.J Thcosophical and anthropo- 
sophical cults which employ largely Hindu and Buddhist con¬ 
cepts and practices, Neo>l^uddmst and I^makrsna societies 
attract a considerable proportion of religious men in the 
West/ There are some who are obviously uneasy about the 
spread of Eastern culture in the West/ Educated Romans 
were equally concerned about the spread of Christianity, 
which they considered a sign of decadence. 

‘ Hiniuim and BtUdkUm, vol. J, p. xcri (1921). 

* In hii poem Manialaj he writes: 

Slip me soaewhorc eeit of Sues whore the best is like the worse, 

Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments, an' a man can raise a thirst; 

For the temple bells arc allm*: an* it*s there chat I would be ... 

By the old Moolmcin pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea. 

Of course, the temple belb mean to the Burman the exact opposite of what 
they mean to Kiplmgs be still, not to raise a thirst. 

3 Madame Alice I^uis'Bartbou writes: *1 look upon the Oeddeat with 
abominaclon. It represents for me fog, grayncss, chill, machinery, murderous 
saence, factories with all the vices, the triumph of noise, of hustling, of ugU* 
ness.... The Orient is calm, peace, beauty, colour, mystery, charm, sunlight, 
joy, ease of life and revery; in fine the exact opposite of our hateful and 
grotesque civilization. ... If I had my way, I should have a Chinese wall 
built between the Orient and the Occident to keep the latter from poisoning 
the former i I should have the heads of all the giaours cut off, and 1 should go 
and live where you can see clearly and where (here are no Europeans.’ 

* Of. ’On the other hand there seems to be is increasing number of persons 
who haire been led by natural and acquired sympathy to adopt in some form 
one of the Euiern religions’ (E, E. Kellett, A Bhon Study of Beligyoni, p. $67). 
The new German faith is said to have for its main sources of insplxatioQ 
Eckhart and the BkagupadgUi. 

* Henri Massls, perrurbed by this phenomenon, wrote a work some years 
ago on Tit Dtftuee of tie if'ett (E-T- 1927). ^ also Wendell Thomas^ 
Hinduism Invades Ameriec. 
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GREECE, PALESTINE, AND INDIA 


1 

T O what is this phenomenon of spiritual waywardness in 
the West due ? May it not be that it is motived by a 
deep instinct for self-preservation and a longing for world 
unity? The attraction of Eastern forms is probably due to 
a failure of nerve akin to what occurred at the bcgijining 
of the Christian era, which experienced a similar pheno¬ 
menon. We seem to be vaguely aware that in spite of our 
brilliant and heroic achievements wc have lost our hold on 
the primal verities. The instability of Hfe is manifesting 
itself in many forms. The affirmation of the sovereign State, 
owing allegiance to none and free to destroy its fellows, itself 
open to a similar fate without appeal, racial and national 
iaolatries which deny the corporate life of the whole, the 
growing tyranny of wealth, the conflict between rich and 
poor, and the destruction of the co-operative spirit threaten 
the very existence of society. Insecurity of nations and 
destitution of peoples have always been with us, but periodic 
sanguinary upheavals have also been with us. The two are 
different sides of a social order which is really primitive in 
character. Greek culture was born in strife, in strife of city- 
States and against foreign foes. The Roman Empire was 
formed by a series of destructive and often savage wars, 
though it became the home and cradle of Western civilixa- 
tion. The period of the Middle Ages, when Europe had the 
formal unity of a common religion, was also the period of 
the most incessant war, It will not be an over-statement to 
say that never a day passes but the Great Powers are engaged 
in wars small or great in some part of their vast dominions. 
Even now we have the struggle within for juster and better 
conditions of life, and without for independence. Man has 
not grown worse, In some points he is an improvement on 
his predecessors, but we need not exult in it When Mrs. 
Rosita Forbes visited the penitentiary at SIo Paulo she asked 
if there were many thieves among the inmates. The warden 
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was shocked. * 0 h, no,’ he replied, ‘Brazilians are very 
honest. Nearly all these men are murderers.’ Augustine 
quotes with approval the reply of the pirate to Alexander 
the Great, 'Because I do it with a littfe ship, I am called 
a robber, and you because you do it with a great fleet, arc 
called an emperor.’ The final test of every social system is 
the happiness and well-being of men and women. Those 
who live for economic power and for the State are not con¬ 
cerned with the development of a true quality of life for the 
people and arc obliged to adopt war as a national industry, 
Our habits of mind and our relations to our neighbours have 
not altered much, but the mutual antagonisms and reciprocal 
incomprehensions are turning out most dangerous in a 
closely knit world with new weapons of destruction. Enor¬ 
mous mechanical progress with spiritual crudity, the love of 
economic power, and political reaction, with all the injustice 
that it involves, have suddenly startled us out of our com¬ 
placency. We are asking ourselves whether the props by 
which society has hitherto maintained itself precariously arc 
moral at all, whether the present order with its slave basis of 
society and petty particularism is based on canons of justice, 
When universsd covetousness has outstripped the means 
of gratifying it; when the unnatural conditions of life de¬ 
mand for their defence the conversion of whole nations into 
mechanized armies; when the supremacy of power-politics 
is threatened by its own inherent destructiveness; when the 
common people feel in their depths ‘blessed are the wombs 
which never bare, the breasts that never gave suck'; it is a 
challenge to our principles and our faith. The perception 
of the tr^ic humiliation of mankind must make \is think 
deeply. The world is a moral Invalid surrounded by quacks 
and charlatans, witch-doctors and medicine men who are in¬ 
terested in keeping the patient in the bad habits of centuries. 
The patient requires drastic treatment. His mind must be 
led out of the moulds in which it has been congesting and 
set free to think in a wider ether than before. Ultimate reality 
cannot be destroyed. Moral laws cannot be mocked. George 
Macdonald has a parable In which a strong wind tried to blow 
out the moon, but at the end of it all she remained 'motion¬ 
less miles above the air’, unconscious even that there had been 
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a tempest. It is because we have not developed the spiritual 
equipment to face facts and initiate policies based on truth 
and tolerance that we have to secure our injustices by the 
strength of arms. The alternatives are either a policy of 
righteousness and a just reorganization of the world or an 
armed world. That is the issue before us. It is of the utmost 
seriousness and greatest urgency, for it is even now upon us. 

It is a fact of History that civilizations which are based on 
truly religious forces such as endurance, suffering, passive 
resistance, understanding, tolerance are long-lived, while 
those which take their stand exclusively on humanist ele¬ 
ments like active reason, power, aggression, progress make 
for a brilliant display but are short-lived. Compare the 
relatively long record of China and of India with the eight 
hundred years or less of the Greeks, the nine hundred years 
on a most generous estimate of the Romans, and the thousand 
years of Byzantium. In spite of her great contributions of 
democracy, individual freedom, intdleccual integrity, the 
Greek civilization passed away as the Greeks could not com¬ 
bine even among themselves on account of their loyalty to 
the city-Scates. Their exalted conceptions were not effective 
forces, and, except those who were brought under the mystery 
religions, the Greeks never developed a conception of human 
society in spite of the very valuable contributions of Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics. The Roman gifts to civilization 
are of outstanding value, but the structure of the Empire 
of Rome had completely ceased to exist by a.d. ^oo. Em¬ 
pires have a tendency to deprive us of our soul. Extension 
in space is not necessarily a growth in spirit. Peace prevailed 
under the Roman rule, for none was left strong enough to 
oppose it. Rome had conquered the world, and had no rival, 
none to struggle with or struggle for. The fax Roman a 
reigned, but it was the peace of the desert, of sullen acqui¬ 
escence and pathetic enslavement. The cement of the whole 
structure was the army. The head of the army was the head 
of the State, the Imperator, answering to our ‘Emperor'. In 
the middle of the third century all manner of upstart soldiers 
who were able to gather a few followers took over the 
governments, each in his own region and over his own 
troops. With the weakening of the Imperial government, 
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moral anarchy increased. With the raids of pirates on the 
coast and of marauding bands on the frontiers, insecurity 
was rife. At the end of the third century, Diocletian at¬ 
tempted a reorganisation of the whole State, but nothing 
coufd arrest the decline In standards. 

There are some scholars of the Renaissance who attribute 
the fell of Rome to the spread of the ‘superstition’ of Chris¬ 
tianity, thus echoing the cry of the Chronicler of the pagan 
reaction under Julian the Apostate, ‘The Christians to whom 
we owe all our misfortunes . . Possibly the appeal of 
Christianity grew stronger as outward fortunes sank lower. 
The fall of Rome Is not to be explained solely by the bar¬ 
barian invasions. Treason from within, was its cause quite 
as much as danger from without.^ Greed and corruption, 
growth of vast fortunes and preponderance of slaves threw 
society out of balance. It was a period of disorder, the col¬ 
lapse of the higher intellectual life and the decline of 
righteousness. European civilization had fallen so low that 
many thought that the end of the world was near. ‘The 
whole worl 3 groaned at the fall of Rome’, said Augustine. 
‘The human race is included in the ruin; my tongue cleaves to 
the roof of my mouth and sobs choke my words to think that 
the city is a captive which led captive the whole world', wrote 
St. Jerome from his monastery at Bethlehem. To Christian 
and pagan alike it seemed that the impossible, the unthink¬ 
able, had happened. Rome, the dispenser of destiny, the 
eternal city whose dominion was to have lasted for ever, fell. 

The Empire was broken up into two parts, the Western 
with Rome for its capital and the Eastern with Constanti¬ 
nople. By the end of the fifth century the whole of western 
and north-western Europe was in the hands of the barbarians. 
Italy had fellen to the Ostrogoths; Gaul and a large part of 

^ M. Reean saya that ‘Chrutianity woa ft vampire which sucked the life¬ 
blood of anckst scxdety and produced that aCftte of general enervarion agabet 
which patrione emperors struggled m vain’ {Jdarc Attrilt, p. $S9). 

* Mr. Stanley Caason writes: The barferJan iotruKona were more the 
coDSequeace than the eaaae of her sickness. What had happened was that 
ttonderd: hadfallen. Elcraenta wholly alien to Roman rule and Roman free¬ 
dom had eme^ed. In (be letters of Sidoolns we hear of censorship, of political 
murder disguised as accident, of bribery and corruption In high places, and 
even of the persecution of the Jews^ {Pngnu end CeUestrapht p. 203). 
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what is now Germany to the Franks; northern Africa to the 
Vandals; and Spain to the Visigoths. The Eastern Empire 
was called the Byzantine, as its capital, Constantinople, was 
founded by Constantine on the site of the ancient Byzan¬ 
tium, a town formed by nature to be the centre of a great 
empire. From its seven hills it commanded the approaches 
to both Europe and Asia. Its narrow straits joined East 
and West, In all this darkness the single ray of light which 
remained to kindle civilization once again was preserved 
within the narrow walls of Byzantium. Theodosius built the 
great fortress, and Justinian, who succeeded him, rebuilt its 
institutions. But the fear of attack by barbaric hordes from 
every part of the world was constantly present,^ and the 
values of spirit could not be fostered in an atmosphere of 
constant fear and imminent catastrophe. Philosophy failed, 
literature languished, and religion became rigid and super¬ 
stitious. Before Byzantium f^l to the Turks in a.d. 14^3 
she had succeeded in spreading in the Western world the 
light of civilization and culture derived from Greece and 
Rome. And modern civilization, which took Its rise after 
the fall of Byzantium, seems to have worked itself out, for 
it is exhibiting to-day all the features which are strangely 
similar to the symptoms which accompany the foil of civiliza¬ 
tions: the disappearance of tolerance and of justice; the 
insensibility to suffering; love of ease and comfort, and 
sel 6 $hnes 3 of individuals and groups; the rise of strange 
cults which exploit not so much the stupidity of man as his 
unwillingness to use his intellectual powers; the wanton 
segregation of men into groups based on blood and soil. 
A world bristling with armaments and gigantic intolerances, 
where all men, women, and children are so obsessed by the 
imminence of the catastrophe that streets are provided with 
underground refuges, that private houses are equipped with 
gas-proof rooms, that citizens are instructed in Che use of 
gas-masks, is conclusive evidence of the general degrada¬ 
tion. Through sheer wickedness, by advocating disruptive 
forces, not co-operative measures, by allegiance to the ideals 

' Tltere were alucka by the Eersiitiu and the Arabs in a.d. 616, 675, 
717, b7 (he fiul|sxianj in a.d. 813, by the Russians in a.d. 8bd, 904, 93^ 

1043- 
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of power and profit, man is preparing to destroy even the 
little that his patient ingenuity has bunt up. Instead of pro¬ 
gress in chanty we have increase of hostilities. In order to 
five we seem to have lost the reason for living. World peace 
is a wild dream, and civilization is not worth saving if it 
continues on its present foundations. 

The Chinese and the Hindu civilizations are not great in 
the high qualities which have made the youthful nations of 
the west the dynamic force they have been on the arena 
of world history, the qualities of ambition and adventure, of 
nobility and courage, of public spirit and social enthusiasm. 
We do not find them frequently among those who risk their 
lives in scientific research, who Utter the track to the North 
or the South Pole, who discover continents, break records, 
climb mountain heights, and explore unknown regions of 
the earth's surface. But they have lived long, facea many 
crises, and preserved their identity. The fact of their age 
suggests that they seem to have a sound instinct for life, a 
strange vitali^, a staying power which has enabled them to 
adjust themselves to social, political, and economic changes, 
which might have meant ruin to less robust civilizations. 
India, for example, has endured centuries of war and inva¬ 
sion, pestilence, and human misrule. Perhaps one needs a 
good deal of suffering and sorrow to learn a little under¬ 
standing and tolerance. On the whole, the Eastern civiliza¬ 
tions are interested not so much in improving the actual 
conditions as in making the best of this imperfect world, in 
developing the qualities of cheerfulness and contentment, 
patience and endurance. They are not happy in the prospect 
of combat. To desire little, to quench the eternal fires, has 
been their aim. To be gentle is to be invincible' (Lao Tze). 
The needs of life are much fewer than most people suppose. 
If the Eastern people aim at existence simplified and self- 
sufficient and beyond the reach of fate, if Aey wish to de¬ 
velop gentle manners which are inconsistent with inveterate 
hatreds, we need not lock upon them as tepid, anaemic folk, 
who are eager to retreat into darkness. While the Western 
races crave for freedom even at the price of conflict, the 
Easterns cling to peace even at the price of subjection- They 
turned their limitations into virtues and adored the man of 
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few longings as the most happy being. Diogenes annoyed 
Plato with the taunt that if he had learned to live on rough 
vegetables he would not have needed to flatter despots. The 
future is hidden from us, but the past warns us that the 
world in the end belongs to the unworldly. A spiritual 
attitude to life has nourisRed the Eastern cultures and given 
them an unfailing trust in life and a robust common sense 
in looking at its myriad changes. A purely humanist civiUza- 
tion, wItK its more military and forceful mode of life like 
the modern, faced by the risk of annihilation, is turning 
to the East in a mood of disenchantment. In Greek mytho> 
logy, young Icarus was made to fly too high until the wax 
ofnis wings melted and he fell into the sea, while Daedalus, 
the old fether, flew low but flew safely home. This is not 
a mere whim. The qualities associated with the Eastern 
cultures make for life and stability; those characteristic of 
the West for progress and adventure. 

The Eastern civilizations are by no means self-suf?icient, 
They seem tonday to be chaotic, helpless, and incapable of 
pulling themselves together and forging ahead. Their peoples, 
unpractical and inefficient, are wandering in their own lands 
lost and half-alive, with an old-fashioned faith in the triumph 
of right over might. They suffer from weaknesses which 
are the symptoms of age, if not senility. Their present listless 
and disorganized condition is not due to their love of peace 
and humanity but is the direct outcome of their sad failure 
to pay the price for defending them. What they have gained 
in insight they seem to have lost in power. Tfley require to 
be rejuvenacid. So much goodness and constructive en¬ 
deavour arc lost to the world by our partial philosophies of 
life, If modern civilization, which is so brilliant and heroic, 
becomes also tolerant and humane, a little more under¬ 
standing, and a little less self-seeking, it will be the greatest 
achievement of history. 

East and West arc both moving out of their historical 
past towards a way of thinking which shall eventually be 
shared in common by all mankind even as the material 
appliances arc. We can speak across continents, we can 
bottle up music for reproduction when desired, animate 
photographic pictures with life and motion; but these do 
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not touch the foundations of culture, the general configura¬ 
tion of life and mind. These are cast in the old moulds 
which have never been broken, though new materials have 
been f)oured Into them. They are now beginning to crack. 
The rifts which first made their appearance decades ago 
have now become yawning fissures. With the cracking of 
the moulds, civilization itself is cracking. Further growth 
in the old moulds is not possible. We need to-day a proper 
orientation, literally the values the world derived from the 
Orient, the truths of inner life. They arc as essentid for 
human happiness as outer organization. The restlessness 
and self-assertion of our civilization are the evidence of its 
youth, rawness, and immaturity. With its coming of age, 
they will wear off. The fate of the human race hangs on 
a rapid assimilation of the qualities associated with the mystic 
religions of the East. The stage is set for such a process. 

Till this era, the world was a large place, and its peoples 
lived in isolated corners. Lack of established trade-routes 
and means of communication and transportation and primi¬ 
tive economic development helped to foster an attitude of 
hostility to strangers, especially those of another race, There 
has not, therefore, been one continuous stream into which 
the whole body of human civilization entered. We had a 
number of independent springs, and the flow was not con¬ 
tinuous. Some springs had dried up without passing on any 
of their waters to the main stream. To-day the whole world 
is in fusion and all is in motion. East and west are fertilizing 
each other, not for the first time. May we not strive for 
a philosophy which will combine the best of European 
humanism and Asiadc religion, a philosophy prefounder and 
more living than either, endowed with greater spiritual and 
ethical force, which will conquer the hearts of men and com¬ 
pel peoples to acknowledge its sway? 

12 

It may be asked whether Western civilization is not also 
based on religious values. Greek art and culture, Roman 
law and organization, Christian religion and ethics, and 
scientific enlightenment are said to be the moulding forces 
of modern civilization. It will be useful if we consider the 
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exact nature of the religious life of the West and the extent 
of its influence on Western civilization. At the risk of over¬ 
simplification, which is inevitable when we describe the 
development of centuries in a few paragraphs, it may be 
said that in the Western religious tradition three currents 
which frequently cross and re-cross can be traced. We may 
describe them for the sake of convenience as the Graeco- 
Roman, the Hebrew, and the Indian. 

Graeco-Roman has for its chief elements rationalism, 
humanism, and the sovereignty of the State. The spirit of 
speculation which questioned religious ideas and sought to 
follow truth regardless of the discomfort it might cause us 
started with the Greeks, Xenophanes fought hard to eman¬ 
cipate his people from superstition and lies. He preached 
against belief in gods who could commit acts which would 
be a disgrace to the worst of men. Democritus found the 
self-existent in the atom and Heraclitus in fire. The latter 
said: ‘The world was made neither by one of the gods nor 
by man; and it was, is and ever shall be an ever-living fire, 
in due measure self-enkindled and in due measure self- 
cxdnguished.’ Nothing is, evciything is becoming. For 
Protagoras, man is the measure of all things, and as for God, 
He cannot be found even if He exists. He says: ‘Concerning 
the gods I can say nothing, neither that they exist nor that 
they do not exist; nor of what form they are; because there 
are many things which prevent one from knowing that, 
namely, both the uncertainty of the matter and the shortness 
of man's life.’ For Critias ‘nothing is certain except that 
birth leads to death and that life cannot escape ruin*. Ac¬ 
cording to Gorgias, every man was free to fix his own 
standard of truth. Unless Plato is wholly unfair, certain of 
the Sophists were prepared to justify philosophically the 
doctrine that might is right. The orthodox suspected even 
Socrates and accused him of impiety and corrupting the 
youth of Athens. Doubts run through the poetry of Euri¬ 
pides, the rationalism of the Stoics, the schools of the 
sceptics, and the materialism of the Epicureans. In spite of 
a different tendency, both the Stoics and the Epicureans 
adopted physical explanations of the universe. They treated 
the world, including man’s soul, as something material. 
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Epicurus revived the atomic view of Democritus. He aimed 
at constructing a world on scientific principles to free men’s 
minds from fear of the gods and the evils of superstition. 
Man’s soul at death dissolves again into the atoms which 
made it. He conceded to popular beliefs when he admitted 
the existence of the gods, out they did nothing except serve 
as models of ideal filicity. They are indifferent to human 
affairs and so prayers to them are futile. Faith in gods could 
not last when gods were being made before men's eyes. The 
Ptolemies of Alexandria were freely spoken of as gods. In 
an inscription at Calchis as early as 196 b . c . ^inctius 
Flamininus was associated in inscriptions with Zeus> 
Apollo, Heracles, and the personified Roma. Julius Caesar 
received divine honours even in his life; and the day after 
his death, the Senate decreed that he should be treated as a 
god; in 44 B.c. a law was passed assigning him the title of 
iivusy and the great Augustus dedicated in ^29 B.c. the new 
temple of Divus Julius in the Forum.* All this confirmed 
the scepticism of Euhemerus that the gods were only great 
men deified. 

Though classical Rome was far less speculative than 
Greece, it produced one of the greatest sceptics of antiquity, 
Lucretius. With the fervour of a religious enthusiast he 
attacked religion and hurled defiance and contempt on it. 
Through his poem I)e Rerum Naiura he tried to free men’s 
minds from the fears which beset and haunted them. He 
accustomed men to the idea of complete annihilation after 
death. In the ear^ days of the Roman Empire even such an 
austere Stoic as ^darcus Aurelius looked upon the Chris¬ 
tian religion with fear and contempt. Independent thought 
was efficiently suppressed by the tyranny of tfce Church till the 
period of the Renaissance, though in the thirteenth century 
the Emperor Frederick II declared, if the story be true, 
that the world had been deceived by three impostors, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammad. Roger Bacon was a definitely 
sceptical thinker. Machiavelli m his RrtHce revived the old 
conception that religion is an instrument for keeping the 
people in subjection. He did not disguise his intense dislike 

^ See Cyril Bailey, PAaiet in of Ancient Rome (1932), 

pp. 138-40- 
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of Christianity. Rabelais (1690) was impatient with asceti¬ 
cism and conventional religion. Science in the Middle Ages 
was largely occultism and magic; nature was full of spirits 
and to meddle with it was to risk damnation. Friar Bacon 
was imprisoned as a sorcerer. The scientific movement of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, with such names as 
those of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Harvw, and Newton, 
discouraged the supernatural explanations of natural phei:^ 
mena and led to the conception of the universe as a great 
machine working by rigidly determined laws of causation. 
The thrill of new discoveries and mental activities raised 
great expectations. Men seemed to be on the eve of sur¬ 
prising the last secrets of the universe and building a stately 
fabric of enduring civilization. They seemed to become the 
lords of creation, though not the heirs of heaven. While 
some of the leading representatives of the scientific move¬ 
ment, like Descartes and Boyle, Bacon and Newton, \vere not 
anti-rfeligicpus, the movement as a whole encouraged free 
thinking. The religious conflicts which followed the Re¬ 
formation contributed to the growth of scepticism and wars. 
The Church was split up into a number of sects and dis¬ 
putes; persecutions and wars became more frequent- Mon¬ 
taigne (1533-9^) was nominally a Catholic but was really 
an Agnostic. He says: ‘Death is no concern of yours either 
dead or alive; alive because you still are ; dead because you 
are no longer.’ Leonardo da Vinci rejected every dogma 
that could not be tested and was a complete sceptic. Shake¬ 
speare was no better. J. R. Green writes: *Tne riddle of 
life and death he leaves a riddle to the last, without heeding 
the theological conclusions around him.’ For Francis Bacon 
‘the mysteries of the Deity, of the Creation, of the Redemp¬ 
tion’ are ‘grounded only upon the word and oracle of God, 
and not upon the light of nature*.* Hobbes’s scorn of super- 
naturalism and revved religion is undisgtiiscd. AJl that we 
can legitimately say of God is that He is the unknown cause 
of the natural world, and so our highest duty consists in 
implicit obedience to the civil law. Se reduced religion to 
a d!epartment of State and held that the sovereign power was 
absolute and Irresponsible.* Locke defended theism more on 
* Adeneemtu of tiarning,\\. * See further, p. 386. 
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pragmatic grounds. 1 1 was necessary for social security. His 
work on The Reasonableness of Christianity aims at proving 
that the tenets of the Christian religion arc in accordance 
with reason. It is assumed that their rationality is what 
makes them worthy of acceptance. So for him reason is a 
completely reliable source of knowledge and an infallible 
guide m the quest for certainty. But the materials on which 
reason works are provided not in a rational intuition which 
penetrates into real being but in sensation and reflection on 
sense data. If these are the only material for knowledge, it 
follows that religious truths lie beyond the scope of man’s 
reason. i.ockc admits the reality of revealed knowledge, 
though he himself would prefer rational knowledge even in 
the realm of religion. He believes that the central concep¬ 
tions of religion can all be proved rationally.* Toland, 
Locke's young Irish disciple, defends the deistic position 
and finds support for it in the Gospels.^ *A 11 men will own 
the verity I defend if they read the sacred writings with that 
equity and attention that is due to mere humane works, nor 
is there any different rule to be followed in the interpreta¬ 
tions of scripture from what is common to all other books.’ 
The Deists contend that all the truths necessary for a reli¬ 
gious life could be gamed rationally and such a natural 
religion is the only one worthy of the respect of men. 'All 
the duties of the Christian religion', says Archbishop Tillot- 
son, 'which respect God, are no other but what natural light 
prompts men to, excepting the two sacraments, and praying 
to God in the name and by the mediation of Christ.' 'And 
even these’, Anthony Collins observes, ‘are of less moment 
than any of those parts of religion which in their own nature 
tend to the Happiness of human Society.’^ We cannot be 
sure that Christianity is a revealed religion, when no one 

» ‘Since the precepte of natural reli^on ace plain, and very intelligible to ail 
mankind, and seldom seem to be coDCroveried; and other revealed miths which 
are conveyed to us by boob and languages, are Uable to the common and 
oaniral obscurities and difficulties incident to words: tuethinks it would be¬ 
come us to be more careful and diligent in observing the former, and less 
magUKrieJ, poMlive and imperious in imposing our own sense and interpreta- 
lions on tlw liner’ Csucening Hu>nan Vuienlendingx i»* ix. 23)* 

* Christianity as* Mysteriffnt, it. iii. 2 a (1696). 

» Diseaune ef Free-thinking (1713), p. r jd- 
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seems to know what is revealed or perhaps everybody seems 
to know that his own version of the fiitti is the true revela¬ 
tion and everythinff else a deadly error. The fact that the 
Bible is an inspired document has not prevented its official 
interoreters from disagreeing on dl fundamentals. Deism 
developed, and the Deists are rationalists with a feeling for 
religion. Their rationalism took them away from orthodoxy 
ana their religion kept them from atheism. According to 
some seventeenth-century Nonconformists a clergyman 
answered their demand ?or the scripture texts on which 
the Thi^-nine Articles were based by quoting a Timothy 
iv. 13: *Thc cloak 1 left at Troas, . . . bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially the parchments/ If Timothy had 
not been remiss in executing St. Paul’s command we would 
have had the parchments which provided the missing 
authority. When Anthony Collins was asked why, holding 
deistical opinions, he sent his servants to churches, he an¬ 
swered: ‘That they may neither rob nor murder me!' Lord 
Bolingbroke considered Christianity a ‘fable*, but held that 
a statesman ought to profess the doctrines of the Church 
of England/ Thomas Woolston in his six Discourses on the 
Miracles of Christ maintained that the Gospel nar¬ 
ratives were a ‘tissue of absurdities’. Hume declared that 
miracles were impossible and accepted arguments for the 
existence of God were untenable, ^aron d’HoIbach stood 
for a materialistic conception of the universe and denied the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. Voltaire, 
Mr. Noyes tells us, was a theisc, but there is no doubt that 
he was a bitter critic of the Church, which he looked upon 
as the instigator of cruelly, injustice, and inequality. Look 
at his prayer which breathes the humanitananism of the 
French enlightenment: 

‘Thou hast not given us a heart that we may hate one another, nor 
hands chat we may strangle one another, but that we may help each 
other to the burden of a wearisome and transitory Jifej that the 
smaU distinctions in the dress which covers our weak bodies, in our 

‘ Leslie Stepbeo in his SttgHsk TkougAt in the lightieatk Century writes, 
referring to the kler Deistic period: ‘Seeptichm widely diffused throogh the 
upper diases, wm 0/ the indolent variety, implying a perfect willingness that 
the Qurches should survive though the Faith should perish’ (vol. p. 375). 
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jnade^uace laj^uages, in our absurd usages, in all our Imperfect laws, 
in all our senseless opinions, In all our social grades, which co our ejes 
are so different and to thine so alike, that ^1 the £nc shades which 
differentiate the “atoms” called “men” may not be occasions for hate 
and persecution.’ 

He was certainly not an orthodox churchman. During an 
illness towards the close of his life he was visited by apnesf, 
who summoned him to confession. Trom whom do you 
come?’ Inquired the sick man. 'From God’, was the reply. 
When Voltaire desired to see his visitor's credentials, the 
priest could go no ferther and withdrew. Diderot and the 
encyclopaedists had unqualified contempt for conventional 
religion. Diderot cried out at the end of his Interpritatian 
of Mature \ 

‘0 God, I ask nothing from Thecj if Thou arc not, the course of 
nature is an inner necessity; and if Thou art, ic is Thy commajid; 
0 God, I know not whcdicr Thou art, but I will think as chough 
Thou didst look into my soul, I will ask as chough I stood in Thy 
presence. ... If I am good and kind, what does it matter to any 
fellow creatures whether I am such because of a happy constitution 
or by the free act of my own will or by the help of Tiiy Grace T 

There is little in common between Rousseau’s sentimental 
theism and Christian orthodoxy* Leibniz rejoiced in the 
‘religion without revelation’ of China. Kant tells us that 
there can be no theoretical demonstration of the existence of 
God, though we need Him for practical life. Hegelian 
dialectics have no place for a God to whom we can pray and 
offer worship. The Prussian State was for him ‘the incarna¬ 
tion of the divine idea as it exists on earth'. National Social¬ 
ism continues the Hegelian tradition and looks upon, not 
the Prussian State, but the Nordic race, as the ultimate and 
noblest self-expression of the cosmic inteDigence. Its official 
philosopher, tterr Rosenberg, in his book on The Myth of 
the Twentieth Century (1930), makes it clear that he has no 
faith in the transcendent God of the theist, His deity is the 
human spirit and the racial society. Fichte in his Aatiresses 
to the German Nation developed at length the notion of an 
'elect race’. His doctrine is continued in the work of Gobi- 
neau and his well-known theory of the inequality of human 
races. In Houston Stewart Chamberlain's Foundations of the 
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igth Century the racialist legend rcaj)pears in a pseudo¬ 
scientific setting- Rosenberg’s Myth is the classic on the 
question. Each race has its particular soul in which its most 
intimate being is expressed, Its special virtues are regarded 
as the specific qualities of the blood, The human species is 
an abstraction: we have only a number of races determined 
by differences in the hereditary composition of the blood. 
Human races are not only diverse but of unequal value. The 
superior race is the Nordic. Its branches arc to be recog¬ 
nized in the Amorites of Egypt> the Aryans of India, the 
Greeks of the early period, in the ancient Romans, and above 
all in all the Germanic peoples, whose chief representatives 
are the Germans. The spirit of this race is personified in 
the god Wotan, who embodies their spiritual energies. Con¬ 
tamination 'mth inferior races is the great danger which 
menaces the superior race in all periods of universal history. 
India and Persia, Greece and Rome are witnesses to the pro¬ 
cess of racial degeneration. A religion of universal ism is 
foreign to the Nordic race. Catholic religion. Freemasonry, 
Communism are the enemies of Nordic superiority. The 
Germanic soul will be manifested in the Third Reich with 
the symbol of the Swastika in place of the Cross. The aim 
of the National Socialist Party is to rescue from contamina¬ 
tion and develop this precious Nordic element. 

Lessing conceives tfie whole religious history of mankind 
as an experiment of divine pedagogy. He declares that acci¬ 
dental historical truths can never be the evidence for eternal 
and necessary rational truths. Hamann observes that Kant’s 
moral ism meant the deification of the human will and Les¬ 
sing’s rationalism the deification of man’s reason. Nietzsche 
drew a distinction between the morality of masters and that 
of slaves. The Romans are for him the strong and the whole, 
the aristocratic and the noble. Christianity is the moral 
rebellion of the slaves based upon the resentment of the 
weak against the strong. Their victory over Rome was the 
victory of the sick over the healthy, of the slaves over 
the noble. Out of a feeling of resentment the slave decided 
to be the first in the Kingdom of Heaven. Auguste Comte 
put Humanity in the place occupied by God. A morality of 
service in a godless universe is the ideal of the positivists. 
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G. H. Romanes (1848—94) in his A Candid Exa?mnation of 
Theism writes; ‘It is with the utmost sorrow that I find myself 
compelled to accept the conclusions here worked out: 1 am 
not ashamed to confess that> with the virtual negation of God, 
the universe has lost to me its soul of loveliness.’ He later 
abandoned this position, ‘ Even the Christian thinkers them¬ 
selves tried to reinterpret Christianity. Schleiermacher re¬ 
duced religion to a feeling of dependence on God. Ritschl 
meant by redemption the belief diat God has revealed an ideal 
for man to work towards.* To many Christians their religion 
meant only love of man and unselfish service. Even though 
the orthodox may use the old terminology of grace, com¬ 
munion, and redemption, they stress only pure morality or 
humanitarian ethics. The works of Strauss and Renan, Karl 
Marx and Nietzsche, and the scientific doctrines of evolution 
have made atheism popular. A general tendency to irreligion 
is in the air. Unbelief is aggressive and ubiquitotis. 

The strain of scepticism has been a persistent feature of the 
Western mind. It takes many forms, modernism in religion, 
scientific humanism, or naturalism. Modernism is not con¬ 
fined to movements which assume that name. All those who 
wish at the same time to be traditionally religious and rational- 
minded are modernists in different degrees. In the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Report of the Commission on Christian Doctrine 
in the Church of England the Archbishop of York writes t 

‘In view of my own responsibiUcy in the Church I think It right 
here to affirm that I wholehcanedly accept as historical facts the Birth 
©four Lord from a Virgin Mother and the Resurrectlonof hisphyacal 
body from death and che tomb. But I fully recognise che position of 
those who sincerely affirm the reality of our Lord’s Incarnation with¬ 
out accepting one or both of these two events as actual historical 
occurrences, regarding the records rather as parables than as history, 
a presentation of spiritual truth in narrative form.** 

What we accept of revelation depends on our piety and 
intellectual conscience. The issue, however, relates not to 

^ See p. 386. 

* ‘fiy the Kingdom’r according to Dr. A. £. Garvie, Riuehl means ‘the 
moral ideal for the reallaation orwhich the members of the commoQity bind 
themselves to one another by t definite mode of reciprocal action' {Eseyc!^ 
fatdis a/Et/igion end Sikics, vol. x, pp. 812-20). 

* Deetrine in lAt Cinrti o/£ng/and (1938), p. t2. 
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thi$ or that item of belief but the way in which any part of 
the content of religion i$ arrived at and justified. It is not 
a question of the articles of belief but of the intellectual habits 
and methods. There is only one method for ascertaining 
feet and truth, the empirical method- While the first two 
are more or less compromises, the third is its boldest expres¬ 
sion. A system such as dialecdcal materialism has its own cos¬ 
mogony, its own interpretation of the origin and nature of 
man, its own economic and social scheme, and its own reli¬ 
gion. It proclaims a passionate plea for the spread of light 
steady and serene which will help us to get out of the dark¬ 
ness and barbarism of a monkish and deluded past, to shake 
off the imbecility of blind foith with its fogs and glooms, 
and get on to the broad highway of sanity, culture, and 
cmU^ation, When we speak of heaven and God we ‘give 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name*. They are 
outworn superstitions, subjects of antiquarian Interest. Reli¬ 
gions have rendered a useful service in that they have 
exhausted all the wrong theories in advance. Everything 
can be explained in terms of matter and motion. Marx 
accepts the Hegelian view of an immanent reality unfolding 
itself by an inner dialectic. But he substitutes matter for 
Hegel’s immanent spirit. Matter is invested with the power 
of self-movement, au to-dynamism. A self-dctermin ing move¬ 
ment whose highest expression is human personal:^ is 
regarded as materi^ and the self of man is denied free¬ 
dom and responsibility. Criminals and sinners who were 
once upon a time consigned to eternal damnation are capable 
of being fumed into healthy and moral citizens, not by the 
grace of God, but by a supply of iodine to the thyroid. Hell 
or heaven depends on the twist of heredity or proportion of 
phosphorus. Even though man is a product of material 
lorces, he is still deified. As the individual man is obviously 
too small to be deified, human society gets the honour. 

With the Greeks, we reaffirm that the true line of progress 
lies in positive action, concrete reasoning, and public spirit. 
We oppose nature to custom and repudiate the latter as a 
fraud and an imposture. The elaborate framework of cus¬ 
toms which we call morality, which we have built up in our 
rise from savagery, and to which we attribute an absolute 
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value, is dismissed as a convention. Nature knows nothing 
of justice or mercy. It knows only the power of the stronger. 
The prospects of peace and brotherhood which religion 
holds up are only a mirage. To understand the factors and 
conditions which determine the life and health of societies 
we must turn to the realms of biology. The behaviour of 
man is not much different from that of a cell in the human 
organism. Strife and war are factors in the evolution of 
mankind. The funeral oration of Pericles sets the tone—the 
glorification of the State and death on the battle-field. In 
their argument with the men of Melos the Athenians pro¬ 
claimed the doctrine that what serves the cause of Athens is 
not merely expedient but right, making themselves the ulti¬ 
mate arbiters of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong. 
The Christian religion has not been able to change this habit. 
'AD cannot be happy at once,’ said Sir Thomas Browne in 
bis RiHgio MeSciy %r the glory of one state depends upon 
the ruin of another.’ ‘Such is the condition of human affeirs*, 
said Voltaire, ‘that to wish for the greatness of one’s own 
country is to wish for the harm of its neighbours.’ ‘Always 
without exception', said Fichte, ‘the most civilised State is 
the most aggressive.’ Treitschke wrote; ‘War will endure 
to the end w history. The laws of human thought and of 
human nature forbid any alternative, neither is one to be 
wished for.’ ‘Man is an animal of prey’, says Spengler, and 
our dictators remind us that ‘war is to man what motherhood 
is to women—a burden, a source of untold suffering and yet 
a glory'. Mussolini says; ‘War alone brings up to its highest 
tension all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility 
upon the peoples who have the courage to meet it.’ For 
Dr. Goebbcis ^war is the most simple affirmation of life’. In 
the book Bio‘poUii<Sy which Sir Arthur Keith places by the 
side of Adam Smith’s Wealth oj 2 ^aaonsy^ it is said, ‘War is 
unreasonable and so are earthquakes and disease. Profound 
and lasting peace is death; peace at its best is only an 
armistice. Peace is a tolerance—a reciprocal endurance.’ 
And again, ‘a subdued or latent hostili^ is a factor in all 

* In « Ttvitw of An Sisny in tit piyiioJegy, pethlegy 

petiiUs tfthe Sotial anJSffmaiit Organifm, by MorJey Robero {Tie Oisertefy 
16 Jan. 1938). 
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evolutionary progress’. Thus we are accustoming ourselves 
to the idea o( war as a normal part of dvilized liU. 

It is essential to recognize that in a large part of our lives 
we are materialists. We worship physicaf force and the 
machine j we have a passion for power. Power, not spirit, 
rules our planet. Humanitarian ism is a form of self- 
indulgence, notan ideal. Communism in Russia and Mexico 
has openly repudiated religion. In Germany a new tribal 
religion is growing. In England, as usual, nothing is logi¬ 
cally carrie 3 out. There are no saints as there are no atheists. 
There is neither active ^th nor active unbelief. The cul¬ 
tivated Englishman’s attitude to the Church is much the 
same as his attitude to monarchy. Even if he does not go 
to church or say his prayers, he respects the Church, as he 
does the monarchy, as haJ lowed venerable insti tu dons. 0rtho- 
doary is a matter of prudence- The British are pre-eminently 
a political people, and their political instinct tells them that old 
PluUrch was right when he urged that if a city would be an 
autonomous one, it must possess two things—feod and a seat 
of local ^vernment, a church and a town-hall. They respect 
religion?or its political value. If they go to church and kneel 
down in prayer, it is the tribute they pay to the social order; 
but such a view is bound to produce religious deadness. God 
may be or may not be, Either way it does not matter very 
much. Religious indifference, not denial, is the rule. TTicy 
do not interfere with those who believe, even as they do not 
prevent children from playing nursery games. 

in 

The second current in Western religious life is the Jewish 
one. The great prophets are Israel’s abiding glory, and their 
essential contribution to humanity is an ardent monotheism, 
the conception of the Supreme as a concrete living God 
whose thoughts and ways are not man’s thoughts and ways.^ 
The Jews believed not in a metaphysical absolute but in a per¬ 
sonal God eternally acting and ceaselessly interested in His 
CTMturcs, specially bound up with their own history. The 
spirit of the West with its emphasis on reason and exaltation 
of the State got mixed up with the Jewish elements and 

‘ luiahlv. 9 . 
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prevailed over the non-dogmatic and universal sides of the 
Christian faith which started as a revolt against the tribal 
and the intellectualist conceptions of the Supreme. The 
Semidc ideas-—exclusiveness and particularism—appealed 
CO the forceful instincts of the Western man, who expressed 
them in the Greek language and embodied them in l^oman 
organization. For a time when the political fortunes of 
Europe were down, when the Roman world broke up, in¬ 
volving its populations in heavy losses and miseries, and 
exposing them to brutal barbarism, fear was on Europe 
and Christianity appealed to a weary and heavy-laden people. 
It came with healing in its wings for souls mortally afraid 
of life. But its whole spirit is foreign to the temper of 
Europe. The West has always believed that the race is to 
the swift and the battle to the strong- Meek natures might 
take refuge in flight or submission, But to the energetic and- 
full-blooded, meekness is a contemptible and dangerous vice. 
Christianity wdth its cult of the simple life and emphasis on 
othcr-worldliness is the natural refuge of men who have lost 
feith in the material ends of life but will not give up faith 
in tht spiritual. It caught Europe in a mood of depression 
and world-weariness, and so its message that the sun still 
shone in heaven, though on earth it was eclipsed, found 
a wide welcome.* 

Though it has been the religion of Europe all these 
centuries, it has not yet been perfectly assimilated by it. 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians show how far the 
patience and energy of the earliest apostles were taxed by 
their attempts to persuade their converts to put away earthly 
things. The victory of Christianity over the life of the West 
has always been a remote vision, and the history of the 
Christian Church is the record of the gradual adaptation of 
an Eastern religion to the Western spirit. It is not the pale 
Galilean that has conquered, but the spirit of the West, t'he 
ascetic creed of withdrawal from life rather than of participa¬ 
tion in its fierce conflicts and competitions has been trans¬ 
formed. The Western races were not prepared to abandon 
the world or look upon its ends as impermanent. Their ener¬ 
gies were too tbc natural man in them unsubduablc. 

' See further, p. 367. 
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Jesus had an abhorrence of dogma and never encouraged 
the metaphysical and theological complications which are 
responsible for a good deal of casuistry, intolerance, and 
obscurantism. His chief opponents were the high priests 
and the pharisees, who insisted on salvation by orthodoxy 
alone. In both the Catholic and the Protestant forms, though 
in different degrees, Christianity has become a religion of 
authority, finding its seat in a tradition believed to be super¬ 
natural ly imparted. Instead of the contemplation of the 
formless we have the definitization of the deity in the per¬ 
sonal God or His incarnation. Instead of indifference to 
rites and formulas, we have the greatest insistence on them. 
Though Jesus paid little attention to organization, elaborate 
ecclesiastical structures have emerged from His teaching. 
In the effort to establish a kingdom not of this world, the 
most realistic of ecclesiastical organizations has been built up 
on earth. The teachingof Jesus had for its aim the making 
of spiritual soub who are above the battle of creeds and of 
nations, but it is used to make loyal members of the Church. 

There is the emphasis on the material ends of life. Reli¬ 
gion is treated as a means for procuring worldly peace and 
prosperity in this life and escaping hell and winning heaven 
in the next. The worship of the State has come down to us 
from Greece and Rome, and we have made religion into 
a national institution, allying itself with political causes. The 
interpretation of God’s will at the Council of Clermont 
(a.d. 1095) as a behest to go forth and slaughter the Saracens 
marks the victory of the European West over the crucified 
Jesus. Religion is employed to sanctify human passions. 
The tragedy of man is keenest when his love of power puts 
on the garb of spiritual dignify. Of all fetters, worldliness 
assuming the garb of religion is the most difficult to break. 
It is the unseen enemy of true religion, the invisible assassin 
who is not recognized as such, and is therefore more subtle 
and dangerous. A religion ceases to be a universal foith if 
it does not make universal men. 

A contemplative spiriCual religion becomes a dogmatic 
secular one, a system of belief and ceremony, whi^ pro¬ 
duces sentiments and emotions but fails to change men^s 
lives. Let us briefly trace the process of this transformation. 
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When Rome entered into the inheritance of Alexander 
and his successors and established an empire over all the 
known Western world, she did not institute any inquisition 
into men*s religious beliefs so long as they did not interfere 
with the administration of the State. If certain major rules 
relating to matters of property and contract were observed, 
and if private wars and brigandage were avoided, men were 
free to hold any beliefe, and practise any rites they pleased; 
only they should not outrage the con science of the ruling caste. 
There was no worship common to the whole State except 
that of the emperor, tn course of time Christianity, which 
had all the qualities of a mystery religion, was accepted by 
the people. Adopting the practice of the mystery cults, the 
Church, which was endowed wth a personality, claimed due 
authority to teach and admit into its membership by specihe 
forms of initiation those who wished to join it and were 
found worthy. It traced Its foundation to a God*man, and 
its officers claimed to derive their authority through appoint¬ 
ment by the founder, who gathered a small group lor that 
specific purpose. In unbroxen succession from diis group 
are descended, it is said, the officers who hold sway over the 
whole body of Christians. The Church was a strict corpora¬ 
tion, a secret society like that for the celebration of the 
mysteries called eccUsiety with its own initiation ceremonies, 
rites of sacrifice (Che Eucharist), baptism, the laying on of 
hands, and confession. All over the empire a number of 
small organizadons grew up, each called a church, presided 
over by an Episkopos or bishop. The Church as a whole 
included them all. Soon the ecclesia developed a body of 
writings which it preserved for the instruction of its members 
and the continuity of doctrine. When controversies de¬ 
veloped in regard to doctrine, the Church had to decide what 
was the true Christian tradition. These doctrines were later 
sifted and a certain number of them were accepted as scrip¬ 
ture, inspired and authoritative. The process was more 
spontaneous than deliberate. The Canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment included the Four Gospels, a few letters written by 
the missionaries of the early Church called Epistles, one 
record of the early Apostolic action called the Acts of the 
Apostles, and one work of prophetic vision known as the 
4444 T 
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Apocalypse. When St. Paul and the Apostles refer to 
the ‘scripture’ they mean the sacred writings of the Jewish 
Church known to us as the Old Testament. Free thinking 
was not encouraged. Tertullian criticizes severely the thesis 
of Clement of Alexandria that philosophy is a praeparatio 
evangeliea as genuine as Old Testament revelation: ‘What 
kinship has the Christian with philosophy,’ he exclaims in 
a well-known passage, ‘the Child of God with the Child of 
Greece?’* One of flie reasons which led to the success of 
Christianity was its dogmatism. Men had grown weary and 
disinclined to seek farther. Any creed that promised to calm 
the troubled mind, give certainty in place of doubt, a final 
solution for a host of perplexing problems, found a ready 
welcome. Sick with the hesitations of thought men turned 
greedily to a cult which gave them theology instead of philo¬ 
sophy, dogma instead of logic. Reason could not promise 
or give happiness here or hereafter; religion offered the 
assurance of happiness, at least beyond the grave. Attempts, 
however, were made to reconcile Christian tradition with 
Greek thought, through what has come to be known as the 
Logos theoroey. Justin Martyr (r. a.d. 155) followed the 
Fourth Gospel and identified Jesus with the Eternal Logos. 
This started the theologicalproblem of the person of Jesus 
and His relation to God. T^he Logos theology was widely 
accepted in spite of the difficulties. When the Church be¬ 
came a State within a State, it came into conflict with the 
avil power. This difficulty disappeared when Constantine 
accepted Christianity. But a theological crisis arose. Arius, 
in his anxie^ to preserve the unity of the godhead, explained 
the conception of the Logos in a way which provoked great 
opposition. He held that the Word was the master of creation 
and was therefore more than man, and as the creator of all 
other things He could rightly be called God. But as the 
Son He was less than the Father. Since He was begotten 
He was in some sense a creature and was certainly not 
eternal. Though He was formed before time itself began, 
yet ^cre must have been a time when He was not. He was 
obviously subject to pain and change, but remained good by 
the exercise of His will. Knowing from the beginning that 
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this would be so, the Father had adopted Him prolepdcallf 
as His Son. The Spirit is related to the Son as the Son to 
the Father. A council of bishops was summoned at Nicea, 
near Constantinople, to discuss and define the full doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, for the Arian Controversy split the Church 
into warring factions. Unity was the essence of the matter 
and dissent was not tolerated. The enemy of God was looked 
upon as the enemy of Caesar. Creeds and confessions de¬ 
veloped to make sure that new candidates for admission into 
the icc/esiav/tre not tainted with heresy. Athanasius opposed 
the idea of the created I/5gos and affirmed that Jesus was 
God by nature. Faith in God-man was for him the essence 
of the Christian religion. Here are the words of the Athana- 
slan Creed; 

furthermore, ic U necessary to everlasting salvation: that we also 
bcHcvc rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

for the right Faith is, that we believe and confess: that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Manj 

'God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten before the tvorlds: 
and Man, of the Substance of his Mother, born in the world; 

‘Perfect God, and perfect Man: of a reasonable soul and human 
flesh subsisting; 

*Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the 
Father, as couching his Manhood. 

‘But although He be God and Man: Yet he is not two, but one 
Christ.’ 

The strife between Arius and Athanasius still continues in 
the hearts of men. Athanasius weaned the Church from her 
traditions of tolerance and scholarship, of Clement and 
Origen. Nicene orthodoxy gained victory over Hellenistic 
and heretical systems. Those who had a natural bent for 
speculative doubt exercised their scepticism on Christian 
dogmas.* Soon after, Origen was condemned by the Church. 
Theological speculation became a servant of the tradition 
of Justinian, who closed the schools at Athens, codified the 
law, and restored the Byzantine Church. Learning was lost, 
and with it the capacity for speculation. In proselytizing 
the pagans Christianity absorbed many of the pagan bcliefi 
^ In (he epinioD of Chrysesrom, ArchbJihop of CcDirendnopIe in the fifth 
century, the number of ^riitien bishop* who would be szv^ bore a very 
small proportion to those who would be damned. 
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and practices and obscured the simplicity and rationality of 
the &th of Jesus. In its anxiety to spread, Christianity used 
the lan^age of every race and dass and country.* It seemed 
to be all things to all men. By its sacramental doctrine, its 
encouragement of relics and charms, by its cults of saints 
and martyrs it lost its distinctiveness. Its hierarchical organi¬ 
zation became stronger in administratioi\ than in religion. 

In the Dark Ages, which may be regarded as extending 
from the end of the fifth century to the establishment of 
feudalism in the eleventh century, Europe weltered in 
ignorance and misery and lived in constant peril and pres¬ 
sure. 

In the Middle Ages, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, ^th was dominant and doubt was suppressed. 
The ecclesiastical tyranny was so ubiquitous that it was 
perilous to breathe a word against accepted dogmas. 
Authority was supreme and the Inquisition was actually 
established at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
heretic was the enemy more tha)^ the infidel. In Spain under 
the Moorish caliphs, AverroSs, the Moslem thinker, de¬ 
veloped an independent movement which was suppressed 
by Pope John XXI. The Church endeavoured by the stake 
and the thumbscrew to preserve the faith once delivered to 
the saints and became aficnated from the spirit of Jesus. If 
He had returned to Europe in the Middle Ages, He would 
certainly have been burnt alive for denying the dogmas about 
His own nature. During three centuries, three hundred 
thousand persons were put to death for their religious 
opinions in Madrid alone. The lurid fancies of theologians 
about the torture chambers of Gehenna did not outrage their 
moral feelings. Since they thought these were permitted by 
divine justice, they did not shrinlc from adopting refinements 

* ‘Except with r«|«d to i& fiindameat*! wnen, il *d4pied itself to the 
needs end customs of the various lutieas. In the fantme-soicken regions of 
Anatolia is preachers promised a heaven with ever-bearing fruit trees j for the 
overworked serfs in Egypt it provided refuges in mooasteriesj to the Berber 
iMuniainecrs of Airica it gave a holy cause hr crusading, especially against 
rich and oppressive landowners} to educated Romans, like Minudus Felix end 
Lactantius, it permitted the reading of Ocero and Virgil, nor did it attempt 
to deprive the real Greeks of Homer and Plato* (Tenney Frank, Aspects of 
Social Beieaieur in Ancient Rsme, p. dj). 
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of cruelty in human affairs. This period saw the rise of the 
universities, parliaments, end Che &oChic cathedrals, as well 
as the Crusades. 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages was scholasticism, and 
the greatest of the schoolmen was Thomas Aquinas. He 
attempted to reconcile philosophy with religion, Aristotelian 
wisdom with Catholic orthodoxy. It is difficult to sum¬ 
marize a metaphysical system which is so massive and closely 
knit as Thomas's, but its central features may be briefly set 
down, St. Thomas conceives reality as an ordered hierarchy 
of existence ranging from God, whose being is wholly from 
Himself, who is in no sense corporeal, and who is perfect 
actuality. God alone is pure being, pure Act; alf ocher 
existents arc individual but imperfect and owe their real but 
limited status to Him who alone truly is. In Him there is 
rieither limitation nor contingency. He exists by His very 
^essence. His being is the condition of all our thinlung. From 
motion and change or becoming we can argue to an unmoved 
mover, from the causal series to a first cause, from the con* 
tingent to independent necessary being, from the gradation 
of excellences in limited beings to supreme excellence in the 
highest being, and from the purposiveness and government 
of :he world to the highest person. The existence of matter 
is wholly dependent on higher orders of being, its essence 
is pure corporeality, its natural mode is that of wholly un¬ 
determined potency. The world is not an undifferentiated 
chaos or an insuperable dualism. The lower orders of being 
are not mere shadows or emanations of the reality from 
which they derive their existence but are distinct and dis- 
conrinuous, Each order of being has its own characteristic 
functions and modes. We can argue from one to another 
only on the principle of analogy, not that of identity. 
Through this analogical reasoning we can pass from sensible 
existence to the source of all existence or pure being. Even 
though we cannot know God by the direct operations of 
reason, we are not altogether helpless, since analogy provides 
the means. It follows that we must know the truth about 
the sensible universe which our minds are capable of fully 
apprehending, if we would rise to the intelligible. For 
this reason the entire Aristotelian system is taken over as 
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a complete account of all that reason had hitherto been able 
to attain by the study of nature. By a consideration of the 
implications of things we can reach the conception of God, 
as a metaphysical being with the attributes of intelligence, 
will, and goodness, but it is only revelation that gives us 
His triune character. 

Man Is altogether different from God. His place in the 
scheme Is intermediate between non-Intelligcnt matter, on 
the one hand, and pure intelligences, on the other. On the 
principle of analog, it is asserted that his perfection is 
wholly distinct from that of the brutes or the angels. As 
a being composed of soul and body, man should not aim at 
either an animal or an angelic life. God is the end to which 
all things move, but each order of existence has its own mode 
of reaching that perfection. The life of man is Incomplete 
if the faculty of Intelligence which he shares with other 
beings does not attain its natural development- Contempla¬ 
tion of truth is the highest end of man and that requires 
bodily health, freedom from the disturbance of passions 
achieved by moral virtues. St. Thomas is definite that a 
human life is not the divine, and therefore sense-pleasures, 
though not the whole of human good, are genuinely a part 
of it. The body is relevant to human perfection. It is by 
no means a fetter of the soul. He affirms that the beatific 
vision requires a beatified consciousness {lumen 
is distinct from ordinary consciousness \lumtn naturale) and 
prophetic consciousness {lumen ^atiae). Even then the 
divine essence will not be comprehended. By the contem¬ 
plative life, St. Thomas means 'the life of study and passion 
for truth'.J It is not an intuitive vision of the divine essence. 
On earth it is impossible for us to have a direct vision of 
God. A partial Jcnowledgis of God by mental images {tkan- 
tasmata) is all that can be had. If Moses and St. Paul 
received the divine vision in their ecstasy, it only shows that 
ecstasy is not impossible or contrary to nature.* Athanasius 

' Chapman, Sscyelo^e^U of keligin 4 nd EikUs, vol. Ix, p. 0. 

* “d St. Paul wch as St. 

r? h« provides wo kmda of ecsojf in which the contemplation 

. 9?^. -. “ wojote fwm that which the ordinary diss may hope to achieve 
xn thia bfe’ ( T 4 e FUion of Qed (1931), p. 392). 
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admitted that the soul is in its own nature destined for and 
capable of the direct beatific vision and that its condition is 
purity of heart.^ St. Thomas does not agree. For St. 
Thomas, good life is one of obedience to the law, Wrong¬ 
doing is the violation of it. It Is assumed that the commands 
of God are not arbitrary and capricious, 

When we look upon morality as mere conformity to com¬ 
mands imposed on us by external authority and obeyed in 
the last resort not from any sense of the intrinsic goodness 
of the act commanded, but because it is commanded and 
disobedience will mean unpleasant consequences, it becomes 
a species of self-seeking. To make virtue a means to the 
avoidance of unhappiness in after-life is to degrade it, and 
that is what the medieval theologians did with their lurid 
pictures of future torments. Superstitious legends grew up 
and indulgences were turned into something like a mechani¬ 
cal service. Men believed in buying spiritual benefits as we 
buy drugs from a store. Ecclesiastical endowments, which 
covered a good proportion of the surplus wealth of the 
country, came to be treated as private fortunes in which men 
could invest as in stocks and shares. They could buy pre¬ 
bends or abbacies for their children. 

Scholasticism kept alive intellectual vigour- By its powers 
of definition and subtle inference, and its intellectual energy, 
it nourished the roots of scientific culture, Copernicus is said 
to have conceived the hypothesis of the movement of the earth 
round the sun as a mere inference from the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Towards the end of the Middle Ages we have an in¬ 
creasing knowledge of the world by science and discovery. 
Men were filled with vitality and t^e spirit of adventure. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century signs of de¬ 
cline of faith became evident and the authority of the Pope 
was contested. Doubts of doctrine as well as of titles to 
authority increased, but the dogmatists always are con¬ 
servative and disciplinary, not progressive and prophetic. 
Authority, when it is most powerful, acts like a ruthless 
mechanism, an almost organized opposition to the values of 
life and spirit. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
was a regular reign of terror in the name of religion. 

* Contra Gesui, 3. 
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European society became more and more unstable. We find 
ourselvesin a fierce and warring world of jarring sects, furious 
controversies, and revolting persecutions. The spread of the 
scientific spirit disturbed men’s minds on doctrine even as 
corruption among the clergy threw doubt on the validity of 
the sacraments. A sacrament is not valid if the person 
administering it Is not in a state of grace. This led to the 
belief that the sacramental power of the clergy was an 
illusion. The movement led by WyclifFe in England was 
motived by this idea. There was great resentment against 
the abuse of Church property, Even the masses were 
affected by doubts of the Real Presence. The cult of relics, 
payments of alms, abuse of indulgences and masses for the 
d^dd suggested to the popular mind a kind of religious 
barter, the buying and selling of spiritual power. The 
^position expressed Itself through the Reformation, when 
Christendom became a house divided against itself. When 
Luther and other reformers rejected certain doctrines and 
opposed certain practices maintained by the Roman Church 
they did so taking their stand on the scripture, especially 
the New Testament. The controversy revolved round the 
ground of belief. While the Roman Church maintained that 
men believed its doctrines because they were declared to 
be true by an infellible Church interpreting an infallible 
Book, the Protestant Scholastics rejected the tradition and 
accepted the Book. They were both agreed on one point, 
that an infallible external authority is essential for belief. 
Wh« once this position of the inability of man to interpret 
for himself the witness of God is accepted, the Catholic 
position is sounder and truer than the Protestant. We can¬ 
not take our stand on a Book, the whole Book, and nothing 
but the Book. Are Its different parts equally inspired and 
therefore equally authoritative? Are they due to a human 
author or the inspiration of the Holy Spirit? Do they con- 
mn a complete, consistent, and coherent system of doctrine? 
If so, what is it? Luther said: ‘We have a right touchstone 
mr testing all books in observing whether they witness to 
Christ or not.’ Also: *What docs not teach Christ is not 
apostolic even though St, Peter or Paul teach it. Again 
what preaches Christ, that would be apostolic, though Judas, 
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Hannas, Pilate and Herod did it.’ While the Catholic tradi¬ 
tion gives us an infellible interpretation of an inftdlible Book, 
the Protestant Churches speak in an uncertain voice and 
give a hundred different answers. They oscillate between 
two extremes which are both central to their position, uncon¬ 
ditional assent to an external authority, and the right of free 

a jment. The spirit of science requires us to admit that 
is not what is stated in a book or what is asserted by 
a Church, but what is in accord with reality. The Protestant 
Reformation was to lead to a new interpretation of the creeds 
in accordajicc with the principles of universal religion, to 
help us to find out what is true and good not by the teachings 
of tradition but by the light of reason and conscience. This 
essential trait of the Reformation has not even now fulfilled 
ail its promise. Early Protestantism, however, had for its 
avowed aim the foundation of a religious system which 
should be as dogmatic and exclusive as the one which it 
assailed and which should represent more folthfully the 
teaching of the early Church, Luther’s lecture on The Epistle 
to the Romans (1^15-16) begins with the words: ‘The essence 
of this Epistle is the complete destruction and eradication 
of all wisdom and righteousness of the flesh, however great 
these may seem in the eyes of man and to ourselves, and 
however sincere and upright they may be, and the planting 
and firm establishment of sin whatever the degree of its 
absence or apparent absence.’ To be saved we must learn 
to despair or ourselves. Dogmatism remains j only the uni- 
versalism disappears. The Catholic European God became 
nationalized, X-uther asked, ‘What have we Germans to do 
with St. Peter?' God was becoming a German deity, The 
Churches themselves took on a national colour. His words 
‘that there is a vast difference between Papists, Turks, Jews, 
and us who have the word’ prove that the spirit of dogmatism 
was not deficient in him. 

Calvin erected a new Church with a well-developed doc¬ 
trine. The divine will is supreme. Man’s good dc^s are of 
no effect towards the salvation of his soul, as they do not pro¬ 
ceed from his soul. The sovereignty of God and the predesti¬ 
nation of man were Calvin’s chi^doctrines. The sovereignty 
of God is pressed to the point of excluding any freedom in 
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man. The individual can do nothing to change his fore¬ 
ordained final end. If we are born to be saved, we will 
respond to the call: if to be damned, we cannot respond. Of 
his own nature man is inclined only to evil. This view of the 
total depravity of man’s nature logically tended to an exalta¬ 
tion of unnatural ness of living. Tf heaven is our country, 
what Is the earth but our place of exile? If to depart out of 
the world is to enter into life, what is the world but a 
sepulchre? What is a continuance in it but absorption in 
death? We must learn to hate this terrestrial life, that it 
make us not prisoners to sin.'* Calvinism provided the 
framework of the new Protestant movement which spread 
over Europe, almost for a time dominating England*, and 
becoming the established system in Scotland. 

With the break-up of the feudal organization of society, 
competitive spirit and the profit motive covered the whole 
field of man’s activities. The early Christian thinkers insist 
that earthly possessions should be reduced to a minimum 
and man must learn to despise the vanity of this world, but 
in the practice of Calvinism the pursuit of wealth, once 
regarded as perilous to the soul, acquired a new sanctity. 
Covetousness is not such a great danger to the soul as sloth, 
Paul's exhortation, 'not slothful In business', was interpreted 
as meaning that commercial prosperity and not poverty is 
meritorious. With the rise or the new science, the oppor¬ 
tunities for capitalist enterprise Increased. A soulless system 
of economics and the building of empires involving the 
subjection of vast populations received the blessing of the 
Church.* The use of force in the interests of trade and 

' last. iii. a 4 . 

• CE Max web«r, ?r9test6ni£thiesaniitke8fiHiofCafitAJim. Thiiwn'ier 
argue tbat rhe npJraJUc i>'iKm of modem daT* he grown out of the Prere- 
tanr Reformation, more specially out of the Calvjniadc theology and attitude 
to life, le his Foreword. Piofesaor R. H, Tawney states these conclusions 
thus: The pioneers of the modem economic order were, he argues, parvenus, 
who elbowed their way to success, in the teeth 0 / the established aristocrat 
of lend and commerce. The tonic that braced them for the conAiet was a new 
conception ofieligioQ which taught them to regard the pursuit of wealth as 
not merely an advantage but a dn^.... What Is significant is not the strength 
of the motive of ecoaemie self-interest which » a commonplace of all ages 
and demands no explanation. It is the change of moral standvds which con¬ 
verted a natuxal frailty into an ornament of the spirit, and canonized as the 
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empire was sanctioned by religion. Cromwell could feel chat 
he was called of God to lead his Ironsides against the tyranny 
of kings. With the rise of the new machinery and thefeciHties 
for transport, social checks on wealth diminished in efficacy, 
and by the end of the eighteenth century capitalism grew up, 
and became all powerful in the nineteenth century. The 
vast masses slowly became conscious of their misery and 
prepared for revolt. Chrisdanity under Calvin's followers 
supported the capitalist i^imc and condoned the growng 
evils and the mechanization of life. 

In religion, hatred of Catholic and Protestant grew up, 
Wars of religion increased, The savageries of the Inquisi¬ 
tion and the massacre of St. Bartholomew and the intrigues 
of religious teachers snch as Luther, Calvin, and xnox 
showed how religiously Christians could hate one another 
simply because they bore different labels. 

While religion was adjusted in practice to national needs, 
doctrinally it remained narrow and persecuting. Servetus 
(1511-33) was burnt alive on a slow fire on the hill of 
bhampel overlooking the lake at Geneva. Protestant leaders 
who were opposed to Calvin expressed their approval. Even 
the gentle and humane Melanchthon expressed his delight 
at the execution of the heretic Servetus as ‘a pious and 
memorable example for all posterity'.* Religion became a 
useful ally of the despotic State. These features of narrow¬ 
ness and intolerance in theory and accommodation to p>oUtical 
and economic policies of the State in practice have cliaracte:^ 
ixed both the Catholic and the Protestant developments. 

Fundamentalism Is again to the fore and it is not confined 
to America. There are new dogmatisms which would re¬ 
habilitate the author!^ of gospel, Church, or creed and effec¬ 
tively quench the spirit. We have in Karl Barth a crusader 
and a Amdamentalist. For him humanism and modernism 
are the heresies. They seem to commit the grave offence 
of ignoring the sinfulness of man and the gulf that divides 

«cofiomic virtues hsibib which in earlier ages hsd been denounced u vices. 
The force which produced it was the creed associated with the name of Calvin. 
Capiulisra was the social counterpart of Calvisistic theolcg/ (p. a). 

* See also a letter from Meluichthon to Calvin in j. B. RJdd, Daeumrsfi 
9 fths Cntinental Re/omafiM (i 9 n), p. 647. 
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him from God. ‘For what has actually happened’, he says 
in his Credoy ‘is that man has made himsclr master, would 
like, under the signature “Jesus Christ”, to become himself 
a complete whole, would like himself to speak the creative 
word and be the living spirit, would like himself to forgive 
sins and sanctify himself.’ And again: ‘God never and 
nowhere becomes world, The world never and nowhere 
becomes God. God and world remain over against each 
, other.’ 'The uniqueness of God is not a religious postulate 
nor a philosophical idea, but something that corresponds 
exactly to the uniqueness of God’s revelation.'* Revelation 
is God’s own sel disclosure, It Is something inaccessible 
except to fejth, which is Itself a divine gift. Those who adopt 
this view quote scripture in defence. When Peter confesses, 
‘You are the Christ, the Son of the living God’, Jesus 
answers, ‘You are a blessed man, Simon Barjona, for it was 
my Father in heaven, not flesh and blood, that revealed this 
to you.’» If flesh and blood could reveal it, it would be 
human knowledge. It is thus inevitable that Barth should 
refuse to compromise with modern thought or to bring 
Christianity 'up to date’. ‘It is forced down my throat’, he 
says, ‘that the dogmatic theologian 1$ under the obligation 
to “justify” himself in hia utterances before philosophy. To 
that my answer is likewise, No. ... All our activities of 
thinking and speaking can only have a secondary signi¬ 
ficance and, as activities of the creature, cannot possibly 
coincide with the truth of God that is the source of truth in 
the world.1 do not suppose that any one wishes to exalt 
the undivine self to the divine status. To realize the self, 
one requires self-control, self-denial, not self-indulgence. 
Barth condemns the attempt of theology to satisfy the 
rational mind of man by reasoned justifications of what it 
has accepted from faith. For Barth it is a disservice to 
religion to try to illuminate it by arguments from philosophy. 
The proper dufy of the theologian is to see how far tne 
proclamations of the Church are in conformity with scrip¬ 
ture. ’Holy Scripture is the object of our study, and at tht 
same time the criterion of our study of the church’s past. 

* Crtde, p. Jj. a Mttthew rvi. i6 tai 17. 

* ApeJ. 4 ^. 
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As 1 read the writings of the ''fathers’’, the witness of H0I7 
Scripture stands continually before my eyes; I accept what 
interprets this witness to me: I reject what contradicts it. 
So a choice is actually made, certainly not a choice according 
to my individual taste, but according to my knowledge of 
Holy Scripture.’ These are sentiments that could have been 
expressed by the first reformers or by Calvin. 

BrUnnerin his Philosophy cf Reli^on takes up a stand against 
Schleiermacher’s view that *the true nature of religion is 
immediate consciousness of the deity as he is found in our¬ 
selves and the world’ and defends Protestant dogma. Revela¬ 
tion is the intrusion of divine [^ower into tfie stream of 
history. The gulf between God and nature is wide. There 
arc no pathways to God from the side of human nature. 
Man can only wait for the hour when God in His infinite 
mercy will claim him as His own. Man is completely 
alienated from divinity and cannot therefore take even the 
first steps toward a spiritual life. If ultimate con\icdons 
rest on revelation and not reason, it is not easy to distingiush 
the revelation from its doctrinal setting. The supra-doctrinal 
character of the prophetic religion of Biblical realism is the 
feith that Jesus is the Son of tie Living God. We know in 
the Qur’an, which is the basis of the Muslim f^th, Jesus* 
son ship, his death on the Cross, and such doctrines as the 
Trinity, Reconciliation, or Atonement are repudiated In 
the name of Revelation. To reject Christianity is a part 
of the religious creed of Islam; to admit Christianity would 
be to repudiate Islam as an error. Such dogmatisms are the 
vehicles of human pride and not humility. Faith cannot be 
opposed to reason. It has no power to overrule conscience 
an 3 intellect. 

The weakness of these narrow orthodoxies is a spiritual 
cowardice, the failure to free realities. They are Hicely to 
destroy religion altogether. 

The heroic stand which the Confessional Churches are 
making against the encroachments of the State is much 
appreciated, but in our admiration we should not forget that 
under the leadership of Karl Barth the liberal Clmistianity 
of the pre-war days which tried to combine the spirit of the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment with the legacy of the 
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past is killed. For over a hundred years before the War, 
under the influence of men like Kant and H^el, Schlcier- 
macher and Ritschl, Herder and Hermann, Christian 
theology tried to come to terms with modern thought. For 
them the knowledge of God was the knowledge of man at 
his best. Barth declares chat Christianity cannot lay claim 
to absolute supernatural truth so long as it tries to com¬ 
promise with humanism, liberalism, p^chology, and philo¬ 
sophy of religion. Even the Catholic Uhurch tries to build 
half-way houses between Christianity and Plato (Augustine) 
or Aristotle (Aquinas). But Barth deprecates all attempts at 
the adjustment between reason and revelation. 

In spite of their opposition to each other» the Dialectical 
Theology of Karl Barth and the National Socialism of Hitler 
are the religious and political expressions of a common 
reaction against liberalism which is so evident on all sides of 
German lire. Both are based on the Hebrew view of history 
as a sequence of mighty acts of the Creator leading up to a 
long-foreseen and intended climax. Barth argues that the 
highest act of revelation was in Jesus; the Naxi adds that the 
revelation was not closed then. The type of mind is the same 
in both. If Barthian theology is less effective than Nazism, 
it is because Its Church has not the temporal authority of a 
Ftlhrer. It calls upon us to cling confidingly to the account 
of the universe given by the Church, and has little if any 
conception of the logical and ethical values other than those 
proper to its own world. The attraction of such a message 
IS natural, though it cannot be lasting. In a world in which 
there is perpetvil unrest and no abiding city, where there 
are no fixed standards and no goal whither all are striving, 
the man of one idea has an opportunity to make his voice 
heard above the din of the cavalcade, but he will not be heard 
for long. Heaven is not a totalitarian State with concentra¬ 
tion cam^ for unbelievers. There are many mansions in it 
to suit different tastes. The new German Faith is an answer 
to orthodoxy. If only a new and vital form of spiritual 
Christianity had arisen in Germany to capture the minds of 
post-war youth, the German Faith movement would not 
have had such success. National Socialism by its decree of 
toleration that each can choose his way to blessedness shows 
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itself to be more liberal at least in religious matters than the 
orthodox Ch\irche8.^ 

As a Protestant, Barth denies the claims of the Roman 
Church: 

‘The Trident! num which recognixed tradition as source of revela¬ 
tion in the same manner as Holy Scriptur^ and the Vaticanum with 
its dogma of the infallibility of the Pope ri^ify the self-apothcosis of 
the Church, which is one of the most serious and enormous errors 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In contrast to that the Reformation 
Scripture-principle placed the Churcli permanently under the authority 
of the prophetic-apostolic Biblc-word,’* 

The revolt against the Church in Germany is not to be 
explained exclusively by the political motive, Professor 
Hauer says: 

‘Christianity claims to possess the absolute truth, and with this 
claim is bound up the idea that men can only achieve salvation in one 
way, through Christ, and that it must send to the stake those whose 
faith and life do not conform, or pray for them till they ^uit the error 
of thei r ways for the Ki ngdom of God- Of cou rse there is a di fference 
between sending men to the stake and praying for them. But the 
attitude which lies behind both is much the same at bottom. In both 
cases the whole stress is laid on forcibly rescuing the man of another 
feith from the peril of hell fire into which the pursuit of his own path 
would incviubly plunge hien.'J 

Just as these varying creeds divide the world, they divide 
the people of the countries, We have the conflicts of Hindus 
and Muslims, Protestants and Catholics. Religion in Ger¬ 
many is represented by two sharply opposed creeds, Catholic 
and Protestant, which divide men’s hearts from their infancy. 
If the nationalist leaders in their anxiety to weld the people 
into a unity cry ‘a plague on both your houses’, it is not 
unintelligible. Professor Hauer, who spent some years in 
India as a Christian missionary, is much impressed by the 

* ‘No NttioBil Socialist may suffer any detriment on tbe ground that he 
does not profess any particular faith or confession, or on the ground that Iw 
does not make any religious prcfeslon at all. Each njan’s faith Is his own affair 
for which ho aftiwers ro his own conscience alone. Compulsloo may not be 
brought to bear in matters of conscience’ (Decree of 13 Oct i 933 ’ 

(1937). p« 3*), See also Rechsmlnister Kerri, Miiim 
and ?kihs 9 pky ff/Li/e (1938), p« S- 

» Ovab, pp. 179-80. ^ Rf/ipes, p. 45. 
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Hindu attitude of toleration. He saysr ‘If the attitude and 
the conviction, that there i$ only one road to truth and one 
way to God, form an inalienable characteristic of Chris¬ 
tianity, then Christianity is fundamentally opposed to the 
German genius.** He accepts also the religious presupposi¬ 
tions of this attitude. In Hinduism the attitude of frcMom 
and generosity to ocher faiths is bound up with the con¬ 
viction that the religious life has its source and certainty in 
the eternal deeps of man’s soul. Professor Hauer says: ‘We 
who hold the German feith are convinced that men, and 
especially the Germans, have the capacity for religious i(jdc- 
pendence, since it is true chat every one has an immediate 
relation to God, is, in feet, in the depths of his heart one 
with the eternal ground of the world.* The doctrines of the 
completeness of God's transcendence and the corruption of 
human nature when exclusively stressed do not find an 
answering echo in the human soul. Possibly the upholders 
of Dialectical Theology were led to the position when they 
witnessed the helplessness of man in the last war. We can 
derive help only from above. A passionate sense of man’s 
weakness led the fundamentalists to doctrinal obscurantism. 

But the new feith reverts back to type when it affirms that 
an IndividuaVs religion is determined for him by his race and 
stock, and that as long as he follows the peculiar religious 
instincts of his own race, he achieves as much knowledge 
of God as is possible for him. Whatever truth this principle 
has is perverted when attempts are made to purify German 
life from everything non-Aryan and therefore Semitic Christi¬ 
anity. To hold that the will of the nation is the will of God Is 
opposed to the spirit of religion, though, along with credalism, 
nationalism has always been imposed on Christianity. 

Both the Greek and the Semitic religions look upon God as 
a useful ally of politi cal groups. Zeus protects the Greeks an d 
Yahweh the Jews. We call upon God to further our plans 
and frustrate our en emy’s. Sophocles makes Philoctetes pray t 
But, O my fatherland 
And all ye who look on me, avenge. 

Avenge me on them all in dme co come, 

If ye have pity on me.* 

* Gmaanj’s f/ao Re/igio$, p. 45. 


* Piumplw’jE.T- 
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Electra cries in the Choephorot'. ‘Right against the un¬ 
righteous I demand, suffering against Sit wrongdoers.’ For 
the Jews it is well known that God i$ the Lord of Hosts. 
Our national anthems breathe the same spirit. Two different 
lines are adopted in this matter of using religion for our 
practical ends. If we are a little conscientious and feel the 
disparity between our professions and practice, we affirm 
that we should not mix up religion and life. It would be to 
spoil two good things, tut if religion is to live at all, it 
must be fitted into the framework of life, be in intimate 
relation with our occupations and judgements. The with¬ 
drawal of religion from life does not receive much support. 

The more general tendency is to reduce religion to the 
level of our practice, to argue that the pattern of our civiliza¬ 
tion is, if not completely religious, at least on the way to it. 
Even though we have costly and magnificent churches and 
gorgeous ntual and music, we are not quite so brazen as to 
say that our commerce and athletics, our selfish nationalism 
. and international anarchy arc religious. Among both in¬ 
dividuals and nations we admire the rich and the successful, 
and the strong and the powerful. Any one who has not at 
least five hundred a year is a figure to be sneered at, and any 
weak nation which believes in selflessness in others is to be 
pitied, for it deserves to be wiped out, off the map. If any 

3 1 e are unwilling to convert their corporate manhood into 
itary arm, they are decadent. To succeed in life, wc must 
believe in life and Its values, which are economic success and 
political power. By a multitude of sophisms we persuade 
ourselves that God expects us to believe in them and will 
help us if we pursue them with vigour and enterprise and 
deceit and cunning, if necessary. Whatever we do, we do 
in the name of Go 3 . We seize our opportunities and thank 
God for them. We strike down our enemies and thank God 
for aid. We take risks, meet danger half-way, push our 
way along, exploit people, and build empires, and thank God 
for them. The British are committed to the rule of half the 
world and will fight to defend it, for they are sure that 
they are doing GoS’s work. If they relinquish their heritage 
they are not certain that it will get into cleaner hands and we 
will of God and the ideals of humanity will be better served. 
**4* 


V 
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Hitler says: ‘The blessine of the Lord is with Germany and 
not with her enemies.’^ Whatever he does, he does as the 
servant of Providence. The devotion in Spain to the bull- 
ring is so great that the arena is described as ‘the sands 
of God’.* Dr. Alfred Rosenberg in The Myth ojthe Twentieth 
Century rejects the dogmas of the Catholic Church and sets 
up a new German faith which requires the love of fellow 
men to be subordinated to the honour of the nation. The 
Pope blesses the Italian aggression in Abyssinia and shows 
himself to be a priest, not of the Catholic Church, but of the 
Italian nation. 

A welter of superstitions and taboos, primitive myths and 
unhistorical traditions, unscientific dogmatisms and national 
idolatries, constitutes the practising religion of the vast 
majority of mankind to-day. 

IV 

It would by no means be a triumph divine or human if 
atheistic Communism of Russia were Co be overcome by the 
dogmatic religions. Opposition to both these extremes is per¬ 
haps the greatest tribute that a mind of any spirituality can 
render to God. If we are to work our way to a larger measure 
of moral and spiritual unity, we must avoid mere oscillation 
between the extremes and seek truth in its ultimate depths. 

The mystic tradition has been a persistent one in the 
religious life of the West. Its origins, as we have seen, may 
possibly be traced to India. Professor F. Heller observes that 

‘che history of religion knows only three great independent currents 
of development, which may possibly go back to two. There runs an 
unbroken chain from the Atman-Brahman mysticism of the Vedic 
upanr^ds to the Vedanta of ^aihkara on the one side and on che ocher 
through the mystical technique of the Yoga system to the Buddhist 
doctrine of salvation. Another line of development equally con¬ 
tinuous leads from the Orphic-Dlonysiac mysridsm to Plato, Philo 
and the later Hellenistic mystery cults to the Neoplatonic mysticism 

* The Times, afi March 1938. 

^ Wridai to sn American friend afW the events of 30 June 1934, a Ger¬ 
man lady esclaimed: 'Hitler has killed his friends for the sake of ^nnany. 
Isn’t he Wonderful?’ The same writer tells us ofa Germao boy whose prayer 
oa making his 6rst communion was 'that he might die with a French bullet in 
his hearP (Philip Gibba, £iinfee» yeuneey). 
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of the Infinite of Plotinus ^ich in turn is the source of the “mysiial 
theology" of the pseudo^Dionysius the Areopagitc. Perhaps this 
second chun is only an offshoot from the Erst, since the Eleatic specu¬ 
lations and the cryptic doctrine of redemption have possibly borroived 
essential dements from early Indian mysticism, The prophetic 
religion of the Bible which is poles asunder from mysticism manifests 

the same continuity. Starting from Moses—perhaps from Abraham_ 

it runs through the prophets and psalmists to its culmination in Jesus 
and is perpetuated by Paul and John. This line continues in the 
succeeding Christian centuries though it becomes weaker under the 
influence of mysticism and a syncreristie ecdeslasticutm, until it i^in 
finds its pristine strength in the biblical Christianity of the Reformers.’* 

In other words, he distinguishes two types of religion, the 
mystic and the prophetic, or the Biblical or evangelical. The 
former he traces partly to India, though he recognizes that 
in Indian thought there is a theistic current, which refuses to 
blur the distinctiveness of individuab and looks upon God not 
only as immanent but as transcendent and advocates prayer 
and personal^peal to the Infinite instead of quiet and con¬ 
templation. 'fhe ^vetaSvatara Ufanisad, the ihagavadpta^ 
the theistic reformers such as Ramanuja and Madhva, and 
saints such as TulUrim, Tulsidas, represent this tendency. In 
them we find a fervent and tender, frank and vigorous life of 
prayer and communion with a personal God. I et the other 
tendency is the more prominent one, and Christian mysti¬ 
cism owes to it a good deal of its development. It need not, 
however, be assumed that the two are exclusive of each other. 
As a matter of fact, the Upani^ads do not look upon them 
as irreconcilable.* The contradicdon appears only if we 
define mysticism in the one-sided way in which Heiler docs. 
For him it is ‘chat form of intercourse with God in which 
the world and self are absolutely denied, in which human 
personality is dissolved, dbappears and is absorbed in the 
infinite unity of the Godheaa’.^ While in the moments of 
insight the individual is impressed by the community of 
nature between the soul and God, when he lapses from tkem 
a feeling of unworthiness, the desolation of a separate life, 
disturbs his soul to its depths. He shudders before the awful 

* Prayer. ET- (193 a), pp- ri6-i7- 

‘ See also the writeria An Idealist Vitto pf Lift (1937), and ed., cheplen 
iii tod iv, * Pfoyer. E.T., p. xjd. 
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majesty of the great God, quivers in anguish; prays for for¬ 
giveness of sins, for aid and protection. The ascent to the 
supreme light and the prayer for pardon, the joy of the 
blessed union with the infinite God and the stern, harsh 
mood of penitence, represent two sides of mystic life. The 
supen-pcrsonal and personal aspects of the Supreme may be 
distinguished in thought but cannot be separated in fact. 
According to true mysticism, each individual life represents 
a distinct value, a unique purpose, which will be retained so 
long as the cosmic process lasts. The ends and values though 
striven for in time have their source and consummation in 
eternity. The inner meaning and reality of each individual 
life remain a distinct fact in the world ofspirit, until they are 
perfected in eternity, when time and the cosmic process ter¬ 
minate.* Nor is it &r to contend that in Jesus, John, and 
Paul the strain of mysticism is not decisive. We have 
referred to this question in another place. The declaration 
that the ‘Kingdom of God is within you’ carries the implica¬ 
tion chat the Divine King is within us. In the papyrus from 
Oxyrhynchus, which is assigned to about a.d. aoo, there is 
a saying attributed to Jesus, ‘And the Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you, and whosoever shall know himself shall find 
it,’ Dr. Inge in his Chrisrian Mystidm refers to the mystic 
strain in the early thinkers. He, however, agrees with Heiler 
in looking upon the negative descriptions of the deity and 
the world-denying character of ethics as Indian in origin. 
He says: ‘The doctrine that God can be described only by 
negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, but belongs to the 
old religion of India.These are pervasive characteristics 
of Christian mysticism and show the decisive influence of 
Indian thought on it To give a negative account of God 
is to affirm His immensity of being. When personality Is 
denied to Him, it is only in the interests of super-personafity. 
When we are asked to recognize the ephemeral character of 
earthly goods, it is to help us to live in the light of the 
eternal ^ues. This is the lesson of the Upanisads and the 
hhagavad^a. The unknown author of Theologia Qertnanica 
describes the soul of Christ as having two eyes. The right 

* S<e Idealist Vietc ofLi/e» pp, 303 C 

^ CMstian Mytiieiw (1899), p, iir, 
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eye is fixed on eternity and on the Godhead. It has a full 
intuition and enjoyment of the divine essence and eternal 
perfection. The left eye sees created things and things of 
time, While the right eye of His soul remained in full con¬ 
sciousness of His divine nature, the left eye was in possession 
of His perfect suffering and earthly experience. The created 
soul of man has also two eyes. One gives him the power of 
seeing into eternity, and the other helps him to see into time. 
If the right eye is to see into eternity, the left must be closed. 
‘Therefore whosoever will have the one must let the other 
go, for no man can serve two masters.’* The author attri¬ 
butes this view to Dionysius the Arcopagltc. 

There is thus enough justification for regarding the 
mystic element in the West as Indian. This should not lead 
us to think that there is anything exclusive or peculiar about 
it. In different places ani times, and under the shadow of 
every religion, mysticism has developed. We may take it 
that under conditions generally similar, the human mind has 
expressed itself under similar forms. Though the ways of 
human thinking are varied and its conclusions often contra¬ 
dictory, if there is anything that can be called universal truth, 
it is only natural that intuition, philosophy, and ethics should 
in different conditions sometimes attain similar results. In 
Indian mysdcism this universality is openly acknowledged 
and a philosophy of religion is built on it. It afiirms that 
the strain of mysticism is everywhere latent in humanity and 
only requires favouring conditions to reveal itself. To-day, 
when we are breaking away from incredible beliefs and un¬ 
social traditions, mysticism has a deep appeal to the spiritual- 
minded. 

Science cannot minister to the needs of the soul; dogma¬ 
tism cannot meet the needs of the intellect Atheism and 
dogmatism, scepticism and blind faith, are not the only 
alternatives. They are the twin fruits on the same branch, 
the positive and negative poles of the same tendency. We 
cannot combat the one without combating the other. In the 
battle-fields of Spain we find massacre, arson, despotic con¬ 
trol. Both sides are as ruthless in their action, in their war 
of creeds, in their determination to stamp out the bestial 
‘ nil, 'WinkworthS E.T. 
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thing—Marxist atheism or dogmatic Christianity. Is it a 
matter for surprise that some people believe that a malignant 
demon sat by the cradle of the unfortunate human race? 

We require a religion which is both scientific and human¬ 
istic. Rdigion, science, and humanism were sisters in 
ancient Inma; they were allies in Greece. They must com¬ 
bine to-day if we are to attract all those who are equally 
indifferent to organized religion and atheism, to super- 
naturalism and nihilism. We need a spiritual home, where 
we can live without surrendering the rights of reason or the 
needs of humanity. Reverence for truth is a moral value. 
It is dearer than feuddha or Jesus. Truth is opposed, not 
to reason or the Greek spirit, but to dogma an<£ fossilized 
tradition. We cannot rest the case of reugion any more on 
dogmatic supernaturalism. Celsus tells of many prophets 
who went about in Syria and Palestine begging and moved 
as in prophecy! 

is easy snd usual for each to say, I am God or the Sen of God or a 
divine spirit I have come, for the world ts already perishing and you, 
0 men, are going to destruction because of iniquities. I wish to save 
you, and you sh^I see me Carrying out again with heavenly power, 
blessed is he who has worshipped me now; on every one else on cities 
and lands, I shall cast everlasting Ere. And men who do not know the 
penalties which they incur wiU in vain repent and groan; but those wlio 
have obeyed mt I shall keep in eternity.** 

When rival creeds appeal to us, are we to leave it to chance 
which we shall adopt Celsus asks, ‘If they introduce this 
one [Christ] and others another and all have the common 
formula ready to hand, Believe if you would be saved or go 
away; What will be done by those who really wish to be 
saved? Will they cast dice and so get an omen for the path 
which they are to take and the people whom they are to 
join ?** 

Mysticism takes its stand on verifiable truth and not on 
the correct solution of credal puzzles. It is not opposed to 
sdence and reason. It is not coating^ t on any events past 
or future. No scientific criticism or historical mscovery can 
refute it, as it is not dependent on any impossible miracles 

' C«hu» io Origin, Centra Ceittua, vii, 9. 

* Quoud is Nocki Ce8t>enifi)i (1933), p. 206. 
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or unique historical revelations. Its only apologetic is 
the testimony of spiritual experience. It is not committed 
to the authenticity of any documents or the truth ct any 
stories about the beginning of the world or prophecies ot 
its end. Writing to the Corinthians, Paul said: ‘C^d who 
said “light shall shine out of darkness’* has shone within my 
heart.’ Religion is a creative act of power and stren^ in 
the soul. If God is not found in each soul, He is unfindablc. 
Religion’s standard of values is absolute and eternal The 
whole cosmic process has for its consummation a kingdom of 
ends, whose realization is contingent on human effort. 

The code of ethics adop^ced by mysticism is noble and 
austere. It insists that suffering and renunciation are the 
life-blood of religion. In thesplendid phrase of Wilamowxtz, 
we must give our blood to the ghosts of our ideals that they 
may drink and live. The world-accepting suggestions of 
religions can be easily incorporated in our codes, hyx the 
stark element of world renunciation is supremely difhcuiC 
and we are only too ready to make anv shim and adopt 
expedients to eliminate it. In the noble passage with which 
he concludes his Efhies Spinoza writes: 

The wise man is scarcely at all perturbed in spirit, but bebg con¬ 
scious of himself and of God, and of chin^ by a certain eternal ni^ 
sity, never ceases to be but always possesses true acquiescen« ol his 
spirit. If the way which I have pointed out as leading to W'S 
seems exceedingly hard, it may, nevertheless, be discover^. Needs 
must it be hard since It is so seldom found. How would it be possible 
if salvation were ready to our hand, and could vrithouc great labour be 
found, that it should be by almost all men neglected? But all things 
excellent are as dllEcult as they are.’ 

The command to control the fleshly lusts and concentrate our 
thoughts and affecdons on things chat are good and ^e and 
lovely and the cult of the simple life and disinterested love ol 
humanity, which thinks of no reward, appeal to the adherents 
of all religions. Myticism finds itself m opposition to all those 
tendencies which put authority above truths and nation ab^ 
humanity. It looks upon them as a menace to y>intu^ lire 
and civilization, and by acquiescing in them we help what is 
evil to consolidate itself. So it protests often passionately and 
indignantly against abuses of organized religions. It revolts 
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against insdcutionaiism and stereotyped forms of religious 
life. The mystics of all religions have at some point or other 
in their careers protested against outside authority, credal 
bonds, and spiritual dictatorships. 

There is a great European tradition of mysticism which 
starts from the mystery religions of Greece and develops 
through Pythagoras and Plato, Alexandrian religious phil^ 
Sophy, Jesus, Paul and John, Clement and Origcn, the Neo- 
platonists, the medieval Christian mystics, the Cambridge 
Platonists, and scores of others. “We need not adopt the 
official attitude of the Churches to the mysdc developmejits. 
They may fight furiously about the dogmas of the divinity 
schools, but the common notions of spiritual religion remain, 
the plain easv truths, the pure morals, the inward worship, 
and the world loyalty. This spiritual religion is based on 
a firm belief in absolute and eternal values as the most real 
things in the universe, a confidence that these values arc 
knowable by man by a wholehearted consecration of the 
intellect, will, and affections to the great quest, a complete 
indifference to the current valuations of tribes, races, and 
nations, and a devotion to the ideal of a world community. 
These are of the very stuff of truth, however hostile they 
may seem to the orthodoaes. They are the common posses¬ 
sion of the great religions, though they are often embedded 
in superstitious accretions and irrelevances. The universality 
of the great /acts of religious experience, their close resem¬ 
blance under diverse conditions of race and time, attest to 
the persistent unity of the main spirit.^ The adherents of 
^s creed are the citiaens of the world yet unborn, which 
is still in the womb of time. They belong to a movement 
that is world-wide; their temple is not the chapel of a sect 
buta v«t pantheon; the believers in this movement are not 
eccentric or isolated ones, but are scattered throughout 
space, though united in their struggles and ideals, and their 
numbers would increase if vested interests were removed and 

* The myiua form in invisible brotherhood wittered through lU hnds 
ifld timesj though sepirited by spice lad time they reach hands to each other 
lad agree jn saying that God and man are separated only in outer appearance, 
both are indiKolgbJy one. In spiritual transpert they utter the great mystical 
prayer ‘I am Thou and Thou art I' (Heiler, Prayer, E.T., p. 191). 
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if th«re were no penalties for religious convictions. Mysticism 
is there latent in the depths of the world’s subconsciousness. 
It is what all sincere people dream of but what earth hath 
not yet known. It is coming and is well below the horizon. 

The modernists in every religion are preparing the way 
for It. Ernst Troeltsch and Dr. Inge^ declare that Chris¬ 
tianity, if it is to be saved from formalism and excessive 
institutionalism, must return to the mystic standpoint. In 
their opinion only such a movement can revitalize Christian 
life, purify the Christian faith of the deadweight of tradition, 
stripping off the many lifeless accretions tJiat hamper its 
progress, and inaugurate a new society based on justice and 
generosity. 

It is unfortunate that, at a time when mysticism is once 
again coining to its own, a theologian of the eminence of 
1^1 Barth, regarded by some as the ’Church’s greatest 
living thinker’,^ should remain a stranger to its true spirit 
and implications. If we consider well, we will see that mystic 
religion has room for some of the fundamental motives of 
Barth's theological crusade and his criticisms of it are some¬ 
what misdirected. For example, Barth looks upon mystic 
states as psychopathic conditions, and not states of con¬ 
sciousness in which we are in actual contact with a world 
of eternal reality. It cannot be denied that some of the 
manifestations of mysticism have been too emotional. Its 
defenders have made too much of the unusual and the 
spectacular. The mystic, it is true, looks to hb personal 
experience, but he speaks of a reality which is over all and 
yet in all, which is different from the world of space and 
time and yet its inspiring principle. Barth contends that we 
are in the r^on of the subjective in mj^stic experience and 
God as the objective will always remain on the other side 
of experience. So long as we rest in experience, Barth tells 
us, we have in the place of God ‘the questionable figment 
of our thoughts’. If what Barth calls the ‘miracle of the 

’ Ib hh book on PlaunU TreJiti$n in RfJ/giwf 

(1926) Dr. Inge pleads ‘Ibr the reeo|niuon of a third ^pe of Chnsdan 
tboQ^t and belief by the side of the wo |rear typee, which for want of better 
oatnes, are usuelly ^ed Catholic and Protestant’ (p. 7). 

* Credit E.T. (1936), p. vH. 
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absolute moment' is not subjective, then mystic experience 
is not. It is the submission of the human to the divine, the 
turning away from all that is merely human and subjective. 
From the side of psychology it is a process of self-emptying, 
when the vacuum is filled with a divine content. The charac¬ 
teristic features which Barth mentions about faith are those 
to which the mystics bear witness, that it is sui generis, that 
it is its own guarantee. The real which he secs comes from 
beyond himself, and does not belong to the region of doubt 
or speculation, hypothesis or opinion. BrUnner in his Theo- 
lo^ of Crisis distinguishes three modes of apprehension: the 
scientific, which deals with external fects; the metaphysical, 
which is concerned with underlying principles; and a third 
mode, ‘when one no longer seeks witK Philistine concern for 
practical values; when one seeks not with cold scientific 
objectivity, or with a serene aesthetic outlook upon the 
world, but with the passion of a drowning man who des- 
peratdy cries for help’.* It is the burning quest of the total 
personality on which the mystic also lays stress. 

The ^ndamental emphasis of the Barthian theology is 
preserved in the mystic religion, for, in all its forms, it insists 
on a second birth. Even as we were born into our temporal 
life, we must be ‘born again' into the life of spirit. We need 
not wait for this second birth until the hour of ph^ical 
death. We can be reborn into eternity while in time. Plato 
tells us that, if a man is to enter upon the life of immortality, 
which is a life centred on truth, goodness, and beauty, his 
whole outlook on the world must be reversed. ‘The soul 
must be turned about’, if the rays of the true light are to 
faU upon it. There must be a conversion, a new creation 
which is not a mere extension of the old. 

The negative descriptions of the Supreme and the doctrine 
of mays which are aaid to be the characteristics of Hindu 
mysticism arc employed to denote the distance between time 
and eternity, between appearance and reality. The pas¬ 
sionate antithesis between the real and the unreal, the true 
and the false, gives the ureenCT to the religious effort. God 
is the unknown, the absdutefy different, the Beyond who 
cannot be comprehended by our concepts or recognized by 

‘ Lectu:«ll. 
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our understanding. ‘God is ever transcendent to man, new, 
remote, foreign, surpassing, never in man’s sphere, never 
man's possession: whoso says God says miracle.’* Man can¬ 
not determine God, for God is the subject, never the pre¬ 
dicate. He can only be described negatively or through 
seemingly contradictory descriptions. 

‘God, the pyre limit and pure be^nning of ah that we are, have 
and do, standing over in iniinite qualitative dilhirence to man and all 
that is human, nov^herc and never identical with that which we call 
God, experience, surmise and pray to as God, the unconditioned Halt, 
as opposed to all human unrest, and the uncoiidiiloned Forwards as 
opposed to all human rest, the Yes in our No and the No In our Yes, 
the First and the tlast, and as such the Unknown, but Nowhere and 
Never a Magnitude amongst others in the medium known to us, God 
the Lord, the Creator and Redeemer—that is the true God.’* 

As God is the totally other, knowledge of God must come 
from God himself. The UpanUad says: ‘He whom the Self 
chooses, by him the seif can be gsunei’^ The power of truth 
is identical with God Himself. The disclosure of this truth is 
a free gift. It Is God’s own choice. The only way in which 
we can prepare for it is by sacrificing our life and all, by 
standing stripped naked b^re God. 'tJnless the individual 
is wholly impoverished, he cannot earn his saving. 

Mysticism recognizes the double movement in the reli¬ 
gious effort, how the supreme at once fascinates and disturbs, 
how it is very near and far away, how it is at once the fulfil¬ 
ment of man's nature and its transfiguration. Conflict, dis¬ 
tress, sin are possible because we have an apprehension of 
something absolute. When we struggle against sin and dis¬ 
approve of it we are not altogether sinful. Even utter despair 
as echoed by the words ‘Why hast thou forsaken me?’ is 
rendered possible by the implicit faith in the Supreme. The 
infinite imposes on us acute tension and makes us feel how 
unworthy and carnal-minded we are. It docs bring a sword, 
disruption, and discord. Religion is born in agony. The 
one cry of the man who has an apprehension of the Absolute 
and his own distance from it is that he is a sinner, 

* Kflti Barth, Tie Efiuh le tie Romans, E.T- by Sir Edwyn Ho»kyns 

» IWd., p. jrj. * >« «- 23. 
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When he feels this utter isolation, he is miserable. But this 
tragedy is also the glory of man. Even at the moment when 
he feels the utter transcendence of the divine, he is affirming 
its immanence, The very ability .of man to receive and retain 
an impression of God’s revelation, his struggle to give visible 
expression to the divine life, is the proof of the God in him. 
Ic is an exaggeration to assert that ‘the power of God can 
be detected neither in the world of nature nor in the souls 
of men’.' On such a view the human being entirely loses 
significance. The Catholic Church also holds that man has 
not the power to attain salvation by his own efforts, but adds 
that he has the freedom to choose between the acceptance 
and refusal of grace. Such a view may be illogical, but it is 
certainly more significant. God is not only the unknown 
and the inaccessible but one so much within human con¬ 
sciousness that His otherness is vividly felt. He is SO terribly 
near. When we feel our difference from Him, ic is His 
transcendence that strikes us. While the mystic will be ready 
to grant the infinite qualitative difference between time and 
eternity and the utter transcendence of God and a sense of 
his utter unworthiness or depravity in the presence of the 
Supreme, he mil not agree that man is totally depraved and 
utterly incapable of getting back to God. Even the suffering 
which crushes all powers of resistance does not necessarily 
effect the destruction of the sense that he is intended for 
a higher life. This sense endows the desolation with signi¬ 
ficance, In the religious effort there are two modes: one in 
which man is broken from God; another in which he is 
restored to God. So long as he is in revolt, his creatureliness 
is a fetter. Death 1 $ his fate. When the crisis, which is an 
essential side of religious life, is overcome, when the man is 
at one with himself because he is at one with God, he has 
the consciousness of the indwelling deity. How else can we 
account for the joy of religious experience of the prophet 
and the apostle, of the seer and the saint, who feel that they 
are new men, no more broken in twain, with the duality of 
their life dissolved ? Barth describes it in glowing terms: 

‘There is here no fear, for perfect love has cast It out, -. Here h 
dissolved the terrible weight which infinity imposes on what Is finite, 

* ^mans, p- 56, 
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Dissolved also is that embarrassment which everything finite imposes 
upon infinity. Dissolved is the duality of our life by which at every 
moment we are pressed up agaiim the narrow gate ©f critical negation. 
For it is this duality which g?ves us to fear, which mate us appalled 
by the ambiguity of our being and by the riddle of our existence. The 
Spirit, which we have received and by which we have passed from 
death to life, brings this duality to an end.’» 

The Upanisad saj^ hrahmahhayaniy there is no fear in God. 
When the vision ts attained, duality is at an end; the other¬ 
ness of God and our own otherness arc overcome. ‘God 
himself and God only- This spirit of senship, this new man 
who I am not, is my unobservable existential ego. In the 
light of this unobservable ego, I must now pass my visible 
and corporeal life.’ Surely it is not necessary to look upon 
the divine as totally unlike the human, for Barth himself 
speaks of our present human existence as ‘itself not eternity, 
yet bearing within it eternity unborn’.* Eternity and time, 
‘immortality and death’, says the Mahahharata, ‘the two 
together are found in the human being; by delusion we 
enter into death; by the pursuit of truth we gain life eternal’.^ 
Human life is complex, it is both confusion and clarity, sin¬ 
fulness and hope. When the Upanisads speak of That thou 
art’, they do not mean that we are divine in an easy and 
obvious w^', they assert that divinity is the manifest destiny 
of man. That thou shalt become’ with effort and struggle, 
when you shake off your natural ego. The death or the 
rebellious ego is the condition of the birth of the Son of God. 
If there are no crucifixions, there will be no resurrections. 

The mystic would agree that creeds and dogmas are not 
faith but what lead to faith. They must cease to be logical 
propositions and become living movements. ‘Words are 
weariness’, as the Upanisad says, if they do not transfigure 
us. Barth’s view that ‘the word which enters human ears 
and is uttered by human lips is the Word of God—only 
when the miracle takes place; otherwise it is just a human 
word like any otherV « accepted by the mystic. For him 

p.i97* . . *Ibid.,^3o^• 

J tmrt&m Cilva mrtjojto dvayam d«he pradubltto 

IpadyaW mohlt Mtyeo!p«dyaw amfum. (xii. 174 « 3 ® ) 

* p. 366. 
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the knowledge which is the illumination of the soul is not 
an addition to his logical knowle^c but something which 
transforms it. When he exalts faiSi and declares that it is 
non-ethical,* he is referring to the incommensurability of 
ethical progress and spiritual perfection, what the mystics 
affirm when they say that the spiritual condition takes us 
beyond good and evil. The spiritual cannot be achieved by 
the ethical. Nasty akrtak krtena. All work is dust and ashes 
for Sarhkara. Salvation by works is impossible, for all action 
is empirical and cannot have transcendental consequences. 
Actions take place in the world of phenomena and can be 
expiated and atoned for only in the world of phenomena. 
While all this emphasizes the distance between tne empirical 
and the transcenaental, the mystic religion affirms chat there 
is a relation between the two. Wc can pass from time to 
eternity, from appearance to reality; otherwise philosophy 
and religion are an irrelevance and there is no pomt in suck 

t assages as ‘Be ye holy even as I am holy* or *Be ye perfect*, 
f feiSi lives by the call to which it responds, the responding 
itself is human. The capacity to rccoonizc the self-disclosure 
of the divine is in us. We can uncTerstand the Word; we 
can hear the summons from eternity, and that is due to our 
participation in the divine spirit. If the world and the soul 
are the creations of God, will not the Creator’s presence be 
evident in them ? Time Is the moving image of eternity, and 
experience is the appearance of the Absolute. If we dig a 
ditch between the two, there can be no passage from the 
one to the other. Bar^ is exaggerating ^e di^ism to its 
breaking-point when he saysj Whenever men claim to be 
able to sec the Kingdom of God as a growing organism— 
or to describe it more suitably—as a growing building, what 
they see is not the Kingdom of Giod, but the Tower of 
Babel.He makes out that ’evil is the inert mass of human 
activity as such’,® and so nothing that we do matters, for 
nothing depends on us. ‘The encounter of grace depends 
upon no human possessions; for achievement, even awe and 

^ ‘Works briog men into relidoaship with a God whom they can cos- 
prebend end ruch a God a not the God who of necessity doe^ nlraclcs* 
p. 367). 

* Ibid., p. 433. 3 Ibid., p-467. 
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awakening_i$ of no value and has no independent validity 

in the presence of God.*' Barth asserts t6e utter discon¬ 
tinuity of nature and grace and rejects any shadow of syner¬ 
gism or collaboration of the human soul with God in the realm 
of faith. Faith is a gift of the grace of God which calls 
and at the same time gives us the power to respond. It is 
a divine miracle, a hidden thing. Naturally Barth, who 
holds that the finite is incapable of the divine, is inclined 
to underrate the humanity of Jesus. The Logos constitutes 
his personality; Virgin Birth and Resurrection become all 
importairt. As to why Jesus took over human nature and 
di^ on the Cross, it is a mystery unfathomable by man. 
We can only say that it pleased God so to do. God stands 
outside the process and calls men accordbe to His purpose. 
He creates erbes in the lives of men and die affairs of man¬ 
kind. He breaks into the course of events, as He did 
decisively at that point of hbtory marked by the coming of 
Jesus Christ. His choosing and being chosen have nothing 
to do with our growth or response. Grace b superior to 
nature. We get back to a crude type of Calvinism. The 
Fall, with all its consequences, was predetermined ages before 
the Creation and was the necessary consequence of that pre¬ 
determination, The Almighty irrevocably decided the fete 
of each individual long b^ore he wiled him into existence 
and has predesdned millions to his hatred and to rternal 
damnation and with that object he gave them being. 

This despair of human nature which underlies Barthian 
theology b the reflection of the social situation. Any one 
who thinks of the way in which the most advtoced States 
of the world are pursuing suicidal policies, with an utter 
disregard of the lessons of history and the counsels of reason, 
b likely to lose faith in human nature and talk as if i^ 
sistible forces were hurrying us into inevitable disaster. For 
the blind fate of the materialists Barth substitutes the over¬ 
ruling providence of God. God called Abraham from Ur. 
He brought up Israel out of Egypt. He gave the law at 
Sinai. He raised up DaWd to be King. He sent us Jesus 
Christ. Such a view persuades us to b^eve that everything 
that happens b divine, and for effecting changes in the world 
« I*^., p. 59. * Inslitu/gi, iii. »x. 3 - 
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we have to wait for miracles. Faith, however, in the re¬ 
silience of the human spirit, the responsibility of man for 
moulding human affairs, is an indispensable mark of true 
religion. If our situation is desperate to-d^, it is only the 
nemesis of our past mistakes and sins. Self-will and charity 
are in conflict in our institutions because they are in conflict 
in ourselves. If civilization has broken down, it is because 
we still believe and practise the faith that all is fiir in the 
interests of class or nation. Faith in a Kingdom which is 
not of this world, where life consists, not in meat and drink, 
but in righteousness, peace, and joy, is what the age neei. 
With all its ascetic and other-worldly emphasis, mysticism 
is more adequate to the facts of religious experience and 
social needs than Barthian theology. 

Every attempt on the part of tne historical religions to 
regain universality is bringing them nearer the religions of 
India, The increasing interest in Indian religions is due 
to the consciousness that mysticism has had a more success¬ 
ful chance in them,* That it originated In India is now 
practically admitted. That it influenced the Western tradi¬ 
tion is not denied by the learned. That the mystical render¬ 
ing of religion has persisted there for a longer period than 
anywhere else is common knowledge. If thousands of the 
more open-minded among Christians and Agnostics find that 
these new ideas from the East have m,ore power to quicken 
their religious aspirations, and if they hold that the teaching 
of Jesus requires reinforcement from these mature concep¬ 
tions which are by no means unfomiliar to Christendom, it 
is a matter for rejoicing. Max Moller declared: 'If I were 
to ask myself, from what literature we here in Europe,—we 
who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts 
of the Greeks and the Romans, and of one Semitic race, the 
Jewish,—may draw that corrective which is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, more compre¬ 
hensive, more universal, in fact, more truly human, a life, 
not for this life alone but a transfigured and eternal life, 

* I may warn the Western reader i|8ins( much that pasaes for Indian 
vn%icm in Earope and America. The hi^eat myincijm of India ia thoroughly 
rational ud a associated with a profoundly philosophical culture: it has 
nothing in commoo with esoteric quackeries. 
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again I should point to India.’ Perhaps Christianity> which 
arose out of an Eastern background and early in its career 
got wedded to Graeco-Roman culture, may find her rebirth 
to-day in the heritage of India. 

The coming together of two great clvilizadons not so 
widely separated in some of the main sources of their 
strength has caused some harsh spiritual discords, political 
tragedy, and personal agony. It has, however, unrivalled 
opportunities for clfe shaping of the future. Indian life and 
thought have been transformed and her mind has been given 
a new direction. If, before it is too late, India’s legitimate 
hopes and just aspirations receive their fulfilment, her in¬ 
fluence on the British Commonwealth and the world at large 
will be exerted towards the development of a higher quality 
of life in the individual and the establishment of a worla 
commonwealth based on the ideals of spirit. Her political 
subjection has not completely deprived her of her soul. The 
present Viceroy of India, Lord Linlithgow, addressing the 
joint meeting of the Indian Science Congress and the British 
Association of Science in Calcutta early last year, said: 

‘Even the most enthuriastlc believer in Western civllizadon must 
feel to-day a certain despondency at the apparent failure of the West 
to dominate scientific discoveries and to evolve a form of society in 
which material progress and spiritual freedom march comfortably 
together. Perhaps the West will find in India’s more general emphasis 
on simplicity and the ultimate spirituality of things, a more positive 
example of the truths which the most advanced minds of the West are 
now discovering. Is it coo much to hope that you, gentlemen, tvill be 
a channel through which India will malce in an increasing degree that 
contribution to Western and c© world thought which those of us who 
know and love India, are confident that ^e can make in so full a 
degree?* 


VIII 

THE MEETING OF RELIGIONS 

I 

T he different religions have now come together, and if 
they are not to continue in a state of conflict or com¬ 
petition, they must develop a spirit of comprehension which 
will break down prtgudice and misunderstanding and bind 
them together as varied expressions of a single truth. Such 
a spirit characterized the development of Hinduism, which 
has not been interrupted for nearly fifty centuries. The past 
strength and continuity of Hindu culture,' as well as its 
present weakness and disorder, are problems of equal in¬ 
terest Nor does the weakness really contradict the strength. 
Hinduism is not based on any racial factor. It is an inheri¬ 
tance of thought and aspiration to which every race in India 
has made its distinctive contribution. 

From the excavations of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro we 
find the first available evidence on Indian soil of a developed 
urban life, of images of pottery which show that the human 
hand has not gained much in dexterity from the lapse of 
ages. From the skeletal material unearthed there, four dif¬ 
ferent races could be identified, ‘proto-Australoid, Mediter¬ 
ranean, Mongolian and Alpine, although the two latter are 
reoresented by only one skull of each type’.^ The inhabitants 
01 the area seem to have led more or less peaceful lives, 
instead of continually fighting for their existence. ‘No evi¬ 
dence exists as in Sumer of the dties being repeatedly sacked 
and burnt .’3 Many features of modern Hinduism ‘are de¬ 
rived from very primitive sources; they perhaps date back 
even to a period anterior to that in which the people of the 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa built their great, bride cities’.^ 

> p«euli&nt7 dbtinguubo India from the reat of the existing world 
is the strong survhal of direct inheritance from the remote past* (E>^welJ, 
IhJU (19^6), vqI. i p. a). 

* Emett Maday, TA? Chi/ua/iim (19JS), p. 200. 

> Ibid., p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 96} cf. DodweU: ^Hrndo dviliaadon Is the last great dvillstiien 
of this kind to nmve. Its roots go beck into that ancient world which came 
into being In Sumer and Egypt; and the orthodox Brahmin of to-day would 
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In the relics we find the figure of Siva or his ancient proto¬ 
type. ‘The worship of the mother goddess is a very early 
Indian cult and probably existed in the country long before 
the arrival of the Indus valley people. It is proba&ly true 
also of tree worship. . . . Animal worship is also inherent In 
most primitive communities and has existed in India and 
elsewhere for so long that its origin is untraceable.** We 
come across representations of cross-legged figures with 
worshippers kneeling right and left, nagas (serpents), of pippal 
tree (I'ieusre/r^osn\ and of animals, the hull, the elephant, and 
the rhinoceros, though the last is now extinct in the Indus 
valley. Obviously the different races and religious cults lived 
in harmony and adopted an attitude of live and let live. 

We are on firmer ground when we pass to the period of 
the P'eJa and the Atharva Vtda. We find in them echoes 
of conflicts between different cults and their final reconcilia¬ 
tion, an age of intense change in the general outlook and 
the conditions of life. As Qie Rg Veda has it, ‘Lo, the 
supreme light of lights is come, a varied awakening is born, 
wide manifest’. Before the second millennium b.c. the 
Dravidians were scattered throughout the continent and had 
developed a high civilization. The Vedic Aryans had con¬ 
flicts with the DSsas, whom they described as noseless {anastt)^ 
which is obviously a reference to their racial type. The 
Vedas mention with disapproval the worshipper of the Phal¬ 
lus. Conflicts between devai and asuras are frequently men¬ 
tioned.* In Veia^ Varuna and Mitra are called noble 
asuras (asurd arya). Deities like Indra seem to belong to a 
rustic, semi-nomadic, half-barbarous people, while 
and Mitra suggest a somewhat higher level of culture. 
Ultimately the devas drove out the asurasy their rivals.* In 
reality, however, they were accepted by the Vedic Aryans. 
While the Vedas represent the religion of the classes, the 
masses continued to worship their traditional deities, Yaksas 
prc^bly (ind far more in common with a priest of Ur or Memphii thin with 
the mod«m educated European* {India (1936), vol. i, p. x). 

‘ Ernest Maclcay, Tie Indus Csci/isaihn (i935)» p- 97« 

• ^Veda, i. 108.6, X. ! 24; Y^ur Veda, v, 4. i. 

^ vii. 2Mn Atharva Veda, i. to, where Varupa is said to be an asura 
niUntoverdeioes. ^^THi^yaimijilyaBrdhfnatra.w. i^a. 

* SaSapalka BrSkmaisa, xui. 8. i. 1. 
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and NSgas. Behind the fei(?ade of Vedic orthodoxy and Its 
tendency to abstract symbolism, an extensive and deep- 
rooted system of popular beliefs and cults and a decided 
tendency to anthropomorphic presentation orevailed. The 
Vedic religion, however, absorbed, embodied, and preserved 
the types and rituals of older cults. Instead of destroying 
them, it adapted them to its own requirements. It took so 
much from the social life of the Dravidians and other native 
inhabitants of India that it is very difficult to disentangle 
the original Aryan elements from others. The interpenetra¬ 
tion has been so complex, subtle, and continuous, with the 
result that there has grown up a distinct Hindu civilisation 
which is neither Aryan nor Dravidian nor aboriginal. Ever 
since the dawn of reflection the dream of unlw has hovered 
over the scene and haunted the imagination of the leaders. 

A theoretical explanation was put forward in the fy Veda 
for this attitude of acceptance of other cults. The real is 
one, the learned call it by various names, Agni, Yama, 
MJtarifvan.’* Again, ‘priests and poets with words make 
into many the hidden reality which is but one'.* The one is 
spoken of (vadantt} or imagined (kalpayantt) in different 
ways. The Upanisads adopt the same view, The oneness 
of the Supreme is insisted on, but variety of description is 
permitted. The light of absolute truth is said to be refracted 
as it passes through the distorting medium of human nature. 
In the boundless Dcing of Brahman arc all the living powers 
that men have worshipped as gods, not as if they were 
standing side by side in space, but each a facet mirroring the 
whole. The different deities are sjmibols of the fathomless. 

This liberal attitude is accepteti by Buddha. Once upon 
a time, Buddha relates, a certain king of Benares, desiring to 
divert himself, gathered together a number of beggars bfind 
from birth and offered a prize to the one who should give 
him the best account of an elephant. The first beggar who 
examined the elephant chanced to lay hold on the Teg, and 
reported that an elephant was a tree-trunk; the second,laying 
hold of the tail, declared that an elephant was like a rope; 
another, who seized an ear, insisted that an elephant was like 
a palm-leaf; and so on. The beggars fell to quarrelling with 
* * Ibid. x. 114. 
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one another, and the king was greatly amused. Ordinary 
teachers who have grasped this or that aspect of the truth 
quarrel with one another, while only a Buddha knows the 
whole. In theological discussions we are at best blind beg¬ 
gars iightlng with one another. The complete vision is 
difficult and the Buddhas arc rare. ASoka^s dictum repre¬ 
sents the Buddhist view. ‘He who docs reverence to his 
own sect while disparaging the sects of others wholly from 
attachment to his own, with intent to enhance the splendour 
of his own sect, in reality, by such conduct inflicts the 
severest injury on his own sect.’^ 

In China the three religions Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism have so far melted into one another that we cannot 
separate them easily.^ If the Chinese practise the rites and 
revere the doctrines of Taoism, Buddhism, and Confucian¬ 
ism without being disturbed by the knowledge that thdr 
theologies are mutually contradictory, we need not be 
pu^2Jed, for this is the great tradition of the East. Three 
ways to the one goal of spiritual life is quite a reasonable 
attitude for the cultivated Chinese. The average Japanese 
worships in a Buddhist tera (temple) as well as in a Shinto 
miya (shrine). 

The spread of Hinduism is described in the epics of the 
RamSyanet and the MahihhSrata. Though in them the fects 
of history are obscured in a haze of legend, they represent 
the great age of conflict, emigration, and adjustment out of 
which a civilization with old ideas but new accents emerges. 
By the time the cultural conquest of India was over, the 

' Tha attitude of Buddhism hss not changed. Professor Pratt, titer yean 
of swdy and travel in the East, writes: ‘I'he attitude 0/ the great majority 
of Baddkj$l» towards ChrJatiana and toward Chiiatiaiucy is one of genuine 
friendlinem. if there ia to be a fierce and long contiitued war beTween the 
two religloQS, le will be aU the work of Cbxistiaiiity. For its part Buddhism 
would be only too glad to ratify a treaty of enduring peace, alUance and 
friendship with in great irval* {Th POgriaAge e/ Budihiim, pp. 735^). 

* T'he Scholar followed Coafadua, the contemplative recluse sought 
Buddha ia the mountain monasteries, the simple and ignorant populace wor¬ 
shipped the Taoist Queen of Heaven and a multitude of orher divinities, to 
avert calamity' (Fitzgerald, China (1935), p. Confucius never pro¬ 
nounced himself in favour of or in opposition to any deity. The Tawta were 
alvrays ready to acknowledge any deity who commanded popolar feeling and 
accord him a place in tbeic pantheon. 
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civilization developed altered values. A strong inrush of 
devotional feeling pervaded the whole atmosphere. Worship 
was paid to the Supreme under different names. According 
to the hhagAVadpta the Supreme accepts us as we are, no 
matter how we approach llim, for all paths in which we 
ma^ wander are His. In the supreme vision which Arjuna 
has, he sees the different deities within the boundless form 
of ^e Supreme. 

The Furious continue the tradition. The Supreme, which 
is essentially one, according to Vii^u PurSnn^ assumes the 
name of Brahmi at the time of creation, of Vi?nu while 
maintaining it, and of Siva at the time of destruction.* It 
is said that the apostle Thomas arrived in India in a.d. 52 , 
and the Syrian Christians of Malabar claim to have de¬ 
scended from Christians converted by St. Thomas- The 
other account that their Christianity came from Nestorian 
missionaries is resented by them.^ Eusebius ( a . d . 264-340) 
in his Ecclesiastical History^ writes that Pantainos, who was 
sent to India to preach the Gospel of Christ, ‘found that the 
Gospel according to Matthew had been introduced before 
his arrival, and was in the hands of some of the natives who 
acknowledged Christ'.* Many scholars hold that by India 
in this passage is meant Southern Arabia, There is a tradi¬ 
tion in Malabar chat in the middle of the fourth century the 
‘Katholikos of the East' sent a merchant, Thomas of Jeru¬ 
salem, to Malabar. Possibly this Thomas was the real 
founder of the Church who introduced Syrian customs. 
When in the fourth century the Sassanid Emperor of Persia 
began a cruel persecution of the Christians, 'a number of 
them with Bishops and Clergy fled to the more tolerant 
Hindu princes on the Western coast of India’.* There are 
copper plates now in Kottayam granted by the king of 
Cranganore, which confer on Christians privileges or the 
highest caste and freedom of worship. The first Christian 

^ bnhfflavi^sufivibhidbflni 

ca asnjilKia yflfi bbag^vln oka evs janSrduuh. 

* 'Wo i&usc leave the apostolic origin of MaUbar Chiirtianlty as a very 
doubdul legend' (Adrian Fortescuef Tie Lesser Eesterss Ciurcits 

p. 3 56). 5 V. to. 

* M'Crindle, Asseienl India (1902), p. 214. 

* Adiian Fortescoe, The Lesser Eaitera Cisttries (1913), p. 358, 
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Church in Travancore was built by generous grants from the 
Hindu king. 

Two races of Jews, white and dark, have for long been 
established on the south-west coast of India and recwved 
charters granting them freedom of worship from the Hindu 
princes.* Referring to these charters to the Christians and 
the Jews, Dr. Fortcscue writes: ‘both are interesting proofs 
of the characteristic tolerance of liindu kings’.* 

Saihkara (eighth century a.d.) is said to have re-estab¬ 
lished six different religious cults {^anmaiauhafanScdrjd). 
To the dogmatic mind Sathkara would seem to be either 
hypocritical, believing in nothing, or essentially lacking in 
the quality of faith which for some absolutely excludes the 
possibility of holding two or more religions to be equally 
valid. Sartikara did not believe in a god who denied the 
existence of his rivals. According to BS^a’s Harsaearitay in 
the retreat of Di\^aramitra were assembled Jains, Bud¬ 
dhists, materialists, followers of the different philosophies 
andtheistic beliefo. Yuan Chwang relates that tong Harsa 
installed statues of Buddha, Sun-god, and Siva. This non- 
dogmatic altitude has persisted In Hindu religious history. 
Bilvamahgala writes: ‘Undoubtedly I am a follower of Siva, 
I.et there be no doubt of that nor of my due meditation of 
the five-lettered text sacred to Siva. Nevertheless my mind 
constantly revels In recalUne the picture of the beautiful face 
of the child Knnity beloved of the gopi maidens.Appaya 
Diksita says: ‘I do not find any difference in essence between 
&va the lord of the world and Vis^u the spirit of the uni¬ 
verse. Yet my devotion is given to Siva.’^ 

‘ Adaiic Joarfia/, N.S., vol, vi, pp. ^ 14 . 

* TJit Utter Eailera Churehes, p, 363. 

> iaivav«>«m na khalu tarn 

paftc3k|ari japapars nitarlm tathSpi 
cere niadJyaaatSi^kusQmavabhbam 
sxnertnaztam unarati gopavadbukiioram. 

* tnaheivare va jagatf m adbJfrare 
JaxLirdaae vl jagidantarstmaai 
aa vastubbeda pratipadr uu axe 
tathspi bbaJeds aniiienduiekhare. 

The oneness of the three |ods BrahmS, Vj^riu, and &va is brought out by the 
myatk symbol Aum, where A reptesentt Vi?9U> U and M Brahmfl. 
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The followers of Zoroastrianism, when they were expelled 
from their country owing to Mohammadan persecution, took 
shelter in India and to-day they are found nowhere else.* 
They are said to have landed in Sanjan about the year a.d. 
716, and the first fire temple was built there through the 
assistance of the Hindu ruler. While the Parsecs came as 
fugitives; the Muslims and the Christians came as con¬ 
querors. 

The Hindu attitude to Islam was again the same one of 
toleration, 

T'he people [of Calicut] are infidels^ consequently I [Abdul Razak, 
Ambassador from the court of Persia about the middle of the fifteenth 
century] consider myself in an enemy’s country, as the Mohammadans 
condder everyone who has nor received the Qur’an. Yer I admit that 
I meet with perfect toleration, and even favour; we have two mosques 
and are allo^^ to pray in public.’^ 

Though the religions of Islam and Christianity by their 
militant attitude occasionally provoked similar developments 
in Hinduism, its prevailing note continues to be one of 
understanding and acceptance of the bona fides of other 
faiths. Rlmakrsjia experimented with different faiths, tested 
them in his own person to find out what is of enduring 
worth in them. He meditated on the Qur’Sn and practised 
the prescribed rites. He studied Christianity, and lived like 
a Christian anchorite. Buddha, Christ, and Krsija, he de¬ 
clared, were forms of the Supreme and they are not all. The 
monks of the RSmakrsoa Order join in any worship which 
is pure and noble and celebrate the birthdays Krsjja, 
Christ, and Buddha. Ram Mohan Roy instructs that the 
Brahmo SamaJ should be a universal house of prayer open 
to all men without distinction of caste or colour, race or 
nation. Over the door of Ssntiniketan, the home of the 
Tagores, runs an inscription, not only ‘In this place no image 
is to be adored’, but also ‘And no man’s faith is to be 
despised*. Gandhi says: Tf I were asked to define the Hindu 

* ‘The Peroan or Pawi ftigitivcs, after under|oin| namerouj hardships and 
nearly jocuniog desiraction ncceeded in gaining rhe shores of India, where 
the righo of shelter aad tenlement were conceded by a Hindu ruler’ {Hutery 
gf ti< PenU, by Karaka (1864). voL i, p. xv). 

* Murray, biumriti and Travfls in Atia, voL ii, p. ao, 
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creed, I should simply say: Search after truth through non¬ 
violent means. A man may not believe in God and still call 
himself a Hindu. Hinduism is a relentless pursuit after 
truth.'* Hinduism is ‘the religion of truth. Truth is God, 
Denial of God we have known. Denial of truth we have not 
known/* He wrote recently in the Harijan: T believe in 
the Bible as I believe in the Gia. I regard all the great 
faiths of the world as equally true with my own. It hurts 
me to see any one of them caricatured as they arc today by 
their own followers.’ For a true Hindu there are few places 
dedicated to God in which he may not silently worship, few 
prayers in which he may not reverently join. 

As a result of this tolerant attitude, Hinduism itself has 
become a mosfuc of almost all the types and sta^s of reli¬ 
gious aspiration and endeavour. It has adapted itself with 
infinite grace to every human need and it has not shrunk 
from the acceptance of every aspect of God conceived by 
man, and yet preserved its unity by interpreting the different 
historical forms as modes, emanations, or aspects of the 
Supreme. 

ir 

No country and no religion have adopted this altitude 
of understanoing and appreciation of other faiths so persis¬ 
tently and consistently as India and Hinduism and its off¬ 
shoot of Buddhism. What is this attitude due to? Is it a 
matter of charity or indifference or policy? The cynicism 
of Gibbon is well known: ‘The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world were all considered 
by the people as equally true, by the philosophers as 
equally false, and by the magistrates as equally useml.’ The 
atn«st Julius Caesar and the agnostic Tiberius represent 
the attitude of indifference of the Roman patrician society. 
The modern critic would say that men so well placed as me 
aristocrats of Roman society did not need any divine assist¬ 
ance. !t is the serfs and the slaves, who are expected to 
carry out meekly the commands of the rich and the powerful, 
that require the aid of gods. A Tiberius could say, 'Let the 

• Toung Imha, 24 Apnl 1924. 

» Cmtmf^rary hJia PiiUfepij. ed- by Ridlukrijbnan and Muirhwd 
(1936), p. ax. 
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gods attend to their own affairs/ But the suffering masses 
sunk in misery and servitude who were 'without hope in this 
world' must be provided with another world in which they 
can lay their hopes. It is religion that is disbelieved by the 
classes and forc^ on the masses that provokes the remark 
of Karl Marx that 'religion is the soul of soulless conditions, 
the heart of a heartless world, the opium of the people’.* It 
is the cry of despair wrung out of innumerable suffering 
souls to whom all earthly happiness is a dream. 

The Hindu attitude is not the outcome of scepticism, 
which despairs of ever reaching any stable truth. If the most 
we can hope for is a relative truth, a provisional hypothesis, 
we cannot claim finality or absoluteness for any view. Where 
nothing is certain, nothing matters. Where there is no depth 
of conviction, tolerance is easy to attain. If we are impressed 
by our common ignorance, we may be bound together even 
though it may be in a feeling or despair, Some modern 
sceptics who look upon religious views as wish fulfilments 
reveal our kinship with one another In our deepest needs. 

The man of faith, whether he be Hindu or Buddhist, 
Muslim or Christian, has certainty, and yet there is a differ¬ 
ence between the two pairs.* The attitude of the cultivated 
Hindu and the Buddhist to other forms of worship is one of 
sympathy and reject, and not criticism and contempt for 
their own sake, This friendly understanding is not incon¬ 
sistent with deep feeling and thought. Faith for the Hindu 
does not mean dogmatism. He does not smell heresy in 
those who are not entirely of his mind. It is not devotion 
that leads to the assertive temper, but limitation of outlook, 
hardness, and uncharity. While full of unquestioning belief, 
the Hindu is at the same time devoid of harsh judgement. It 
is not historically true that in the knowledge of truth there 
is of necessity great intolerance. 

* Critieim Piiluepiy 9/Lera. 

* Couot H«nszxin Ke>«rlin| wrlKt: ‘The orthodox Cblsrkn in hh pre- 
rampdoc, which makes him beUeve That dogma in itself embodies salvadon, 
wants to convert, coSie ftte everyone who hu a difierecc faith, and in 
the meantime he despises them. I have never met a Hindu who did not 
helieve absoiurel7 in some form of dogma, but on the other hand, I have not 
met one who wanted to convert anybody, or who despised anyone because 
ofhii aupeiatitioa' {Tk TravtlDiary e/a PM/asafkr (1915)* '"oL i, p. tt)z). 
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III 

When the Roman Empire had brought under one rule 
the multitudinous peoples of western Asia, north Afri^ 
and southern and middle Europe, it did not interfere with 
their belicfe and practices unless it suspected political danger. 
In the West, toleration prevailed in many periods, but it is 
traceable to intellectual curiosity and more often to polidcal 
expediency. Consideration for others is a quality of a cul¬ 
tivated mind. The wisdom of the Athenians, of whom 
Pericles said, ‘Wc listen gladly to the opinions of others and 
do not turn sour faces on those who disagree with us’, is 
the product of the good breeding of the mind. The Greeks 
inherited a tradition of gods and rites which they adopted 
for the stability of the State. They welcomed other goas so 
long as the security of the State was unaifccted. ‘This 
stranger also, I suppose, prays to the Immortals,’ says Peisi- 
stratus in the Odysseyy ‘since all men have need or gods.’* 
Xenophon observes! ‘That religion is true for each man 
which is the religion of his own country.'^ The Greek 
temper recogniaeJ religious duty, but did not impose reli¬ 
gious doctrine. The political bias, however, led to occasional 
intolerance. The Roman magistrates, according to Gibbon, 

‘encouraged die public f.'^civals which humanise the manners of the 
people. Tlicy managed the arts of divination as convenient instru¬ 
ments of policy I and they respected a$ the firmest bond of society the 
useful persua»on that, either in this or a future life, the crime of per¬ 
jury is most assuredly punished by the avenging gods. But whilst they 
acknowledged the general advantages of religion, they were convinced 
that the various modes of worship contributed alike to the same salu¬ 
tary purposes} and that in every country the form of superstition 
which had received the sanction of time and experience was die best 
ad^ted to the climate and to its inhabitants.** 

In the second century a.d. a great emperor persecuted 
Christianity not so much out of love for God as for reasons 
of State. 

The Roman Senate sanctioned in 204 b.c. the orgiastic 
performances of the Great Mother of the gods which were 

< iii. 48. * Mtm. Iv. 3. 26. 

* Decline oni Fall o/Reme, li. 
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introduced into Rome from Phrygia. The mystery religions 
of Isis, of Michra, of Cybele were established in the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean. Greek philosophy made itself 
felt in Rome soon after the close of the second Punic war, 
and Stoicism vas the result. In man dwells the world reason 
and we all are, in the striking phrase of Epictetus, ‘fragments 
of God’. The Stoic teaching fitted admirably the religious 
practice of the Roman Empire. If the whole cosmos is 
animated by the universal reason, every part of it is alive, 
and we can discern among the different cults the worship 
of the one Supreme. 

‘There is onesupreme god,' said Maximus of Madaura, Vlio is, as it 
were, the God and mighty father of all. The powers of the deity, 
diffused through the universe which he has made, wc worship urvier 
many names, as we are all ignorant of his (rue name. Thus it happens 
that while in diverse supplications we approach separated as it were 
certain parts of the Divine being, we arc seen in reality to be the 
worshippers of him in whom ail these prt$ arc one.’* 

The British government in India desires to offend no 
creed and give no advantage, as ftr as that Is possible, to 
its own ofilcial religion. It is anxious to hold the scales even 
though it is difficiJt,to say whether it has always been suc¬ 
cessful. The Hindu Wew is not motived by any considera¬ 
tions of political expediency. It is bound up with its religion 
and not its policy. 

zv 

It is not a mere concession to human imperfection, a vague 
sentiment for human weakness and sympathy with human 
error, that makes the Hindu shrink from imposing his views 
on others. If men feel safe and cosv in their little religious 
dug-outs, it is not for us to pull them out, though It is a 
matter for rejoicing that we remain outsidci such is not the 
Hindu view. 

V 

The Hindu attitude is based on a definite philosophy of 
life which assumes that religion is a matter of personal 
rcalizadon. Creeds and dogmas, words and symbols have 
only an instrumental value, Their function is to aid the 
I Estlic Carp«At«r, Cmparativt Religien (1916), p. 
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growth of spirit by supplying supports for a task that is 
strictly personal. Spirit is free being, and its life consists in 
breaking free from conventions and penetrating into true 
being. The formless blaze of spiritual life cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in human words. We tread on air so thin and rare 
chat we do not leave any visible footprints. He who has 
seen the real is lifted above all narrowness, relativities, and 
contingencies. When we are anchored in spirit we are re¬ 
leased, in the words of the Imitaiion^ from a multitude of 
opinions. Authority is no longer binding, and ritual is no 
longer a support. The name by which we call God and the 
rite by which we approach Him do not matter much. Karl 
Heim declares that for the mystic, 'at the peak of ecstatic 
experience, all thoughts of the person of Jesus are lost and 
the soul sinks into the ocean of the divine unutterable'.’ The 
sense of the present reality of God and the joy of His in¬ 
dwelling make the mystic indifferent to all questions of 
history. Toleration is the homage which the finite mind 
pays to the inexhaustibility of (he Infinite. 

Only in the experience of the greatest contemplatives do 
we have the pure apprehension of the Absolute, the utter 
surrender of the creature to the uncreated spirit- The use 
of symbols and images is forced on us by our nature. Our 
thinking and feeling are intimately related to the world of 
things in which we five. By reference to things that are seen 
we give concrete form to the intuition of the reality that is 
unseen. Symbolism is an essential part of human life,* the 
only possible response of a creature conditioned by time arid 
space to the timeless and spaceless reality. Whether we pin 
our faith to stocks and stones or abstract thoughts and 
notions we are using concrete symbols which are impoverish¬ 
ments of the Supreme. In the fetish we have in a crude form 
the reinforcement of beliefs by the use of symbolic objects, 
and it persists even in the highest forms of faith. The 
highest symbols arc only symbols, signs of an enduring 

' Spirit and Tnth, p. loS- 

* Cf. Whitehead: ‘Maokind, it awnis, has W find a sycabyl m order w 
express ioelf. Indeed, expression is lymbolisia . -. Symbolism is no mere idle 
fancy or corrupt degeneration, it is inherent in the very texture of human 
life. Lanpage ioelf is lymbolijm’ {Synr^iM (1928), p. 23). 
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reality which is larger than man^s conception or picture of 

it. St. Thomas observes: 

Tc IS agreed chat whatever is received into anything is therein after 
the mode of the recipient; and consequently the likeness of the divine 
essence impressed on our intellect will be according to the mode of our 
intellect: and the mode of our intellect falls short of a perfect reception 
of the divine likeness; and the lack of perfect likeness may occur in as 
many ways as unlikcness may occur/‘ 

A system of dogma is nothing less than a closed circle whose 
more or less narrow limits are determined by the mental 
scope of its authors, A temporal and finite form of Syrnhol¬ 
ism cannot be regarded as unique, definitive, and absolute. 

Though each social group has its symbols and rites, its 
vision of an ideal society, its City of God in which citizenship 
is open to all members of the group, we cannot attribute 
finality to that with which we happen to be femiliar. Truth 
is always greater than man’s reach; there is more in God 
than we know. The seers speak of the 'Divine Dark’, and 
their reverent agnosticism is a more fitting attitude than the 
flippant vulgarity with which some dogmatists speak of divine 
mysteries. The Divine Reality is determined by a number 
of intellectual co-ordinates; and their justification is in those 
rare moments when the veil is lifted and we catch a glimjise 
of the Absolute. There are many possible roads from time 
to eternity and we need to choose one road. 

Growth in religion is a vital process. We start with a 
limited aspect, and if we steadily and vnth faith pursue it 
we get to the immeasurable reality. The doctrine we adopt 
and the philosophy we profess do not matter any more than 
the language we speak and the clothes we wear, The fol¬ 
lowing texts, which can easily be multiplied, bear out this 
fact; 

'Many names have been given to the Absolute by the learned for 
practical purposes such as Law, Self, Truth.’ 

Tt is called Person by the Sirhkhya thinkers, Brahman by the 
VecUntinS) pure and simple consdousness by the VijflSnavidins, 
fiunya by the Nihilists, the Illuminator by the worshippers of the Sun. 

It is also called the Spe&ker, the Thinker, the Enjoyer of actions and 
the Doer of them.’ 

* Sumaa Tito/egiea, iif, q. 92, i. i. 
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‘Siva for the worshippers of Siva, and Time for those who believe 
in Time alone/* 

The Bkagavatd says: 

‘Just as one substance with many qualities becomes manifold 
through the apprehension of the senses working in different ways, 
even so the one supreme is conceived in different ways through 
different scriptural tradittans.’* 

For the peace of a religious soul it is not necessary that 
its insight be perfect, but its faith must be sure. We need 
not be all-knowing, but wc cannot remain in doubt of our 
own belief According to the B/i<ixnvn<iprai even those who 
worship other gods (anyadfvaKih), ancestral deities, ele¬ 
mental powers, if they do so with faith, then their faith is 
justified, for the Divine accepts every form conceived by the 
worshipper. Look at the attitude of Jesus to the Roman 
centurion: T have not found so great foith, no, not in Israel.‘ 
Any one who lives in the spirit of profundity, of absolute 
inner sincerity, will gain in spiritual stature. Luther refers 
to it in the hargir Catechim : 

'Only the faith and trust of the heart make either God or Idol. If 
your foith and trust are right and sincere, you have the true God, and 
conversely—if your foith and trust are and wrong, you have not 

the true God; for these two, God and faith belong together, and must 
bo joined.’ 

The Danish thinker Kierk^aard says: 

‘If one who lives in the midst of Christianity goes into God's House 
—the true God’s House—with the true Idea of God in his mind and 
prays but prays in untruth^ and If another who lives in a heathen 
country prays, but with a whole-souled passion for infinity, although 
his eye rests on an Idol; where then is more truth? The one man 
’ ... rtsm £cn^ parunbrahml nfyim itySdikl budhaih 
kilpita vyavehlracthaai tuya samjhl mal^tmanah 
yib pumSn sSihkhyadndi^lQ^ brahma vedloUvldliUm 
vjjUnaoiltram vijiUoavidlin ekintanirmalam 
ya^ ifinyav2din8m ^uoyo bhtaako yo’rkatejasSm 
vakOmaJiartam bhokil drsfff kara sadtiva sab 
punish sirhkhyadnt^8m iivaro yogavadbam 
tivab ^ikali^Iaeam blkh kilaikavldinam... 

{gbgufJ/i/fia, iii. I. rz; iii- 5, 7« v. 8. 19.) 

* yathendriyaib prthagd>«rajh anhobahuguoairayah 
eko nineyare tadvad bbagavm iastravartmabhib (iu. 3a. 3$). 
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prays to God in truth, though he is worshipping ui idoU the other 
prays to the nue God in untruth and therefore in actual truth he 
worships an idol.** 

All sincere religious worship is a worship of the Supreme, 
who responds to every call to reach His unreachable 
heights. Even as we approach, so does the Divine receive. 

The Hindu welcomes even the atheist into his fold, for 
if the latter is earnest in his search for truth and gains a t^e 
inwardness, he will discover the inadequacy of his faith. 
Theism and atheism, however antithetic they may seem to 
be, are equally plausible only at the superficial intellectual 
level. 

No formula, however comprehensive, has absolute value 
for itself alone. It has to be accepted so long as it creates 
for those who use it a true path for spiritual life. Its value 
lies in its suggestive quality, its power to invoke or express 
the mysterious. If the most childish creations are accepted 
by the Hindu, it is because he sees in them the effort of man 
to respond to the unseen spirit. One*s religiousness is to be 
measured not by one’s theological affirmations but by the 
degree to which one brings forth the fruits of the spirit. 
Who can deny that the great scene of the quiet and glorious 
martyr-death of Socrates is of immortal value? If the pagan 
world produces characters full of love and piety, we cannot 
say that any one religion contains all the truth or goodness 
that exist. The Psalmist exclaims: This is the gate of the 
Lord: the righteous enter into it.’ ‘Of a truth, said the 
amazed St Peter, *I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that fcareth Him, and work- 
cth righteousness, is accepted of Him.’* The kind Samaritan 
is a believer in God according to Jesus’ declaration: ‘He 
that doeth the Will of God, the same is my brother and my 
sister and my mother.’ The damnatory clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Creed are in direct opposition to the simple deter¬ 
mination of discipleship which Jesus laid down. We must 
judge religious men, not by what they say, but by what 
they do. Even the animistic religions which establish the 
kinship of man with life and the fertility cults are to be 

* See Allen, Kiaitgaari: Uis Life oTti Tkei^ht (19^5), p> 149. 

* AcB z. 54. 
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judged, not by the theories and opinions they express, but 
by me habits and practices they stimulate. If they help their 
followers to combat the individualistic tendency and over¬ 
come the dangers of selfishness, they may not have elevation 
of thought or sentiment, but they do show evidence of a 
power at work.* 

M. Jaccjues Maritain raises the question of those outside 
the Christian fold who bear witness to authentic mystical 
experience and spiritual life, and observes: 

'Everything lends as co dunk that sudi caiics Jc exist, for we know 
that the unhnpthud, though they lack the seal of unity and cannot 
participate by virtue of the Cliurch In the proper work of the Church, 
which is d^c continuity of rGdemprion,may nevertlicless receive without 
knowing it tliat supernatural life which is the divine Ufe blood in the 
veins of the Church and the direction of the Spirit which guides tlte 
Church i may belong invisi bly to the Ch urch of Christ, and h ave sancti¬ 
fying grace and so Ecological feith and the infused virtues.' 

Again: 

'Because there is a flock the Shepherd who leads it is also the guide 
of those "other sheep" who, without knowing him, have also received 
of his plenitude and who have not yet heard his voice. Because she has 
received the deposit of revelation in its integrity the Church permits us 
to honour wheresoever they may be the scattered fragments of that 
ruvuiation. The saints who belong to the invisible Church enable us to 
recognise their fer-off brothers who are Ignorant of her and who 
belong to her invisibly: St. John of the Cross enables us to do justice to 
R2makx?na.’* 

No theory which has held the minds of men for centuries 

* Cf. Matthew Arnold’s lines on Progress: 

Children of men [ The unseen power whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind. 

Hath looked on no religion scomfoUy 
That man did ever find. 

Which has not taught weak wills bow much they can! 

Which has not fah'a on the dry heart like rain? 

Which has not cned to sunk, self-weary man: 

Thou must be born again! 

’ Tig Degreei 0/KimoUdpt E .T. (193 7), pp. 3 3 6,3 38. Cf. ‘AH aothentic 
mysdeism which has develop^ In non-^nsdan countries, should be regarded 
as a fruit of the same supernatural life, that supernatural life which Christ, 
sovereignly generous in hsi gifts, communicates to those souls of good wjU who 
do not visibly belong to his dock' (Ibid., p. 3^7). 
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E reducing results that make for pure and devoted living can 
e wholly devoid of truth. The emphasis on the goal of 
spiritual life bound together worshippers of many different 
types and saved the Hindus from spiritual snobbery. 

it is argued that this or that religion has been an instru¬ 
ment of greater progress, and so has higher truth. It is 
represented as the power of a superior type of civilization. 
It is difficult to determine what constitutes the content of 
progress or superiority. Assuming that we can do so, it is 
difficult to say whether the progress of any peoj^lc is due to 
their practice or repudiation or religion.* Christianity Is no 
doubt the religion of Europe and America, which have to¬ 
day the leadership of the world, but can it be said that their 
progress is due to the incorporation of Christian principles 
m their society? The Ethiopians were Christianized earlier 
than many European races: but the blessing of civilization 
and progress th^ had not had until recently^ I'/fficiency is 
the quality in wliich the West is supreme. It has worked 
out methods of increased efficiency in agriculture and in¬ 
dustries, in economic affairs and political administration. It 
has organized efficiently the stores of goodwill and com¬ 
passion by means of educational institutions, hospitals, and 
missions to the East. It has sent out to the non-Christian 
world devoted men and women, specially trained for their 
tasks, mainly to transplant there a faith, but also to alleviate 
human suffering and improve material conditions of life. 
But is this efficiency the expression of religion? Does it 
follow that we have the best religion simply because we have 
the most efficient military machine ? Oragain, are we to adopt 
the maxim of Patriarch Jacob: ‘ If the Lord will give me foM 
to eat and raiment to put on, then shall the lx>rd be my 
God.* Is God a mere accessory to our needs? The New 
Testament tells us that it is not possible to serve both God 
and Mammon, and yet we are told that material prosperity 
is the chief criterion of success, that material rewards mean 
moral virtues. Wealthy people imagine that their wealth is 
a sign of God’s fovour, wAile poverty is a sign of moral turpi- 

‘ The late Mr. G. Lowm Diekinsdn wrltei: The Weaiecn naciciu have 
never really been Chrhiian!’ (Sftoy on lie Chi/ifanm of India, Chine and 
7 e;M»Ci9i4),p. 15). 
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tudc. We miss the true spirit of religion if we recommend 
it on account of its secular advantages. This ceaseless 
bribery has nothing in common with the religion which aims 
at saving the soul, even though we may lose the world. 
Spiritual goods are not to be confused with the world’s cur¬ 
rency. Plotinus says with great wisdom: ’If a man seeks 
from the good life anything beyond itself, it is not the good 
life that he is seeking.* As students of history, we admire 
the great empires with their palaces and pyramids. What 
could have seemed more enduring, more real, more impres¬ 
sive than Babylon and Nineveh, Athens and Rome.^’ Where 
are they to-day Again, the dominant peoples of the world 
centuries ago worshipped other gods. If pagan Greece was 
great, does it follow that the gods of Olympus deserved 
worship? Let us frankly recognize that the efficiency of a 
religion is to be judged by the development of religious 

S iahtjes such as quiet confidence, inner calm, gentleness of 
e spirit, love of neighbour, mercy to all creation, destruc¬ 
tion of tyrannous desires, and the aspiration for spiritual 
freedom, and there are no trustworthy statistics to tell us that 
these qualities are found more in efficient nations.* 

If we are honest, we will admit that there arc defects in 
the Hindu, the Buddhist, and the Christian societies as they 
are, and none can be regarded as satisfactory. But we delude 
ourselves into thinkii^ that defects of our society are peri¬ 
pheral while those ofothers are central to their religions. 
The former can be remedied by a stricter adherence to 
its principles, while the latter can be set right only by an 

* Mr. Bibbitt writes: ‘Ii ii difiicgJt re iwdy the iBcienl recorda without 
being convinced thet Buddht and many of hu earlier followers were not ia 
theory merely but in fact eainiJy.... If I had indeed to give an opm«W I 
should say, with a full sense of my own u well a» of the prodigious 

difficulty of holding the balance even in comparisons of this hind, chat Bud¬ 
dhism haj had as many saints as Chrbuanity and chat it has, moreover, been leas 
marred than Christianity by intolerance and fanaticism’ (Os Beiaj Crfgtipe 
(1932), p. xixiii). Cf. Charles Zliot, who affirms that ‘iris clearly absurd 
for Europe u a whole to pose as a <juaZi 5 ed Instructor in humanity and 
dviliution’. He writes: ‘If Buropeaiu have any superiority over Asiatics it 
lies in practical science, finance and administration, not in thought or art. 
Their gifts arc authority and power to oigsnise: in other respects ihdr 
•uperiori^ is imaginary' (HMuism and Budikim, vol. 1 (1921), pp. xevi 
and xcviii.). 
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abandonment of their central prindplcs. ‘If Christianity 
were only true-to itself it could transform the world; unless 
Hinduism is splendidly untrue to itself, as one must hope 
it will be, its world wll remain to the end unredeemed!’* 
How certain we are of the truth of our op in ions 1 There U 
no worse prejudice than a belief in one's own inerrancy. 

Unfortunately Christian religion inherited the Semitic 
creed of the 'jealous God' in the view of Christ as the only 
begotten son of God’, and so could not brook any rival near 
the throne.* When Europe accepted the Christian religion, 
in spite of its own broad humanism, it accepted the fierce 
ititoferance which is the natural result of belief in 'the truth 
once for all delivered to the saints’. Finality of conviction 
ea^ly degenerates into the spirit of fanaticism, autocratic, 
over-positive, and bloodthirs^. It is terribly nervous of free 
thinking and puts down by force all deviations from ortho- 

* Mtcnicol, Is Cirisihstiiy Vnifnef (1936), p. 5 ». H« writw: 'Chroli«n 

have produced, and indeed in tKc wme of ChriMianity, 

duns$ even more biceful than ihe pariah village of India. Bui if ihat cm U 
affirmed to be ik very offspring of the sprit of Hinduism, as that which, by u» 
nature, drains life of all stgmficance and poisons its springs, whereas on the 
other hand the gross and evil things that Qristians have ftshioned flout the 
whole purpose and challenge of their &irh, then the choice between the two 
types of reJigion may be in fact a choice between what is false and what is 
true, between ihe type of religion that denies ihe values that ennch bfe and 
that which seeks to conserve them* (p. dy). ^ . 

Dr Macnicol here disiinguishei between the true teaching of Christfeiuty 
and its actual practice, what Professor H. Frick caDs the Gospel and Oiris- 
tiaaity He writes: ‘Other teligiwi P«t us lo shame by their supenofiQ» in 
many directions. They oftr examples of deep religious earnesinesa, of willing 
sacrifice for their faith, of noble life, of devout diKipline wjthin the com- 
manity, which strike us Chiiatians dumb. Our atgumeno brttk down 
because oor example is shown up in its true colours aa the vain work of man, 
incapable of bearing witne». This feilure, which is a fact of eap&ricnce, 
domStfirales beyond a doubt that the theoretical separation between Chris¬ 
tianity and the Gospel discuaed above is right' Gosff/, Christianity and 
psier Faiths (1938), p. 5i). If Chrisdanity is different from the Gospel, may 
not ether reiiions be different from their ideals? If other ^ths are able to 
develop spiritual ^iiulides ‘which strike us Christiana dumb’, is there any need 
for ousting them? 

* ‘Though we or an angel from heaven should preach any gospel other than 
that which we preached, let him be anathema.' ‘In no ocher name Is there aal- 
vaiion, for neither is there any other name under heaven that is given among 
men wherein we must be saved.’ 
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doxy. Whatever is in conflict with the closed dogma is said 
to be unscriptural and therefore false. Evolution is an error 
and witch-burning a duty- Ancient ignorance is sanctified 
as revealed truth. The disease of dogmatism, whether in 
religion or politics or social thoi^ht, is inimical to human 
freedom and progress. The non-Communists in Russia, the 
non-Fascists in Italy, the Jews and Socialists in Germany, are 
treated in the same spirit in which the orthodox Churches 
treated the Dissenters and the Nonconformists.^ 

The modern persecutors who are endeavouring to stamp 
out all religion, as in Russia, or change its nature, as in 
Germany, arc repeating the old specious arguments which 
not long ago hai wide assent among religious people.* For 
more than fifteen hundred years Christians have been ready 
and eager to persecute those who do not share their particular 
brand of faith. They are ready to adopt a competitive fight¬ 
ing spirit and carry on a crusade against atheistical Russia 
as against the theistic Islam in the twelfth century. If the 
Bolshevists adopt similar measures in the interests of thdr 

' Speaking of Alhinasioi, the founder of one kind of orthodoiy, Dr. 
Stanley aaya: *It is a term which implies to a certain extent, narrowncas and 
fixedness, perhaps even hardnees €if intellect, and deadness of feeling: at limes 
rancorous animoaty. His invective* against the Ariani prove how fist even a 
heroic soul can be betrayed by party spirit and the violence of the limes. 
Amongst hh favourite epithet* for them are: deviU, antichrisis, maniacs, Jews, 
pciyilieisi}, atheitti, dogs, wolves, lions, hares, chatnclcoos, hydras, eels, 
cutrleiish, gnats, beetles, leeches. There may be cases where such language is 
jutcifiable but as a general rule and with all respect for him who oses it, this 
style of controversy can be mentioned, as a warning only, not as in example 
(Lettuni e» tie Hiitorj 0/ tie Eastern Ciurei, by A- P. Stanley (1862), 
pp. 24^7). 

* Kulgentlus (a.o. $eo) declares that ‘without a shadow of doubt, all Jews, 
heretics and schismatics will go into eternal fire'. Even the gentle St. Loub 
could say: T^e best answer that a layman can make to a contentious Jew ia 
to run his sword into him as far as it will go.' Luther despaired of the salvation 
of Zwingli when he heard that the Swiss reformer pictured heaven as ‘an 
assembly of all the saintly, the heroic, the faithful and the virtuous’ lite 
Aiisudes, Socrates, and Caro. Macaulay describes the Catholic theory in 
W(^s: ‘I am in the right and you are in the wrong. When you ate the 
stronger, you ought to tolerate me, for it Is your du^ to tolerate truth: But 
when I em the stronger, I shall persecute you, for it is my duty to peisecuie 
error.’ One is reminded of the comment made during the World War by a 
chaplain to a colleague of another denommation: ‘You and I are serving the 
same Muter: you b your way, and 1 In His.' 
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version of the truth, we cannot say that they are impelled by 
a fanaticism while our conduct is governed by a philosophy. 
If we defend persecution in the name of the highest truth 
entrusted to us, there can be no logical objection to the per¬ 
secution of all religions in the interests of atheism. The 
truth is that no doctrine becomes sounder, no truth truer, 
because it takes the aid of force. Bishop Barnes expresses 
the root of the matter when he says: 

'In spice of the thousand instances in which it can be justidcJ from 
the Old Testament, net withstanding diat it scums the natural product 
of the deepest piety, true though it may be diatsiitcu the time of Con¬ 
stantine it has been practised by every great brancli of the ChriMtian 
Church, persecution in however mild a form, is usually bodi a mistake 
and a crime. It is a mistake because it so rarely succeed.^ Jt is a crime 
because In the name of virtue you uncltaln the baser pa^iinm of 
mankind.'^ 

History and geograply, time and place affect our natural 
and spiritual existence. Ideas do not come to birth in vatuo. 
Their growth is moulded by the kind of mind that thinks 
them and the conditions in which they arc thought, even as 
the plants and animals of a particular geographical area are 
determined by the physical conditions, soil, climate, See. 
After all, our obligation to our religion or nation is not 
general^ a matter of will or choice but one of blind fate or 
herd iniection.^ If the Hindu chants the Vedas on the banks 

' R«rs£cuuon is not olwajs uiuueecWal. It drove out Chrisiisnicy from 
North Airin. The AIbi|ense9 were crushed by it It bankhed from Spain 
every vod|e of Protesamdim. Lecky tells us that the essential cailioHciiy of 
France was due mainly to the miSMcre of $t. Barrholomew’i Day and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The sword of (he Christian converted 
thousands to the faith and streagthened (he power of rho Church against the 
heresies rhat threatened her. 

* S^/d Sufi e Fai/i Offendf, p, xzvij. 

* Cf. Tolstdh letter to the painter Jan Siyki, reprinted Id Lt TMtafiie 
(d Jan. t^i i): "The doetnite cf Jesus is to me only one of the beautiful doc- 
Tzioes which we have received from the ancient civilisations of Egypt, Israel, 
Hindustan. China, Greece. The two great principles of Jesus: the love of 
God, that is, of absolute perfection, and the love of one’s neighbour, that is, 
of all men without dlstincdoD, have been preached by all the sages of the 
world.... I have no predilection ibr Christianity. If I have been particularly 
attrac ted by the teaching of Jesus it is {i) because I was born and lived among 
Christians and (a) because I have found a great spiritual joy in disentangling 
the pure doctrine from the astonishing falsification created by tho Churcha.’ 
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of the Ganges, if the Chinese meditates on the Analects, if 
the Japanese worships the image of Buddha, if the European 
is convinced of Christ’s mediatorship, if the Arab reads the 
Qur’an in his mosque, and i f the African bows down to a fetish, 
each one of them has exactly the same reason for his particular 
confidence. Each form of faith appeals In precisely the same 
way to the inner certitude and devotion of its followers- It is 
their deepest apprehension of God and God’s fullest revelation 
to them. The claim of any religion to validity is the fact that 
only through it have its followers become what they arc. They 
have grown up with it and it has become a part of their being. 

‘It is God’s countenance as revealed to usj it Is the way in which, 
being what we are, wc receive and react to, the revelation of God- It 
is binding upon us, and it brings us deliverance, It is final ^ uncon¬ 
ditional for us, bcause wc have nothing else, and because in what we 
have we can recognise the accents of divine voice. But this does 
not preclude the po»biltty that other racial groups, living under 
entirely different cultural conditions may experience their contact with 
the Divine life in quite a different way, and may themselves also 
possess a religion which has grown up with thc^ an^ from which they 
cannot sever themselves so long as they remain what they are. And 
they may quite sincerely regard this as absolutely valid for them, and 
give expreadon to this absolute validity according to the demands of 
their own religious feeling.’* 

The different creeds are the historical formulationsof the form¬ 
less truth. While the treasure is one and inviolable, the 
earthen vessel that contains it takes the shape and the colour 
of its time and enrironment. Everyr historical view is a pos¬ 
sible, perfect expression of the Divine, capable, not in spite 
of but because of its peculiarity, of leading us to the highest. 
The distinctiveness nas a special appeal to the group. Dr. 
Inge says that no Englishman can be a Roman Catholic: 
Santayana writes a commentary on this text: 

'If the Englishman likes to call himself a Guholic, it Is a fed like a 
thousand others, to which his inner man so seriously playful, is prone to 
lend itself. He may go over to Rome on a spiritual tour: but if he is 
converted really and becomes a Catholic at heart, he is no longer the 
man he was- Words annot measure the chasm which must hencefb^ 
separate him from everythlngat home. For a modem Englishman with 
freedom and experiment and reserve in his blood, to go over to Rome 
* Troclocb, Ms/iafi TAwgifii<)!$), pp. 26-7. 
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is essentially suicide: the inner man must succumb first. Such an 
Englishman might become a saint but only by becoming a foreigner.’ 
The change i$ not an organic one but a diaplacement of one 
nature by another. Religion is like the atring of a violin: 
if removed from its resonant body, it will give the wrong 
tone, if any., 

Even as human personality depends on the persistence of 
memory, social life depends on the persistence of tradition. 
Tradition is society's memory of its own past. If wc tear 
up the individual from his traditional roots he becomes 
abstract and aberrant. Those who believe in conversion look 
upon the historical process as a tyranny imposed on man 
from without, and assume that the choice of a religion is 
made by a process not different from spinning a coin. 
History is something organic, a phase of man’s terrestrial 
destiny as essential for him as memory is for personal 
identity. It is the triumph of memory over the spirit of 
corruption. To forget cur social past is to forget our descent. 
It would be, therefor^ as difficult to separate a man’s religion 
from the rest of his life as it would be to separate a vein of 
gold from the rock in which it is embedded. The Bhaga’oad^ 
^lS>, with a clear grasp of the historical, warns us against 
taking away the psychological comfort of people by un¬ 
settling their friths.» We are required to confirm the faith 
of others even though we may not have any share in it.* 
Human nature is not a clean slate, a blackboard on which 
we can scribble anything with a piece of chalk and then wipe 
it off with a sponge. It is a sensitive spirit in which subtlest 
impressions are recorded. We must Aave a clear notion of 
what it costs to produce a social order, maintain an equili¬ 
brium between freedom and stability, without which there 
is no decent life. As every religion aims at social cohesion, 
and gives it to a degree, to replace it by a rival religion is 

' iii. z6. 

* Robert Loots Stevenson once wrote to e Itdy ohnonary; ‘Forget wholly 
end for ever ellimall pruderies and remember tharyou cannot changean ca tfel 
feeLoge of right and wroog wlthouc what i$ practically murder. Barberotn'aa 
tbe7 maj seem, always bear them with patience, alwa)^ Judge them with 
gentleness, almys find in them soaie seed of good: see that you always develop 
them: remember that all you can do is to civilise the man in the line of his own 
civilisation, such as it is.’ 
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to be attempted with great caution. Besides, an outrage on 
others’ convictions cannot be a triumph for an 7 religion. It 
is not blind caprice that inclines us to prefer in religion 
symbols that are ancient, emblems that are moss-grown. 
Novelties may rouse our sense of curiosi^, but the deeper 
emotional levels are stirred by older impulses whose echoes 

S back to the childhood of the individual and the race. 

odernity mav bring new awakenings, but old memories 
rouse powerful dreams. The author of the Bha^ava4^S 
realized that the crudest of sensible images and the most 

E rimitive gestures of worship are means of apprehending the 
oly. Though none of these ideas, affections, and imagina¬ 
tions is adequate to the ineffable object of our worship, the 
discipline or religion demands that we should be willing to 
worship where we are and as we can. The different symbols, 
however remote from reality, wake up and nourish a rich 
religious experience. As a means of creative religion the 
native cult has an absolute advantage over any imported 
religion,* for a convert to a new religion feels an utter 
stranger to himself. He feels like an illegitimate child with 
no heritage, no link with the men who preceded him. What 
in other people is a habit or an instinct seems to be with him 
a pose or an affectation. There is no Inner development or 
natural progress to the new religion. It does not arise out 
of the old, but falls from one knows not where. 

Unfortunately, even as ffdth in one’s nation kills faith in 
mankind, faith in one religion seems to kill ^ith in others. 
The followers of each religion feel called upon to make their 
religion an article of export quite as much as Chinese porce- 
* Gandhi writes: the matter of religion 1 mast restrict mfselT to 1117 
ancestral religion; that Is, the use of my immediate luneundingt is religion. If 
I find my religion defective, I abcuid serve it by parJiyjng it of deilKts.’ He 
trid the Oirhittn missionaries: ‘it is do part of your cill, 1 aasore yoa, to tear 
up the lives of the people of the East by the roos* (C. F. Andrews, MakatmA 
GenihCs Idea*, p. 96). The Bmous tAthropoioght Filt'Rivers writes: The 

E oblic at home probably does not appreciate how strongly the majori^ of 
eld ethnographers, sympatbeciciUy anxious to lean all about the customs aod 
religion of the people and working in all parts of the world, have been driven, 
offeo against their iQolinationa, to the conclusion that Christian prceelytism 
has done irretrievable harm to native races by disintegrating their culture and 
to us also by the unrest and antagooism the process evokes* (Tic CUth of 
Cullurt and Conlecl of Raeei, p. 240). 
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lain or Japanese colour-prints. They would drive all souls 
into the same spiritual enclosure. They are unaware of the 
great loss to humanity which would follow the imposition of 
any common creed on all. The supersession of the different 
religious traditions would make this world into a poor place. 
Have we the right to destroy what we have not learnt to 
appreciate ? To drag into the dust what is precious to the soul 
of a people, what has been laboriously built up by the wis¬ 
dom of ages, is spiritual vandalism. Among the inspiring 
treasures of the human spirit is the memory of CJautaina the 
Buddha. Its hold over the imagination of millions of our 
fellow beings is immense; its inspiration to braver and nobler 
living for centuries is incalculable; its contributloii to the 
refining of the spirit of man and the humanizing of his social 
relations is impressive. And yet attempts arc made by men 
fighting under other flags, earnest lovers of their kind, no 
doubt, to destroy the memory of that great soul, to terminate 
his influence. We can only attribute it to blind prejudice, 
to pitiful ienorancc. A religion which can develop such 
hardness ofheart, which can look with equanimity on such 
a racial calamity, is hardly worth the name. ‘Think not', 
says Jesus, ‘that I come to destroy the law or the prophets: 
1 am not come to destroy but to fulfil.’* He tells us not to 
put out the smoking flax, not to break the bruised reed. 

As every religion is a living movement, no one phase or 
form of it can &y claim to finality. No historical religion 
can be regarded as truth absolute and changeless. After all, 
even man’s history on earth is inconsiderable when com¬ 
pared to the age of the oldest rocks, and the career of any 
particular religion is still less important if we judge by its 
age, and it is presumptuous to assume that in this short 
period we have arrived at truth absolute and final. 

We may assume that God is not only inalienably im¬ 
manent in man by virtue of his first creation, but is also 
energizing in him. He holds us by the roots of our being, 
however abandoned we may seem. He is everywhere sus¬ 
taining by His spirit the tottering footsteps of all mankind 
in its toil«>me ascent towards spiritual heights. We cannot 
rush nature, though we can help its actmties. If we are so 

‘ Matthew V. 17. 
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priggish as to atrip a religion of everything of sense and 
imagination instead of quietly awaiting tke stripping action of 
Goa» we may end by leaving nothing on which our sense- 
conditioned minds and passion-limited hearts can lay hold. 

Those who believe in an immanent Logos are obliged to 
admit the value of other feiths. While the apostles recog¬ 
nized the natural impulse in man to seek after God, and 
declared that the Divine is not without its witness in the 
minds of the heathens, they regarded the rites and beliefs 
of the Gentiles as the products of superstition and error. 
St. Paul had the contempt of the Hebrew prophets for the 
‘idols of the heathen’. Justin Martyr (a.d. i/o) held that 
those who lived with reason as Socrates and Heraclitus did 
were Christians. Clement of Alexandria maintained that 
philosophy was a paxdagogQS to bring the Greeks to Christ 
even as the Law was for the Jews. §t. Augustine held that 
all good men from the beginning of the fiuman race have 
Christ for their head. ^ 

This whole order of ideas derived from the Logos doctrine 
is wrecked by the Jewish inheritance. ’ For the Jcws Yahweh 
was the God, and all other gods were the gods of their 
enemies. The Jews were the chosen people who had their 
own system of laws and taboos. The great sin was to break 
the laws, desert their own true God, and go after others. 
For a religion like Hinduism, which emphasizes Divine 
Immanence, the chosen people embraces all mankind. If we 
have something to teach our neighbours we have also some¬ 
thing to learn from them. The Hindu sage is aware that 
the road to reality which he himself has taCen is altogether 
too steep and perhaps not easy to follow for the vast multi¬ 
tudes wko form the bulk of Hindu society and who yet have 
a sense of religion. They have their rights, too, though they 
cannot be expected to move at the pace of the enlightened, 
as they have not had his advantages. They must be led to 
the same goal, but along their own paths. 

' Professor Anguk aA«r slating that *never wu tKere a mor« tolerant age 
than that in which Chnstianily appeared’, obseivea: ‘In the matter of intoler¬ 
ance, Chrisuajiity differed from all reljgioiu, aad surpassed Jodaiun: 

in that respect it stood in direct opposition lo the spirit of the age* (Tir Mystery 
Jteli^ens end QhrittionUy, pp. 277-8). 
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There are two rival philosophies of life, which may be 
stated in the words of Plato and Rousseau. Plato saysj 

‘He [the lawgiver] need only tax his invention to discover what 
convictions would be most beneficial to a city, and then combine all 
manner of devices to ensure chat the whole of such a community shall 
treat the topic in one &nglc and selfsame lifelong tone, alike in song, m 
story and in discourse/* 

Rousseau says: 

The only man who dees his own will is he who has no need, m 
order to do it, to put the arms of another to it as well as his owni 
whence it follows that the first of all good thin^ is not authority but 
liberty. The man truly free wants only what he can have and docs 
what pleases himself. There you have my fundamental maxim/* 
Uncertainty between these naturally hostile views of human 
life is written across the history of man’s pilgrimage down 
the centuries. The one assumes that man has no instinct for 
truth and his own reason is likely to do him wrong, and he 
must be compelled to see the truth and do the 
us breed human beings like guinea-pigs, mould them like 
day, condition their reflexes, and determine their thought 
and life. This view of man justifies Fascist and Communist 
indoctrination, while the other supports the methods of 
democracy and liberalism. It regards man, not as a chained 
brute, but as a potential spirit. It is all the difference be¬ 
tween force and freedom, uniformity and individuality, con¬ 
version and growth. Religion at least must remain the home 
of liberty. It cannot be forced on us from without by 
machinery. The law of the soul’s growth is different from 
the law of things, where we are the victims of the dec^tive 
bondage of possession. The seed must grow imtil it forces 
the fulfilment from wthin. Truth is as much a quality of 
the mind that seeks it as of the things in which it finds it. 
The search is as inmortant as the discovery. Truth can 
never be enforced, We can by force make others pretend 
and behave, but cannot make iiem accept and believe. We 
can impose the forms and the outward apparatus, but cannot 
impart the secret life. The latter lives on under imported 
forms. Christians in East and West may use the same forms, 
the same words, and yet give different meanings and have 
* £ms, a. E. Taylor’s E-T. * £ai/e. 
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different experiences. When the West took over Chris¬ 
tianity, the essentials of it never became its inward property. 
It fashioned out a new mode of religious expressions accepted 
some aspects of it which appealed to it, and dropped out or 
misunderstood others. When we change our religion we do 
not change our habits of mind and practices of life.* 

Rdigious life is not exempt from the laws which govern 
our mental activity. We comprehend and assimilate a new 

' 'The Imljans ofCiogtemalt really hardly know wlielhcr they t« praying 
10 their god <5uevnui2 or lo Jew* Christ- The ccrcmonlrt arc half p*^n, 
half Chrisilan and ni) Caihnlie priest would venture doting “Holy Week” to 
forbid t)ic Indians their in.isk«d dances, in honour not of Christ bot of jodis. 
The parish money wnuU not come in if the priest were to fcrtttd the Indians 
in ihcir dramas, to stage the esape of St- John and the divine maiden on the 
night <if the Crucifixion deceiving their Lord most sinfully’ (Jht Savage Hits 
5tff*,byjuIlusK.Ljp8(J937)*^*»)• . - . . 

Mr- Aldoui Huxley writes: *Tbe CaiKohc pantheon has received the most 
surprising additions, the Gospel story been treated to all kinds of the oddest 
emendations. There are villages, for example, where Judas instead of baing 
burnt on Easter Saturday, as m the case in the more orthodox cities, m wor¬ 
ship^ as a god. At Arillan, according to S. K. Lothrop, it is corrently 
believed that St- John and the Virgin had a love afiair on the night of the 
crucifixion. To prevent a repetition of this event, their images are l^ed up 
on Good Friday in separate cells of the town prison- The next morning, their 
respective confraiernitj« come, and for a couple of hundred pesos a piece bail 
them out of captivity- Honour a safe for another year; the saints are taken 
back to their altars.’ After giving a detailed description of their religious forms, 
he concludes: ‘Christianity for these people of the Goatemalan highlands is 
no more than an equivalent iltemaiivc to the aboriginal religions. Thar 
Catholicism is just an aftlr of magic, fetishism and soaable activity (SsyMa 
/igMexiaueBai(iot4).fp. idoandids). Itiswell known that many 
converts to Oirisrianity adopt Hindu beliefi and pracnccs. In aa arucle in the 
ScPJisi Mis:imary Bovina, April 1937, a number oflady missionaries deplore 
the prevalence of aboriginal practices among Christian women. It is amaxiog 
to enter a Christian village and to observe open the necks of women and chil¬ 
dren all soro of charms. The children cspecjally wear as many as six or seven 
• separate necklaces of silver, horsehair, black strands of hemp or of common 
cord On each of these will be a flat piece of silver with the crudely engraved 
Image of the monkey-god or a small roll sealed at the ends which wiU contain 
the dried body of a spader or lisard's tail or perhaps a bit ^rchment opon 
which a mantram has been inscribed, The lempudcin of Christians to take 
part in Hindu festivals is very real.’ Mass conversions on a larp «e 
Hinduaing Cbristianl^. Hindu belieft and prac^ are given ,^tian 
labels. Agsun, ‘it is certain that the mass of the Chinese pMple still wg«« 
Christianity as essentially a foreign religion, aa being indeed the religion ^ 
the West; and there are grounds for doubling whether any considepebie 
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view in accordance with our own intellectual potentialities.* 

Many of the ideas and symbols of Christianity can be traced ^ 

to earlier periods. Sir Arthur Evans, while conducting the 
excavations at the Knossos palace in the island of Crete, 
found a cross of fine-grained dark marble, and a priest of 
the Greek Orthodox Church who happened to be present 
reverently worshipped it, refusing to believe that it was not , 

a Christian cross but some other earlier by three thousand 
years than the Cross of Calvary.^ The hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tion of Akhnaton, ‘the first individual in history* according 
to J. H. Breasted, reads: ‘Thou, Father, art in my heart. 

There is no other who knoweth Thee except me, Thy son.’ 

The mystery religions fashioned saviour gods and offered 

section of the three aullions who laskc up (he Christifto community hSTe real)/ 
come to feel at home in their new fiiirh' (Hugh«, Th Ijtvaiioft of China iy the 
Wesun U'orld pp- 54-5). 

( MsTc Conodly's Negro pity The Green Pauurei makes us wonder about 
our in bem certain^ of the colour of the godhead. His God is the God of the 
NegroeSf black and comforttblc. Dressed like a Negro preacher He lives sur> 
rounded by dusky angels and archangels In a heaven wmch is an ornate hippy 
place with gilded fencing and pjUow-sofr clouds, with swings for the cherubs 
green lawns for picnlckmg^ custards for every one, and an enormous fish^fiy. 

‘Dc Ltwd’ is kind but just and careful. He keeps (he heavenly accounts 
accurately with the help of the archangel Gabriel. His study is swept out 
daily by deanbg angels, with checked aprons tied over (heir wings. He is not, 
however, free from worry. He bothers about the son and the moon and the ^ 

little planet called the earth which He once made with a bit of extra firmament. 

And every thousand years or so He opens the Golden Gates and climbs down 
the big staircase to sec bow Adam and all his children are getting on down 
below on (he earth, which is peopled with Negro children of Israel in modern 
clothes. He finds all kinds of sin and trouble, and is moved to raise up some 
goed man or other to lead tbc world to repentance. The first time it is Noah, 
a harassed little Negro preacher, who is worried about the 'allicats* and the 
bed bu^ and particularly the snakes in the Ark, and considers forty days of 
flood ‘a complete rain’. Next time it is Moses, a simple shepherd m Egypt, 
who ts charmed at the thought of becoming 'a great uickar’ in theory, but 
apologetic before all his major miracles. 'I am sorry Pharaoh, but yoo can^c * 

figbt the Lord. Let my people go.’ Then it is jeahoa, blowing his trumpets ' 

jn^laatly before the walls of Jericho, and lastly the apocryphal Hesdrel, 

'a man nobody ain’t ever heard of’, who worries Dc Lewd and Itf rassea Him In ^ 

prayer until tin c ornea down and saves Jerusalem, teaching Him, In a curious I 

and disturbing exchange of dialogue, that the G^ of vengeance must be the 
God of mercy too. It is an ideal picture which strikes at nothing in faith 
which is real and deeply rooted. The actual religion of the Negro is not (]uite 
so n«t. * The PaUee ^Mines at Knossos, p. 517. 
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a parallel to the Messianic expectations of the Jews. When 
Christianity moved out of purely Jewish surroundings it 
made terms with the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Graeco-Roman world. Christmas is in its origins the pagan 
festival of the winter solstice. Its association with trees goes 
back to the days when trees were endowed with sentient life 
and made the oracles of the will and wisdom of the gods. 
The coys that we hang on the Christmas tree for the children 
remind us of that passage in the Georgies of Virgil where he 
tells us how the peasants of his day would ‘hang puppet 
faces on tall ]>inc to swing’ iu honour of the god Bacchus. 
The J.opos conception was taken over by the author of the 
Fourth C»os]>el from Greek philosophy. Catholic worship in 
some of its aspects reminds us of the cult of the Alexandrian 
divinity, Isis. The worship of the Mother and the many 
saints of the Roman calendar takes us to the pagan world, 
in the accepted texts of Jesus' teaching we find little support 
for the worship of the Mother. At fileusis a church or St. 
Demetrius was built on the site of Demeter’s temple. No one 
who is familiar vnth the Latin, Russian, and Eastern forms 
of Christianity can fell to be impressed by iU compromises 
with the religious systems which preceded Christianity. This 
generosity is only justice and not mere pandering to the un- 
regenerate instincts of the primitive pagans. 


VI 

All this does not mean that there is no such thing as 
religious reform or growth. Loyalty to tradition does not 
exclude adaptation. Hinduism recognizes that each religion 
is inextricably bound up with its culture and can grow 
organically. While it is aware that all religions have not 
attained to the same level of truth and goodness, it insists 
that they all have a right to express themselves. Religions 
reform themselves by interpretation and adjustment to one 
another. The Hindu attitude is one of positive fellowship, 
not negative tolerance. The different cults are brought into 
mutuaUy helpful relations. Hinduism and its offshoot 
Buddhism spread over a large part of Asia, not only in 
Kashmir and Assam, Burma and Ceylon, but also in China 
and Cambodia, Korea and Japan. The movement found its 
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way northwards into Bactria, and beyond that to Chinese 
Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia. The permeation of the 
Indian religious spirit from the Pacific Ocean almost to the 
Mediterranean is not based on a conviction of the finality of 
its particular faith and the futility of the rest. Hinduism 
and Buddhism do not work from outward to inward, but 
work from within outwards. They do not change the label 
and wait for a change in life, but change the life while 
ret^ning the labels.* Words form* the thread on which we 
string our experiences. Rcmemberablc words give con¬ 
tinuity and direction to our lives and thoughts, Every group 
has a natural prgudice in frvour of the words and symbols 
through which its experience attains clarification and com¬ 
munal expression. aA the religions in the world, like all the 
women in the world, do not compare with the one that is 
our own. If strangers are sceptical it is because they do not 
know- Hinduism respects Ais sentiment and effects the 
change in the essentials. We can understand only so much 
of the divine truth as has some correspondence with our own 
nature and its past development. Man cannot be remade 
overnight- By a practical deepening of experience we alter 
the ideas. The nobler the man, the worthier is his concep¬ 
tion of God and the purer his worship. By raising tlie 
standard of religious life we clarify the vision. When you 
let in strong sunlight, cobwebs disappear. Beliefs which are 
irrational and practices which are repugnant to our con¬ 
science get transformed in the new atmosphere into which 
they are brought. Falsehood carried within itself the seed 
of its own decay, so that if you give it time. It will surely 
perish. If we substitute one form of words for another the 
new form points to no objective and significant reality to 

* 'BrAhfflui&m is one of the gre&mt uumiluits chat the world hae known* 
(F, W. Thomas, Tie Mutual lafiuence of MohaBteiani and Hindus (1892), 
p. 2). *It u jn£rdttly ebsoebenr tike the ocean. At all evenu oncil the coming 
of Che Mnsliou, lierce and warlike tribes, agaja and again invaded i& northern 
overthrew its princes, captured and laid waste its cities, set up new 
state and built new capJoh of thmr own and then vanished into chat great dde 
of humaaity. leaving to cheir descendants nothing but 8 swiftly diluted strain 
of alien blood and a few shreds of alien costom that were soon transformed into 
something cognate wide their overmastering surrounding* (Dodwell. India 
(i93^»vol.i,p. a). 
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the old man. A ^tal process must happen before the new 
form acquires meaning. 

While the Hindu teachers admit the crude beliefs of 
primitive peoples as the truth narrowed down to their limited 
understanding, they insist on their raising themselves to the 
comprehension of the highest- We have no right to prostrate 
ourselves before anj' being than whom we are able to con¬ 
ceive one that is higher. ‘Thou shalt have no other God 
before me* means really ‘thou shalt net convert life into 
something that is dead or suffer a known semblance of reality 
to be put ill the place of reality’. Faith is a living responding 
of the soul to (>od. It is ceaseless action, perpetual renewal. 
A man lives by running: when we stand still, we are almost 
dead. Unless we are straining towards perfection, we have 
forfeited our manhood, The strain is the highest thing in 
life. The universal prayer of the Hindus coeval with India’s 
cultural history, open to all men and women, high and low, 
without limit of time or place, is the Gayatr!,* It asks us to 
seek the truth fearlessly and with single-minded sinceri^. 
It assumes faith in the strength of the human soul and m 
an end to human effort. For a religious soul there is no rest 
from the striving to see what he cannot yet see and to become 
what as yet he is not. Those who tell us that, if only we 
believe our mental histories will end, our spiritual journeys 
will be over, do not understand the life of religion. ‘Whoso¬ 
ever is unflagging in his striving for ever, him we can 
redeem.’* The prayer requires us, not to lose ourselves, but 
to find our true sdf, naked and without the mask of false¬ 
hood, to live our lives on the highest plane of self-critidsm 
and human aspiration. Buddha warns us against mental 
sloth or stupidity. We must examine daily our life and 
thought in tlie light of truth, and throw away whatever is 
filse or has served its day. Truth requires no ocher authority 
than that which it contains within itself. Only, we must not 
forget that the commandment to love one another is itself 

* Though it nay have startod as a prinutive form of son*worship, iB contanc 

was refinad very early. It was taught to the non-Iadias non-Hindus of Java, 
though to-day it h unfortunately restricted to the upper daasea and men only. 
See ^rkar, Mi as Infiuen<es en iht Literature! of and Be fi, pp. 7^t. 

* Goelhe^s Frfar/, Pt. II, Act V. 
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part of the truth which must be held at all costs. The 
greatest requirement of human life is to be loyal to truth as 
one sees it. Above all, one must learn to be loyal to the spirit 
of loyalty in other people, even when we do not share their 
visions of truth. The supreme object of loyalty is the spirit 
of loyalty. This world loyalty is the essence of religion. It 
is the deepest truth and the widest charity. The greatest 
contribution we can make to religious growth is to irnparC 
the inquiring spirit, the spirit of devotion to truth which is 
larger than any tradition or system of beliefs and symbols. 
Religious life becomes a ccK>perative enterprise binding 
together different traditions ana perspectives to the end of 
atoning a clearer vision of the perfect reality. 

The triumphs of this method of religious reform have 
been striking: no less so are its feilures. After these many 
centuries, Hinduism, like the curate’s eg^, is good only in 

E arts. It is admirable and abhorrent, saintly and savage, 
eautifully wise and dangerously silly, generous beyond 
measure and mean beyond all example. It is strange how 
long primitive superstitions will last, if we do not handle 
them roughly, when they were taken over by Hinduism, 
they were given added respectability. It is not easy to move 
men to quit their old ways, overcome indolence and inertia, 
and venture on new paths. Though the most revolting prac¬ 
tices of canniWism, polyandry, and human sacrifices were 
soon abolish^, others, such as animal sacrifices, repugnant 
to our moral sentiments still persist. While we may criticize 
the cheap assurance of reformers, they are morally a force 
to be greatly welcomed, for they have the quality of a ^th 
that moves mountains. The Hindu method, being a demo¬ 
cratic one, is more expensive and wasteful. Reform by con¬ 
sent is slower than reform by compulsion in religion as in 
politics, but it has the human touch. Life is a school of 
patience and ‘charity sufFereth long’. An extensive applica¬ 
tion of the principle of liberty, equality, and fraternity has 
made Hinduism the most elastic of all religions, the most 
capable of adapting itself to new conditions. It is less de- 

C dent on historical facts, is freer from authoriy. Its gods 
n no exclusive group, Its pantheon has stood wide open 
for the admission of new dritics who ar? always naturalized 
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as aspects of the Supreme godhead. The danger of the 
Hindu altitude is that what is may be accepted because it is, 
and progress may be infinitely delayed. 

vn 

The other religions which came into India are influenced 
by the Hindu spirit. While Hinduism is a large synthesis 
achieved in the course of centuries, Islam is the creation of 
a single mind and is expressed in a single sentence. ‘There 
is one (xod and Mohammad is his prophet/ Mohammad 
claims to ho the final link of the great chain from Adam 
through Noah, Moses, and Jesus. {lis simple faith, with its 
real brotherhood and hatred of idolatry, hurled itself on the 
world, bidding if choose between conversion and subjection. 
It claimed world dominion. Before his death Mohammad 
saw himself master of Arabia and had already begun to assail 
his neighbours. Four years later, in a.d. 63$, Ae power of 
Persia was shattered at the battle of Kadisiya. A century 
from the Hijra the northern frontier had been advanced to 
the Jaxartes and (he conquest of Sindh had brought Islam 
into contact with Hinduism. In the West, Antioch fell in 
$38 and Alexandria in 648. Carthage was torn from the 
empire sixty years later and Spain was invaded in 710. This 
triumphal progress was checked by the youthful vigour of 
the West under Charles Martel on the momentous battle¬ 
field of Tours. Militant and inelastic, Islam frames Che same 
dogmas, prescribes the same laws, upholds the same con¬ 
stitution, and enforces the same customs. It borrowed its 
idea of Messiah from Judaism, its dogmatism and asceticism 
from Christianity, its philosophy from Greece, and its mys¬ 
ticism from India and Alexandria. 

The Indian form of Islam is moulded by Hindu belief 
and practices. Popular Islam shows the influence of Hindu¬ 
ism. The Shiahs are much nearer Hinduism than the Sun¬ 
nis- The Khojas, whose tenets are a mixture of Vaisijava 
and Shi‘a doctrines, hold that AU is the tenth incarnation 
of Vifttu. Sufism is akin to Advaita Vedinta. It believes 
in the non-dual Absolute and looks upon the world as the 
reflection of God, who is conceived as light. The Sufis 
abstain from animal food and believe in rebirth and incarna- 
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tlon.* The dogmatism of Islam was toned down in India. 
The emperor Akbar was led to give up his hlth in the abso¬ 
luteness of Islam and declare that ‘there are sensible men in 
all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with 
mtracuious powers among all nations'. He says: ‘Each person, 

according to his condition, gives the supreme being a name, 
but in reality to name the unknowable is vain.** He is, accord¬ 
ing to Max Mtlller, 'the first who ventured on a comparative 
study of the religions of the world*.^ He was not, however, 
lacking in the spirit of religion. Akbar, whatever may have 
been We extent of his felling in practice, was a sincerely 
religious man. Jahangir declares that his father ‘never for 
one moment forgot God’. That testimony is corroborated 
by Abul Fazl, who avers that his sovereign ‘passes every 
moment of his life in self-examination or In adoration of 
God’. Jahangir said of the Hindu anchorite Jadrup that he 
had 'thoroughly mastered the science of the VedSnta, which 
Is the science of Sufism’.* Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of 
Shah Jahan, is the author of a treatise designed to prove that 
the differences between Hindu and Muslim were matters 
only of language and expression. Kablr, NSnak, Dadu, and 
a host of others point to a blend of Hindu and Muslim 
religious doctrines. Bahaism stands up for a free religious 
fellowship. Baha'u’llah’s ad^dee to his apostles has nothing 
in common with fanaticism. 

'0 Children of Baha! Have intercourse with all the peoples of the 
world, with the disdples of all religons in the spirit of complete joy¬ 
fulness. Remind them of what is good for them all, but beware of 
making the word of God the swmbling block of friction or the sou TO 
of mutual hatred. If ye know what the other does not know, tell him 
with the tongue of friendli ness and love. If he accepts it and cakes i t up, 
then the aim has been attained, if he rejects it, pray for him and leave 
him to himself; ye may never importune him’. 

> Daiiiian, E.T. by She* and Troyer, vol. iii, p. 281. A celebrated Sofi of 
Che seventeen^ ceDteiy, by name Sabjaiij. It is said, ^abstained from flesh, 
venerated the mosques, performed in houses of idols according to the usage 
of the Hindus, religious rites in raceqoes, worship (pflja) and prostration after 
the manner of the Mussulmans' (pp. 301*2). 

* Vincent Smith, jlk^the Great pp. 3+9-50. 

^ Intrsdueti^n u tht 8 dea<e pf Religion, p. 68. 

* Mmdn 0/Jahangir, E.T. by Beveridge, vol. i, p- 356. 
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The conflicts between Hindus and Muslims, which have 
become more frequent in recent times, fill one with shame 
and grief. PoHdeal and economic considerations are mixed 
up with religious questions. The New Indian Constitution, 
which has arranged political power and influence in propor¬ 
tion to numbers, has added to the tension. The bid for souls 
and the scramble for posts are getting confused. 

viir 

The influence on Christianity is a more interesting study, 
indicating the cojtflict between tradition and experiment in 
the Christian mind. The traditional attitude is the one 
expressed in Bishop Heber’s hymn. It has had a long 
history. It used political power for religious propaganda.* 
It is represented to-day by Karl Barth of‘Dialectical Theo¬ 
logy* fame. He brands non-Christian religions as foes to 
Christendom, which must in no circumstances ‘howl with 
[those] wolves’. A true Christianas response to other friths 
must 6e an intolerant No) He writes: ‘Does Christendom 
know how near to her lies the temptation, by a slight betrayal 
of her proper business, to escape such an imminent conflict 
with these alien religions? Does she know that this must 
not happen? Wc can only ask; Does she know that under 
no circumstances must she howl with the wolves?’ Any 
attempt to see anything valuable in other religions ‘must be 
abandoned without reserve. Christendom should advance 
right into the midst of those religions whatever their names 
may be, and let come what will, deliver her message of the 
one God and of His compassion for men forlorn, without 
yielding by a hairbreadth to their “daemons”.The other 

' St. Franch Xavier wrote from Cochin on 20 Jan. 1548 to Kiof John III 
of Pojtu^, Tou mu»t declare as plamly as possi^ ... that the only way of 
eecaping yotjr wiatb and obaiomg yoor ftveur is to nuke as many (^Jatians 
as potaibJe in the countries over which they rule.' See Macnlcol, The Lioing 
Jur^om cf hdie ^1934), p. 268 a. The African explorer H. M- Stanl^ 
remarked, when he inspected the ohgiaal maxim *Whet a splendid ioatru- 
ment for speadiag ChristUaity and civiltzadon among the savage races of 
Africa!* 

* Quoted m Macnkol’s It Ckristienit^ Uaifttef (1936), pp. 168^. The 
Bishop of London m his work on am I a Chriitieaf writes: ‘I have 
been round the world and seen at close qaarlere the ocher religions of the 
world. They have certainly got do candle to light them on the way’ (p. 32). 
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religions are, in fact, untouchable. The Report of the Com¬ 
mission on Christian Higher Education in India, presided 
over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, expresses the Christian motive 
thus: 

The Christians are convinced that they have a message which 
alone is a solution for the problems of humanity and therefore of India. 
They believe themselves to be bearers of good news which they wish to 
sliare with others. Their hope and desire b that India may ^come 
Christian- They can never acquiesce in the position that different 
relipons arc good for different communities, that all religions arc 
fundamentally the same and chat it ia for each religious community to 
seek to make the best of the postibiUdes of its own religion.’* 

This is a paraphrase of Karl Barth’s attitude in milder terms, 
for the Report continues: ‘there is little in either'Hinduism 
or Islam which can resist the irreligious influence of econo¬ 
mic and psychological determinism’.* The Report notes 
that ‘the characteristic note of modern Hinduism is its un¬ 
discriminating comprehensiveness’.* 

Even though this view has high authority and age to ba^ 
it, it does not receive general support. Even from the official 
biographies of Jesus we learn that He is more considerate 
an(f compassionate than His followers. 

We cannot dismiss as negligible the sense of the majesty 
of God and consequent reverence in worship which are con¬ 
spicuous in Islam, the deep sympathy for the world’s sorrow 
and unselfish search for a way of escape in Buddhism, the 
desire for contact wth ultimate reality in Hinduism, the 
belief in a moral order in the universe and consequent 
insistence on moral conduct in Confucius. It is difficult for 

Augusdne Adopted a v«ry difi«rcn( ind mon liberal atutode: 'If thoae who are 
called pbiloMpheit, and especially the Platoiusts, have aald augbt diat is true 
and in harmony with our iuth, we must not shrink from it, but claim it for cur 
use as fr om (hose who possess it onlawfiiily... heathen learning la not all made 

5 of false and so pentlUoui fancies’ (Kirk, T/U Fishn $f God (1931), p. 3 34). 

e late Car\on H. R. L Sheppard wrote: The intolerable idea that God only 
revealed himself to one people and left all the others in darkness Is vanished 
save in the least enlightened circles’ {Tie Jmfatiesei o/e Parson, p, 107). 

* p. 136. * p. 148- 

* p. 147. Refrning to this featore Dr. L. P. Jacks writes: The spiritual 
ffiCQ of India, a great and watchful multitude whose spiritual status is u&- 
anainabk, are many of them catholics In a deeper sense than we of the Weat 
hare yet given to the word...’ {T«o (1934), p. 16). 
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US at this time of the day to believe that only one religion 
provides di^nc revelation and others have nothing of it. 

IX 

Karl Barth is definite that the glimpses and intuitions of 
God found in other religions are not a preparation for the 
full revelation in Christ but are misdirections. In this matter 
Karl Barth may have the support of rigid minds, but the 
general Christian tradition is not withliim, Even in the 
Old Testament the local cults were not destroyed, but re¬ 
formed. The prophets, it is true, repudiated the cult of the 

g ieen of Heaven, but she has returned in the \^rgin 
other. Adherents of Trinitarian religions persuade them¬ 
selves by a jugglery of words that they believe in one God, 
and the best that W been said on the subject is that it is 
a mystery of which no rational explanation Is possible. It 
is difficult to know the real distinction between praying to 
the Madonna, Saints, and Angels and worshipping minor 
deities as symbols of the Supreme. The Christian doctrine 
did not grow up in a vacuum, in a straight encounter between 
God and soul. It arose in a world fuff of warring sects and 
rival faiths, and used whatever was at hand. Palestine gave 
morality and monotheism, Greece art and philosophy, Rome 
order and organisation, and the East mysticism and a gift 
for worship. The great Church Fathers did not repudiate 
the non-Christian feiths in the Barthian way, Clement was 
not only a Christian Father but a learned philosopher, who 
clothed the new religion in the amenities of Greek thought. 
Origen said In reply to Celsus’ criticism: ‘When God sent 
Jesus to the human race, it was not as though He had just 
awakened from a long sleep. Jesus has at all times been 
doing good to the human race. No noble deed amongst men 
has ever been done without the Divine word visiting the 
souls of those who even for a brief space were able to receive 
its operations.'* 'That which is called the Christian religion', 
says Augustine, ‘existed among the ancients, and never did 
not exist, from the beginning of the human race until Christ 
came in the flesh, at which time the true religion which 
already existed began to be called Christianity.'* 

* Coafra Ct/nm, n. 76. * Sfis. ki/rac/.f bh 
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The second view recognizes the divine element in the 
other religions of the world, but contends that Christianity 
is the peak of the development of religion. It is the crown 
and completion of the relig:ion of humanity, the standard by 
which all others are judged,* While on the first view no 
recognition is given to workings of the spirit in other 

a ” ions, here it is conceded that otSers also sought to know 
and do His will, but they are merely preparations for 
the Christian religion, which is unique. 

The difference between Christianity and any other reli¬ 
gion is that of the best and the good, and the good is the 
enemy of the best. ‘God, having of old time spoken ... by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in His sen’,* that is to say, spoken 
perfectly and finally. ‘Christ is indeed the true light, light of 
light eternal, while all of us children of men, have had kindled 
within us—just because we are children of men—flickering 
candles, smoking flax, lit all alike at the first by the dmne 
Hand, but now, poor dim guttering lamps that can only shine 
again if they are kindled anew, if they can have their oil re¬ 
plenished from the source.’* Those, like Dr. Macnicol and 
the late Dr. Parquhar, who maintain this view would use the 
scriptures of the Indian people and their rites in their attempts 
to naturalize Christianity, cut at a certain stage in this pro¬ 
cess they feel that they come up against a rock which they 
have no right to ignore. ‘There is a core of adamant in our 
Christian raith that is not any one’s private property to barter 
or to buy or to sell.’^ Truth and ^isehood are embattled 
opposites. While Christianity need not stand solitary apart 
from other religions, it is not to be regarded as merely rela¬ 
tively excellent, one among many efforts of human beings. 
These two attitudes are common to all missionary religions. 

' Cf. *It is che Oiristuu religioo which is the perfect religion, the reii^n 
which represents the Being of Spirit in a realised form, or for itself, the reli^on 
in which religion hu itself become objective ia rekdon ro itself' (Hegel, The 
Fhihiephy of keli^ee, E.T. (1895), ii, p. 330), 

* Hel^T^l. I, 2. 

* Macnicol, h Chriitianity Vaifuef (1936), p. r66- 
* Ibid, p. 19. Dr. Prick writes ia the JntemeHuial Sevteto of Miniont 
(Oct. 192^): *As long as we claun to be Chiistuns in deed and troth, we must 
cultivate s cenaia coasciousaess of soperlorii/ (p. 10). 
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Each claims with absolute sincerity that It alone is the 
true light while others are will-o’-the-wisps that blind us to 
the truth and lure us away from it. When it attempts to be 
a little more understanding, it affirms that the light of its 
religion is to that of others as the sun is to the stars, and the 
minor lights may be tolerated so long as they accept their 
position of subordination. 

X 

An increasing number of Christians adopt a third attitude, 
the Hindu one, which is definitely against proselytism. The 
Syrian Christians, who have the longest Christian tradition 
in India, are opposed to proselytism. Among the later con¬ 
verts to Christianity, this attitude is gaining acceptance.^ 
The International Missionary Council at its Jerusalem meet¬ 
ing held in 1928 declared: ‘We would repudiate any symp¬ 
toms of a religious imperialism that would desire to impose 
beliefs and practices on others in order to manage their soub 
in their supposed interests. We obey a God who respects 
our wills and we desire to respect those of others.’* The 

' Rljkumfrj Amril Kaur ‘The conversion or the derire to impel 
another person to change his fiiith has always savoured of an arrogance 
lanumount ro a violent aitirade of mind whic^ must surely be agaiost that 
very doerrinc of love for which I believe (hat Christ lived and died.... While 
(]ier< has been no conscious effort to purge the Indian Church of the taint 
of untouchablJii/ that evisu withb its own doors, the untoachability chat 
cxiais in Hinduism has been exploited to the extent of anompred mass and 
wholesale conversions to so-called Christiania of the Depressed Classes. 1 say 
* *so»cai]ed Christiani^’ advisedly, because I know not one of these poor people 
to whom I have spoken—4iid ! have spoken to many—who has ^n able to 
tell me anythm| the spiritual im^atiMs of his change of faith... Is there 
sot room for Jesus in Hinduism f There must be. I cannot believe that any 
who seek to worship God in spirit and in truth are outside the pale of any of 
the great religions which draw tb«r inspiration from Him who is the fountain* 
head of all truth. 1 am sure that 1 am not the only Indian boro in the ChristiaQ 
faith who holds these views’ ( 7 ** Harijen, 30 Jan. 1037). 

* Tie IVorldMitiim of Ciriuianity, p. 10. Mr. Mmard Lucas in his book 
Our Toik is India draws a distinclion between proselytism and evangelum. 
The former is what Jesus condemned when be said: ‘Woe unto you Saibes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; 
and when he is bMome so ye make him twofold more a son of Geh^a '^an 
yourselves’ (St- Matthew). The latter is, for Mr. Lucas, what is implied in 
the words ‘But go then and publish abro^ the Kingdom of God* (St Luke). 
Commenting on the latter, Mr. Lucas writes: The standpoint of evangelism 
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Report calls upon non-Christian religions to join forces with 
Christianity in resisting the attacks of those who deny God 
and the world of spirit. 'We call on the followers of the 
non-Christian religions to hold hst to hhh in the unseen 
and eternal, in face of the growing materialism of the world 
and to co-operate with us against 3 l the evils of secularism.’* 
It has a perception of the desperate need of the world as 
well as of the fellowship of all believers in God, in the deep 
places of the spirit, The Report of the American Commi^ 
sion of Laymen affirms that it is unwise to undermine men’s 
faith in their traditions. ‘There is a real danger that the 
sound elements of tradition will be discarded with its abuses 
and that nothing will be adequate to take the place of the 
restraints of the older cultures, which, however miscon¬ 
ceived, at least maintained a social order.'* The task of the 
missionary would be to pool his religion along with others. 
'Perhaps the chief hope for an important deepening of self- 
knowledge on the part of Christendom is by w^ of a more 
thoroughgoing sharing of its life with the life of the Orient. 
The relations between religions must take increasingly here¬ 
after the form of a common search for truth.' A growing 
apprehension of truth is effected by the creative interaction 
of different minds and their insights, by the mutual criticism 
and enlargement which result from a fuller appreciation of 

recognjj«# the value of the law of heredity in the religiouj development of the 
race. There ii a dhdiict type of religious thought and life in India which God 
hii been evolving ihioogh the ceaturics and diis must be saved for India and 
for the world.’ He adds that if India losa her distinctive religious genius it 
would be an irretrievable and incalculable loss to the world. ‘Tbs Hindu roust 
be saved as 4 Hindu.’ Dr. D. J. Fleming in his booh on BmJ is 

Mwisns (1925) pleads for a 'mutually in giving and receiving'. He argues 
that there is a just rcseotraent at the jmperialisttype of missionary endeavour. 
He &els that we must be impartial enough to recognize that each race has 
its special gift and its special contrlbudon to civilization. His first chapter 
is entitled 'Eradicating a Sense of Superiority’. 

' rie IVorU MwiOH of Chnttianily,^. 14. 

* There are Girislian missionaries who adopt and advocate thk view. 
Rev. Verrier Elwin tsyit ‘1 live among the Goods and love them. 1 have never 
interfered with their religion and when any of them ash me to make them 
Christian, 1 refuse. I thii myseIC that it would be better for all to adopt a 
similar attitude of detachment and leave their ancestral faith alone' (/xaVex 
Seda/ Be/omer, z Nov. 193 5» p. 136). 
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Other systems of thought and culture. ‘All fences and private 
properties in truth are futile; the final truth whatever It may 
be is the New Testament of every existing felth.’ There is 
a common ethical and religious ideal influencing the whole 
civilized world, and each people tries to find it in its own 
religion and does find It there. In other words, this Report 
admits that no religion in its present form is final and every 
religion is seeking for a better expression. It looks forward 
to a time when ‘the names that now separate men may lose 
their divisive meaning’.* ‘Supposing they worship a feeing 
with the same attributes,’ Dr. Inge says, ‘it does not very 
much matter whether they call him Buddha or Christ. We 
must look to things rather than to words.’* 

There are thus three different attitudes, right, centre, and 
left, which Christian missionaries adopt towards other reli¬ 
gions. Here, as elsewhere, the hopes of the future are under 
the left wing of liberals and not with the reactionaries or 
conservatives. If we do not bring together in love those who 
sincerely believe in God and seek to do His will, if we persist 
in killing one another theologically, we shall only weaken 
men's faith in God. If the great religions continue to waste 
their energies in a fratricidal war instead of looking upon 
themselves as friendly partners in the supreme task of 
nourishing the spiritual life of mankind, the swift advance 
of secular humanism and moral materialism is assured. In 
a restless and disordered world which is unbelieving to an 
extent which we have all too little realized, where sinister 
superstitions are setting forth their rival claims to the alle¬ 
giance of men, we cannot afford to waver in our determina¬ 
tion that the whole of humanity shall remain a united people, 
where Muslim and Christian, Buddhist and Hindu shall 
stand together bound by common devotion, not to some¬ 
thing behind but to something ahead, not to a racial past or 
a geographical uni^ but to a great dream of a world society 
with a universal religion of which the historical faiths are but 
branches. We must recognize humbly the partial and defec¬ 
tive character of our isolated traditions and seek thdr source 
in the generic tradition from which they all have sprung.^ 

’ (1033) pp. 44, 46, 47. 58, * 12 June 1926. 

^ Cf ProfaMr Hocking: ‘We have to recognise that a wr/J re/igiffn exi$H. 
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Each religion has sat at the feet of teachers that never 
bowed to its authority, and this process is taking place to-dav 
on a scale unprecedented in the history of humanity and will 
have most profound effects upon religion. In their wide 
environment, religions are assisting eaai other to find their 
own souls and grow to their full stature. Owing to a cross- 
fertilization of ideas and insights, behind which Tie centuries 
of racial and cultural tradition and earnest endeavour, a great 
unification is taking place in the deeper febrlc of men’s 
thoughts. Unconsciously perhaps, respect for other points 
of view, appreciation of the treasures of other culture^ con¬ 
fidence in one another’s unselfish motives are growing. We 
are slowly realizing that believers with different opinions and 
convictions are necessary to each other to work out the larger 
synthesis which alone can give the spiritual basis to a world 
brought together into intimate oneness by man’s mechanical 
ingenuity. 

We pve religions systems separate naneSi but they are not separate; they arc 
not ^sod globules. They merge In the universal human falih In the divine 
bejQl’.-^uoted in BuU Mathews, HM-is to tie City 9/God{t^iZ), p. +3. 




IX 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL 
ORDER IN HINDUISM 

I 

T he last fifty years have seen the most revolutionary 
changes of any period in human history.* The inven¬ 
tions of science have put an end to human isolation and 
provided marvellous opportunities for the realization of the 
dream of ages, the building of a great society on earth, whose 
vision has inspired the seers and prophets of all races and 
nations. The social and ethical issues raised by the spread 
of science and technology and the new contacts of races and 
cultures are common to both East and West. We must now 
learn to live together and understand one another. 

The chief obstacle to mutual understanding has been an 
almost mystical faith in the superiority of this or that race 
and the historic missions of nations. Napoleonic France felt 
called to sow the seeds of revolution In Che soil of Europe, 
Imperialistic Britain to carry the white man^s burden of 
civilizing, for a consideration, the backward peoples, Soviet 
Russia to liberate the proletariat from bondage to capitalism, 
and Nordic Germany to save the world from the antichrist 
of communism. This conceit of the legendary destinies of 
nadons is not confined to the West. There are Indians who 
believe that true spirituality has never appeared anywhere 
in the world save on the sacred soil of India. There are 
Chinese who imagine that they alone are civilized. Public 
men in Japan often use the language of the Shinto divine 
Hirata of a hundred years ago, that the Japanese are the 
descendants of the gods, different in kind rather than degree 
from all other nations, and the Mikado, the son of heaven, is 
entitled to rule them all. If in ancient times the groups 
claimed to be under special divine protection, they now em¬ 
ploy scientific jargon by declaring that they are in line with 

^ 'From th« Ucne sfc to the death of Queen Victoria Ja one era; we 
are now lining in the second' (GeraM Heardi Tkete Hurrying Yton (i933)» 

p. t). 
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the development of evolution, with the unrolling of history. 
They solemnize their desires and organize their hatreds by 
propounding the theory of the predestination of races. This 
pernicious doctrine fundamental racial differences and 
national missions is preventing the development of a true 
human community in spite of the closer linking up of in¬ 
terests and the growing uniformity of customs and forms of 
life. Science, however, supports the very different view that 
the fundamental structure of the human mind is uniform in 
all races. The varied cultures axe but dialects of a single 
speech of the soul. The differences are due to accents, 
historical circumstances, and st^cs of development. If we 
are to find a solution for the differences whicn divide races 
and nations to-day, it must be through the recognition of 
the essentiri oneness of the modern world, spiritually and 
socially, economically and politically. 

Some of those whose tradition and training are limited to 
the European are apt to imagine that before the great Greek 
thinkers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, there was a crude 
con^ion of thought, a sort of chaos without form and void. 
Such a view becomes almost a provincialism when we realize 
that systems of thought which influenced countless millions 
of human beings had been elaborated by people who never 
heard the names of the Greek thinkers. The Hindu sages 
had formulated systems of philosophy and conduct, the Jews 
had developed a lofty monotheism, Zarathustra had pro¬ 
claimed the universe to be an ever increasing kingdom of 
righteousness, and Buddha had taught the way of enlighten¬ 
ment. The Chinese had records of a cwlization that was 
even then two thousand years old, and the pyramids of 
Egypt and the palaces of Babylon were antiquities in the 
eyes of men of that period. If we leave aside the great 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Knossos, and others whose 
influence on the modern world is more indirect than direct, 
the outstanding developments prior to 500 b-c. were the 
emergence of the prophetic school in Israel, of Confucianism 
in China, and of Brahmanism and Buddhism in India. The 
present state of the world is largely conditioned by the philo¬ 
sophies of life that had been worked out by then. The 
opportunities for these different tendencies to weave them- 
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selves into the warp and woof of world history are now 
available. Even if some of them arc unsuited to modern 
conditions, the stoiy of man *8 gradual rise and process can¬ 
not be without its interest to all those who have faith in the 
solidarity of man. It is therefore a matter of significance 
that in these lectures we are taking up one important pro¬ 
blem and viewing it from different historical standpoints. 

II 

III dealing with any social organization we must inquire 
into the essential ideas on which it is founded, the concep¬ 
tion of life which inspires it, and the forms which these ideas 
of life assume. The inspiring ideas are always larger than 
the historical forms which embody them. The Hindu view 
of the individual and his relation to society can be best 
brought out by a reference to the synthesis and gradation 
of (i) the fourfold object of life {^urusarthd)^ desire and enjoy¬ 
ment {kamA\ interest {artha\ ethical Imng (dhama)^ and 
spiritual freedom {mohd)\ (ii) the fourfold order of society 
(yarHa\ the man of learning {Brdhmiri), of power {Ksatriyd), 
of skilled productivity (VaSya), and of service (^Sudra) \ and 
^ii) the fourfold succession of the stages of life (SSrama\ 
student {hrahmac5ri)y householder (^ikastha\ forest recluse 
{vdHaprasthd), and the free supersocial man (sanHyasin). By 
means of this threefold discipline the Hindu strives to reach 
his destiny, which is to change body into soul, to discover 
the world's potentiality for virtue, and derive happiness from 
it. It used to be said that God created the universe in order 
that He might apprehend Himself. ‘Whatever we may feel 
about it, it IS beyond question that the world exists in order 
that we may apprehend ourselves, attaining our foil selfhood 
through response to whatever in it corresponds to the de¬ 
veloping personality. The approach to this goal must not 
be too sudden and immediate for all individuals. It has to 
be reached through a progressive training, a gradual en¬ 
larging of the natural life accompanied by an uplifting of all 
its motives. The rule, the training, and the result differ with 
the type of the individual, his bent of life and d^ree of 
development. Life is much too complex for an ideal sim- 
pljciy. 
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III 

The Four Ends of Life 

I. Moha. The chief end of man is the development of 
the individual. The Upanisad fells us that there is nothing 
higher than the person.^ But man is not an assemblage of 
bod7, life, and mind born of and subject to physical nature. 
The natural half-animal being with which he confuses himself 
is not his whole or real being. It is but an instrument for the 
use of spirit which is the truth of his being. To find the real 
self, to exceed his apparent, outward self, Is the greatness of 
which man alone of all beings is capable.* ‘Verify, 0 Glrgi, 
he who departs from this world without knowing this Im¬ 
perishable one is a vile and wretched creature.To inquire 
into his true self, to live in and from it, to determine by its 
own energy what it shall be inwardly and what it shall make 
of its outward circumstances, to found the whole life on the 
power and truth of spirit, is moksa or spiritual freedom. To 
be shut up in one’s own ego, to rest in the apparent self and 
mistake it for the real, is the root of all unrest to which man 
is exposed by reason of his mentality. To aspire to a uni¬ 
versality (sarvStmahkava) through his mind and reason, 
through his heart and love, through his will and power, is 
the high sense of his humanity. 

a. Rama. Is this perfection consistent with normal living ? 
There is a prevalent idea that the Hindu view concedes no 
reality to life, that it despises vital aims and satisfactions, 
chat it gives no inspiring motive to human effort. If spirit 
and life were unrelated, spiritual freedom would become an 
unattainable idea!, a remote passion of a few visionaries. 
There is little in Hindu thought to support the view that 
one has to attain spiritual fr^om by means of a violent 
rupture with ordinary life. On the other hand, it lays down 
that we must pass through the normal life consdentiously 
and with knowledge, work out its values, and accept its 
enjoyments. Spiritual life is an integration of man’s being, 

‘ ‘puru^n D8 puam kiScit*. 

* Tlie Sfugooote nya, The chief end of life here a not the atuinment of 
heaven popalirly blown to be ihe remit of pJoiu dudes. It is the desire to 
en<iujreiDto mith’ (i. 2 . lo), ^ BfioJirapyaka Vp.m. 8. lo. 
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in its depth and breadth, in its capacity for deep meditation 
as well as reckless transport. Kama refers to the emotional 
being of man, bis feelings and desires.' If man is denied 
his emotional life, he becomes a prey to repressive intro¬ 
spection and lives under a continual strain of moral torture. 
When the reaction sets in, he will give way to a wildness of 
ecstasy which is ruinous to his sanity and health. 

3. Anha. I’he third end relates to wealth and material 
wcD-bcing. Though it is not its own end, it helps to sustain 
and enrich life. There was never in India a nation^ ideal 
of poverty or squalor. Spiritual life finds full scope only in 
communities of a certain degree of freedom from sordidness. 
Lives that arc strained and starved cannot be religious except 
in a rudimentary way. Economic insecurity and individual 
freedom do not go together. 

4. Dharma. While the spontaneous activities of interest 
and desire are to be accepted, their full values cannot be 
realized if their action is unrestrained. There must be a rule, 
a guidance, a restraint. Dharma gives coherence and direc¬ 
tion to the different activities of life. It is not a religious 
creed or cult imposing an ethical or social rule. It is the 

’ complete rule of life, the harmony of the whole man who 
finds a right and just law of his living. Each man and group, 
each activity of soul, mind, life, and body, has its dharma. 
While man is justified in satisfying his desires, which is 
essential for the expression of life, to conform to the dictates 
of his desires is not the law of his being. He will not get 
Che best out of them if he does not conform to the dharma 
or the rule of right practice. A famous verse of the Maka^ 
bhSrata says: T cry with arm uplifted, yet none heedeth. 
From righteousness (dharma) flow forth pleasure and profit. 
Why then do ye not follow righteousness?’* Dharma tells 
us Chat while our life is in the first instance for our own 
satisfaction, it is more essentially for the community and 
most of all for that universal self which is in each of us and all 
beings. Ethical life is the means to spiritual freedom, as well 
as its expression on earth. 

' Bhc^avaia, i. 2. la 

* QrdKvabihur vinumy«9)ih na hi kajdc cchruooti msm. 
dharmfid artha^ca klmaica sa kim arthan na Mvyato. 

Aa 


M44 
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The ^iharmn and its observance are neither the beginning 
nor the end of human lifc> for beyond the law is spiritual 
freedom, not merely a noble manhood but universality, the 
aim which ennobles the whole life of the individual and the 
whole order of society. Man’s whole life is to be passed in 
the implicit consciousness of this mysterious background. 

The four ends of life point to the different sides of human 
nature, the instinctive and the emotional, the economic, the 
in^lectual and the ethical, and the spiritual. There is im- 

E lanted in man’s fundamental being a spiritual capacity, f Ic 
ccomes completely human only when his sensibility to 
spirit Is awakened. So long as man’s life is limited to science 
and art, technical invention, and social programmes, he is 
incomplete and not truly human. If we are insolent and 
base, unfair and unkind to one another, unhappy in personal 
relationships, and lacking in mutual understanding, it Is 
because we remain too much on the surfecc of life and have 
lost contact with the depths, When the fountains of spirit 
from which creative life of the individual and society is fed 
dry up, diseases of every description, intellectual, moral, and 
social, break cut. The everlasting vagrancy of thought, the 
contemporary muddle of conflicting philosophies, i(ie rival 
ideologies which cut through national frontiers and geo¬ 
graphical divisions, are a sign of spiritual homelessness- The 
unrest is in a sense sacred, for it is the confession of the 
feilure of a self-sufficient humanism with no outlook beyond 
the world. We cannot find peace on earth through economic 
planning or political arrangement. Only the pure in heart by 
fostering the mystical accord of minds can establish justice 
and love. Man’s true and essential greatness is individual. 
The scriptures could point out the road but each man must 
travel it for himself. The law of karma affirms the responsi¬ 
bility of each individual for his life. ‘The sins ye do by two 
and two, ye shall My for one by one,’as Kipling called Beelze¬ 
bub to remark. 'There is no salvation by proxy or in herds. 
In primitive societies there is collective responsibility, but on 
the hypothesis of rebirth, the guilt of an action attaches to its 
author. The punishment must fall on the individual, if not In 
this life, then in the next or perhaps in a later. The dignity 
and responsibility of the individual soul are recognized. 
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IV 

The Four Classes' 

The aim of dhama is to take the natural life of man and 
subject it to control without unduly interfering with its large¬ 
ness, freedom, and variety. It has two sides: the social and 
the individual, the var>ia dkarma, which deals with the duties 
assigned to men's position in society as determined by their 
character(^i/ff.O and function {karma)\ the aSrama dharma, 
which deals with the duties relevant to the stage of life, youth, 
manhood, or old age. We may deal with the theory of the 
four classes from three different standpoints, the spiritual- 
social, the cthical-psychological, and the conventional. 

I, The earliest reference to the four classes is in the 
Purvsa Ssk/a of the Feda,^ where th^ are described as 
having sprung from the body of the creative spirit, from his 
head, arms, thighs, and feet. This poetical image is intended 
to convey the organic character of society. Man is not only 
himself, but is in solidarity with all of his kind. The stress 
of the universal in its movement towards the goal of the 
world is the source of man's sociality. Society is not some¬ 
thing alien, imposed on man, crushing him, against which 
he rebels in knowledge and action. There is a profound 
integration of the social destiny with that of the individual. 
Human society is an attempt to express in social life the 
cosmic purpose which has other ways of expression in the 
material and the supramaterial planes. 

Between the individual and the totality of mankind are 
set up smaller groups as aids, though they often turn out 
obstacles, to the larger unity of mankind, The difficulties 
of distance and organization, the limitations of the human 
heart, as well as the variety and richness of life, are respon¬ 
sible for the smaller groups, which are meant to be used as 
means to a larger universdity. Even if humanity becomes a 
more manageable unit of life, intermediate groups are bound 
to exist for the development of varying tend^cies in the total 
human aggr^ate. The family, the tribe, the clan, the nation, 

‘ See Bhtgavan Dm, Hindu Social Orgnuiznlionix 932)^ A«robmdoGho»e, 
Tit PtjcAdegy tf Bociai Deetlepment\ G. H. Meee, hkarma and Baeietj 
(' 935 )' * X . 90. 
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are 8ucce$sive stages in this constant approach to univer¬ 
sality. The indl>^ual thus belon|s not only to humanity 
but to a class or country, race or religion. The group, which 
is midway between the individual and humanity, exists not 
merdy for itself but for the one and the other, helping them 
to fulfil each other. 

If the limited group, religious, political, or economic, 
regards itself as absolute and self-sufficient and demands the 
total service and life of the individual for its own develop¬ 
ment, it arrogates to itself claims which it docs not possess. 
Even as the individual has no right to look upon himself as 
the final end of existence and claim the right to live for him¬ 
self, trithout caking into account the needs of society, the 
social group has no right to demand the absolute surrender 
of the individual’s rights. The two principles which must 
govern all group life arc the free and unfettered develop¬ 
ment of the inaividual and the healthy growth of society. 
The individual and the society are interdependent. The 
sound development of the individual is the best condition 
for the growth of the society, and a healthy condition of 
society is the best condition for the growth of the individual. 
An ant-heap or a beehive is not the model for a human 
commonwealth, No harmony is to be achieved by the en¬ 
slavement of the individual. 

Man is not an abstract individual. He belongs to a certain 
social group by virtue of his character, behaviour, and func¬ 
tion in the community. When the fourfold division of 
society is regarded as the ordinance of God or the dispensa¬ 
tion of the spirit, the suggestion is that spiritual wisdom, 
executive power, skilled production, and devoted service arc 
the indispensable elements of any social order. It is the 
function of the wise to plan the social order, of the powerful 
to sanction it, i.c. back it by authority which has force behind 
it, of the skilled to execute it or carry it out with the help 
of the devoted workers. The fourfold classification is con¬ 
ceived in the interests of world progress.^ It is not intended 
specially for the Hindu^ but applies to the whole human 
race, wfiich has one destiny whicA it seeks and increasii^Iy 
attains through the countless millenniums of history. T*he 
I ‘loklnSm ru vmddKyirthwn^ 
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true object of all human action is /okasam^aha or the holding 
together of the human race in its evolution, In pursuance 
of such a view, Hindu leaders accepted primitive societies 
and foreign settlers such as the Greeks and the Scythians into 
the Hindu fold and recognized their priestly femilics as 
Brahmins and their fighting men as Ksatriyas. 

2. As the individual is a social being, society is the neces¬ 
sary means by which he attains the development of his per¬ 
sonality, A secure place must be found for him in the 
community so that he can derive the utmost help from it. 
By his nature, man falls into four types, the man of learning 
and kjiowicdgc, the man of power and action, the skilled 
craftsman, and the labourer. The types are determined by 
th^rominent elements of man’s active nature. 

Those who are pre-eminently intellectual are the Bilh- 
mins, whose function it is to sttk and find knowledge, com¬ 
municate it to others, and make it prevail in the world. 
Their activity is not the pursuit of practical aims in the 
narrow sense. They seek their joy in the practice of an art, 
a science, or a philosophy and set an example of attachment 
to disinterested pursuits of the mind. The perversions of 
this type are a mere intellectuality or curiosity for ideas with¬ 
out an accompanying ethical elevation, a narrow specializa¬ 
tion without the requisite openness of mind, a thirst for 
novelty, a tendency to imitate current feshions, an ineffective 
idealism without any hold on life. The true Brahmin is said 
to be one who has sensed the deepest self and acts out of 
that consciousness.^ He is expected to embody the law of 
self-dedicating love, the grace and joy of souls in the con¬ 
sciousness of the sendee, free, higi^ and daring, of the 
humanity of the luture, where hate, violence, and fanaticism 
will be unknown. The BrShmins give moral guidance. They 
reveal but do not enforce. Practical administration is not 
their task. They keep dear of the love of power as well as 
the pressure of imm^ate needs. Plato af^rms that kings 
must be philosophers. In the allegory of the Cave the wise 
man who has escaped into the daylight must not stay there 
but must go back to teach others. ‘We shall compel him 

' ItA^cid Ilmlnim aparok^ikrtya kiiiirtliArayl v&rtab sa eva brCh- 

yajroiuciko Vf- 
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to go back though we do him an injustice.’ The Hindu 
believes that any one immediately and deeply concerned with 
the exercise of power cannot be completely objective. The 
rulers will be concerned with government and the thinkers 
with values. If society is not to be led by the blind, we must 
have the contemplative thinkers at the top. Every society 
needs to have a class which is freed from material cares, 
competidve life, and is without obligations to it. Freedom 
is of the essence of the higher life and the great values cannot 
be achieved under a compulsion or a sense of duty. 

A dry spirit of detachment and disconnexion from im¬ 
mediate surroundings are essential qualities for those en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit of truth. An invincible patience, a 
contempt of all little and feeble enjoyments, humility without 
any baseness, an infinite hope, and a high fearlessness are 
the qualities that mark the seeker of truth,* These, which 
fit them for their vocation, unfit them for success in life, If 
their claims on society are not sufficiently safeguarded, they 
will be doomed to loneliness and not seldom to starvation. 
Their very strength prevents them from compromising with 
the things they despi se. A class of disinterested seekers or truth 
supported by society, influencing it, and placed above the cor¬ 
rupting tendency of power, is the very life of social stability 
and growth, Aner ^I, civilization ia based on a vision. 

If a Brihmin class was found necessary even in those 
less organized and complicated times, it is much more neces¬ 
sary to-day, when there is a widespread tendency to confbse 
national interests with objective truth. Our intellectuals to¬ 
day with rare exceptions are camp followers of political 
rulers. When Hegel saw Napoleon on horseback at me head 
of his army, he said, T saw the world soul riding.' The 
thinkers betray their function when they descend to the 
market-place to serve the passions of race, class, or nation. 
When they let their spirits get enclosed in the mentality of 
politics, when they fail to give to society a vision of humanity 
and civilization, the whole social structure will totter. Those 
who belong to the spiritual ministry of society must guard 
* Cf.Vsiiitlii: 

Togaj ttpo damo dlnun s^ucam day! frutan 

vidya vijfilEam SstiJiyaiQ etat brlhaanala^fa^m. 
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thwr intcgriry of mmd as a sacred po$session> be completely 
masters of themselves, aod proclaim the truth that all cities, 
all States, all kingdoms are mortal, and only the spirit of man 
immortal. Thucydides contemplates the image of a world 
in which Athens should have ceased to exist. Polybius shows 
us the conqueror of Carthage meditating over the burning 
town. ‘And Rome too shall meet her fateful hour.’* 

The Brahmins will now be considered to be receivers of 
unearned income. Even as it is the function of the State to 
support schools and colleges, museums and picture-galleries, 
it must also sup]>ort a leisured class. In the world tonday 
the leisured arc those who inherit wealth, though there is 
no reason to suppose that the children of rich parents are 
exceptionally intelligent and sensitive. In China, boys and 
girls used to be selected for this class on the results of com¬ 
petitive examinations. But the special training cannot be 
postponed till the age of examinations. If the training is 
to start early enough we must choose the members soon 
after birth. Is it to be by lot? The Hindu assumed that 
birth in a family which had the traditions of the leisured 
class might offer the best solution. 

While It is the business of the Brlhmin to lay down the 
science of values, draw out the blueprints for social recon¬ 
struction, and persuade the world to accept the high ends 
of life, it is the business of the Ksatriya to devise the means 
for gaining the ends. Not only in the ancient epics but in 
the recent history of Rajput Rivalry do we find Ksatriya 
princes cast in the heroic mould, the limits of whose fame 
are the stars, men whom no fear could terrify, no difficulty 
could daunt, men for whom retreat was more bitter than 
death. The qualities that mark the K§atriya ^e are a heroic 
determination from which no danger or difficulty can dis¬ 
tract them, a dynamic daring which shrinks from no adven¬ 
ture, a nobility of soul which would do nothing sordid or 
mean, and an unflinching resistance to injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. The worshippers of power, the men of brute force, the 
selfish tyrants are the perversions of this type. The qualities 
of the Ksatriya arc as necessary as those 01 the Brahmin for 
the perfection of human nature. 

' Julidu Tie Gnet Belraya/t E.T. (192^). 
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The political is not the highest category. The State exists 
}Q order that its members may have a good life. It is a social 
convenience. It is not the judge of its own conduct- Though 
righteousness depends on force, *it is wrong to say that it is 
the will of the strong’.* The State is not above ethics. It 
exists essentially for the good of the individual and has therC' 
fore no right to demand the sacrifice of the individual, 
though it has every right to demand the conditions essential 
for the performance of its task. The worship of the God- 
State with which we are familiar to-day, that the State is the 
creator of right and wrong, that reasons of State justify any 
crime, that ethics are a purely individual matter, are flatly 
opposed to the Hindu view. Rama tells Laksmaoa: ‘I bear 
arms for the sake of truth. It is not difficult for me to gain 
this whole universe but I desire not even the suzerainty of 
the heavens if it is to be through unrighteousness.’* The 
State finds its justification according to the measure in which 
it pursues and protects the full development of the human 
person. The end is personal liberty and happiness, and all 
government is a convenient means to this end. 

The Hegelian theory that what is is right, and that the 
Prussian military State is the highest form of ‘the Spirit* on 
earth, is in practice a denial of moral authority. It confuses 
the good with the real and reduces the distinction between 
right and wrong to one of strong and weak. Force is what 
counts, and not right, which is only another name for superior 
force. On this view, no government has any moral authority, 
and conflicts between classes and nations can only be decid^ 
by force. The League of Nations is suspected to be another 
power system, not an alternative to war but only an excuse 
for a holy war. The League has foiled not because it was 
lacking in armed force butT>ecause it had no moral authority. 
Only an earnest application of the democratic tradition in 
the relations between States and a rearrangement of the 
world on that basis can give the needed authority to the 

* yiahlhkSr&ta, ui. X34. 3. 

* , .. satyens Syudham lltbbe 

n«yam muoa jnahJ uuaya durhbha il|irliabufl 
na HI cchex«m adturmena api labmsp*. 

il. 97. ^7.) 
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League. T he great task of our generadon is to embody real de¬ 
mocracy in the material structure of our civilization, to work 
for a world community far richer in its cultural opportunities 
for all men, and ht more brotherly in its relationships. 

The Hindu scheme permits the use of force for the main¬ 
tenance of order and enforcement of law, occasionally even 
to the point of the destruction of human life. In a perfect 
society where every one is naturally unselfish and loving, 
there would be no need for government or force, but so per¬ 
fect a condition is iierhaps not suited to mere men. In the 
actual imperfect conditions the State will have to exercise 
force on recalcitrant individuals. The need for force is, how¬ 
ever, a sign of imperfection. In principle anything which 
has the taint of coercion is to that extent lacking in perfec¬ 
tion, as the Mahahharata has it.* We may feel that we are 
justified in using force to restrain the evil-doer. This very 
necessary coercion results in two disadvantages. It tempts 
the user to its unrighteous use and causes resentment in 
those against whom it is used. While we cannot obviate the 
necessity for the use of coercion in political arrangements, so 
long as sinful ambition, pride, lust, and greed are operative 
in human nature, it is essential to guard against its abuses 
and remember that there is a higher obligation of love that 
transcends the requirements of mere justice, in the light of 
which all codes ofjustice are to be judged. The ideal is the 
Bi^hminic one of non-resistance, /or the means are as im¬ 
portant as the end.* In this imperfect world, however, the 
non-resisters are able to practise tkeir convictions only because 
they owe their security to the maintenance by others of the 
principles which they repudiate. 

* ‘hif£ttyK samyat&m dharmsm adKajmajs ca vidur budblh’. Again, *The 
victory that is achieved without war la much auperior to the victory that is 
achieved through war’ (ui. 94.1). Aioka m Rock'^ct XIU writes: ‘In order 
that my sons and grandsons should not re|ard it as their do^ to male a new 
conquest... they should take pleasure in patience aod gendenas and regard 
as the only mie conquest the conquest won by piety* (T^ Edicts ef Ahka, by 
Vincent A. Smith (1909), p. ui). 

* Cf. the$e well-koown sariugi from the MakdiisraCa: 

ahimsln sarvabhQtesa dharmam iySyas taram viduh 

tasya ca brfthma^ mulam.. 

yad ayoddheoa labhyeu ut ee bahursatam bhavet. 
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The use of force is limited to occasions where it is the 
only alternative and is applied for the sake of creating a more 
suitable environment for the powth of moral values and not 
for activities which can hardly fail to result in social chaos. 
Force, when unavoidable, must be employed in an ethical 
spirit. The use of force does not become permissible simply 
because it has an ethical aim. It must be applied in an 
ethical way.' The users of force are not the ones to judge 
the causes for which it has to be employed. The Ksatriyas 
rule only as the guardians and servants of the law. Th^ 
have an executive power over the community which is valid 
only so long as they carry out the law, which is placed under 
the control of the BrShmins and the scers and protected 
from interference by political or economic power. The func¬ 
tion of the State is limited to the protection of the law and 
defence. People were allowed to manage their affairs in 
accordance with the traditional rules and customs. They did 
not care who the rulers were so long as their lives were 
undisturbed. One flag was as good as another, if social life 
was carried on in the same This attitude has made the 
country a prey to invaders. The enforcement of moral laws 
is what gives a king his glory. This is evident from the 
description of the king who could sayj Tn my realm there 
U neither thief nor miser, nor drunkard, nor one who is 
altarlcss, nor any ignoramus, nor any unchaste man or 
woman. 

As in all ancient societies, only the fighting classes took 
part in wars. The motive was more monarchical loyalty 
than national pride. Even when tribes were at war, the non- 
combatants were little affected- Megasthenes writes: ‘If the 
Indians are at war with one another, it is not customary for 

' has its rules of ri$hi behaviour which aust be observed by the king. 
He must not pennit the use of pohooed arrows or concealed weapons or the 
slaying of a man who is asleep or a suppliant or a fugitive. He rnuit not as a 
victor destroy fine architecture or extirpate che faraily of the defeated dead but 
invest a suiable prince of that Buoily with royal dignity {MaAsiAera/a, xii. 
loe. 5). Though political weapons are employed for gaining their ends, the 
nilers should not allow their alms to be distorted by revenge or vindictiveness. 
For KauQlya the preservation of the State u the hjgbest duty of the king and 
any course which uvea the Itingdom is justified. 

* CiisxdeQa Uf~v. II. 5. 
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them to touch those who are tilling the land, but the one 
group may be engaged in battle . .. but the other is peace¬ 
fully engaged in ploughing or reaping or pruning or mowing 
nearby.These principles were laid down at a time when 
^rs were fought accoiding to strict rules by small profes¬ 
sional armies. In modern wars whole populations are in¬ 
volved and there are no non-combatants. The forces must 
act with efficiency and indiscrimination. They may kill and 
maim, starve and ruin millions of human beings who are 
absolutely innocent. An indiscriminate massacre of masses 
will be disastrous to the whole society, and by no stretch of 
imagination can it be said that it will protect the interests 
of the community. There is much to be said for those who 
believe that complete pacifism is the only attitude to wars 
under modern conditions that can be adopted by those who 
have faith in the fundamental unity of all being. Vet we live, 
not in a perfect universe, but only in an improving one at 
best. 

The third class of vaiiyas brings into relief the tendency 
of life to possess and enjoy, to give and take. In its outward 
action, this power appears as riie utilitarian, practical mind 
engaged in commerce and industry, Though bent on the 
efficient exploitation of the natural resources, this type is 
also marked hy hiiTnffni*7find rrdtr^i 4 j 7 rTTf^l^n^^ Tfiough 
the members of this class ats.eugag^ in pursuits where the 
temptations to the ac quisit ion of wealth are real, they are 
expected to 4 evebp'quahli^ of Humanity and neighbourly 
service. If they are xcen on wealth for its own sSc^ they 
are to beddetested*.* It is not fh*CT main, function to con¬ 
tribute to the spTfl^al jwelfar e of so ciety or its political 

? ower, yet we cannot have thes^witEouTtneir co-operafion. 

tactical intelligence anJ adaptive skill are their chief 
marks. The perversions of this type are familiar to us, as 
our age is pre-eminently a commercial one. Armament 
manu&cturers foment discords between nations for the sake 
of profits. The records of the League bf Nations show how 
merchants, European and Asiatic, have been making mil- 

’ Arrun, laiika, ii. 9. See ako SiJgatta/a, i. 7. 36. 

* Cf. Rimaya^a, ii. 21. 5$. Mve^o bKeved srehtpere lii loke*. 
we fail if we are addicted te enjoyment. *kamsimaia khalv api oa praiaara/ 
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Uon$ through the sale of viie drugs that destroy the body, 
mind, and soul of the people. In some countries those who 
purchase the drug are given free the hypodermic syringe 
with which to inject it. For the lust of gold man hurls his 
fellow men over these precipices of war between races and 
nations, of drunkenness and drug-addiction. Commerce and 
industry, which are the life-blood of the human race, arc per¬ 
verted from their proper use by a hht standard of values. 
Property, according to the Hindu view^_i8..a mandate held 
by Its po {»Sessu is fif tiie cuinmu n use and benefit of the 
commonwealth. The Bha^avata tells us that we have a claim 
only to so much as would s atisfy our_hunger. If any one 
desire^ morg, he is a A ief deserving punishment.' To gain 
wealth and power at the expense ofsociety is a social crime. 
iTod«tro^_sur£ius products simply because we cannot sell 
«em~for profit is ah outrage on numanity. 

A fourth variety of human nature finds its outlet in work 
and service. Labour is the basis of all human relations. 
While the first three classes are said to be twice bom, the 
fourth is said to be once born and so inferior. It only means 
that the activities of the members of the fourth class are in¬ 
stinctive and not governed by ideals of knowledge, strength, 
or mutual service. While the seeker of wisdom works for 
the joy of the search, the hero of action works from a sense 
of honour, the artist and the skilled craftsman arc impelled 
by a love of their art, and even the lowest worker has a sense 
or the dignity of labour. Though all these are impressed by 
the social code with a sense of their social value, the lowest 
classes are not generally aware of the plan of the social order 
and their place in it. They fulfil their duties for the satis¬ 
faction of their primary needs, and when these are gratified, 
they tend to lapse into a life of indolence and inertia. An 
instinctive obeiiience and a mechanical discharge of duty are 
their chief contributions. 

It is not to be assumed that the qualities which arc pre¬ 
dominant in each of the four classes are exclusive of one 
another. As a matter of feet there Is no individual who does 
not possess all these essentials. Classes are marked as wise 

' jivsd nujebt jathmm ifva[»7artvam hi dehinSm 
adhikim yo ^faiucuoycta w $teno dauj^ao arbati (vil. 14. 8). 
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or heroic, skilled or unskilled, according as one or the other 
predominates in them. None of these can be regarded as 
complete. The Brahmin cannot serve truth with freedom if 
he has not moral courage and heroism, if he has not the 
practical sense to adapt the highest tru^ to the conditions 
of actual life and the needs of the different classes of society, 
if he has not the sense of service to humani^, Even the 
man of action, though he is not engaged in t(ie pursuit of 
wisdom, has a sense of the direction of society, t(ie aims it 
has, and the way in which he has to sanction the details 
essential for the rcali^^atlon of those aims. He uses his power 
for the service of the society. The man of practical ability 
is called upon to devote his skill and possessions to the good 
of society. He has a general idea of the nature of the social 
good, has the courage and the enterprise essential for the 
exploitation of natural resources, and is anxious to improve 
the material conditions of life in every conceivable way. 
Even the man of labour is not a social drudge. As a part 
of the social order, he strives to serve society through his 
fecial function with knowledge, honour, and skill. The 
fourfold spirit is present in every member of society and its 
fruitful development is the test of each one's efficiency. 
There is no life, in so far as it is human, which is not at the 
same time an inquiry into truth, a struggle with forces 
inward and outward, a practical adaptation of the truth to 
the conditions of life and a service of^society. Every one in 
his own way aims at being a sage, a hero, an artist, and 
a servant. But the conditions of life demand specialization 
within limits. Each one cannot develop within his single 
life the different types of excellence. As a rule one type of 
excellence or perfection is attainable only at the expense of 
another. We cannot erect on the same site both a Greek 
temple and a Gothic cathedral, though each has its own 
loveliness. The ascetic virtues cannot flourish side by side 
with the social and the domestic. If you choose to be an 
anchorite, you cannot be a statesman, A hermit does not 
know what human love is. A social worker cannot devote his 
strength to the advancement of knowiedge. But wherever 
we may start, it is open to us to reach the Highest perfection, 
and man reaches pOTCCtion by each being intent on his own 
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duty.* ‘Men cf all classes, if they fulfil their assigned duties, 

tnjoy the highest imperishable bliss. 

"^^hile, from a spiritual standpoint, all work has in it the 
power to lead to perfection, a natural hierarchy binding 
the position In society with the cultural development of the 
individual arises. Life is a staircase with steps leading to a 
goal and no man can rest satisfied until he reaches the top. 
Not the st^e reached but the movement upwards is of im¬ 
portance. 'The road is better than the resting-place.^ Hier¬ 
archy is not coercion but a law of nature. The four classes 
represent four stages of development in our manhood. 
Every human being starts with a heavv load of ignorance and 
inertia. His first stage is one of toil demanded by the needs 
of the body, the impulse of life, and the law of society. Mauu 
tells us that all men are born ^Qdras and become Bi^hmins 
by regeneration through ethical and spiritual culture. From 
the lowest stage we rise into a higher type when we arc 
driven by the instinct for useful creation. We have here the 
vital man. At a higher level, we have the active man with 
ambition and will power. Highest of all is the Brahmin, who 
brings a spiritual rule into fife, Though something of all 
these four is found in all men in different degrees of develop¬ 
ment, one or the other tends to predominate in the dealings 
of the soul with its embodied nature, and that becomes the 
basis for future development. As he unfolds and grows 
man changes his status and class.^ Growth is ordinarily 
gradual. Nature cannot be rushed, The seer’s vision is the 
ideal for the active man; while he can trust the seer, the lower 
ones may not be able to do so. They look to the practical 
men. We can only understand and follow those who are just 
a step beyond ourselves. The distant scene is practically out 
of sight. The social order is intended to produce the type 
and provide for growth beyond it. 

Ir one who is of a lower nature desires to perform the 

’ xviii. 45. * Apastamba, n. i« 3.2, 

) *Ali zoeo must »erv 6 those who be)oD| ro the hi^r cUaa.’ Gonla^e, 
z. 66 . 

* 'A man whether he be a Brihmin, Kfatriya, Vsijyn or ^udra u such by 
Qirure. By eril deed does a nvicc'born man fall from his podiion. The 
Kiatriya ora Vai^ who lives in the condition of a Brahmin by pneudns the 
duties of one attaim to BrShminhood’ (MaAaiidrata, Anuibanaparva, 143,6). 
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social tasks of a higher class, before he has attained the 
answering capacities, social order will be disturbed. To 
fight is a sin for a Brthmin but not for a Ksatriya, whose 
function is to fight without ill will for a righteous cause, 
when there is no other course.^ Arjuna in the Bhagavadg^a 
is required to follow his own nature. To follow the law of 
another’s nature is dangerous. The bent of Arjuna’s nature 
was to fight; to run away from the battle-fiel (3 would be a 
flight from his nature. Man cannot ordinarily transcend his 
psychological endowment. In the actual social order, there 
may be people who consider it right to fight and others to 
abstain, and both arc justified. The fourfold classification is 
against modern notions of conscription where every one is 
obliged to take to military service or universal suffrage where 
ruling power is distributed among all, In the natural hier¬ 
archy there cannot be one moral standard for all. The 
higher a person is in the social scale, the greater are the 
obligations. The tendency to judge others by our own 
standards must be tempered by a greater understanding of 
each one’s special work and place in society. 

Individuals and classes were bound to one another by 
what is called the spirit of status and not terminable con¬ 
tract. Every man had his place in society and fixed duties 
attached to it. The social organism expected from each 
man his duties but guaranteed to each subsistence and 
opportunity for self-expression. The spirit of competition 
was unknown. Regulated control, even if coercive, is less 
tyrannical than blind competition. It secures for the largest 
number of individuals effective freedom in non-economic 
and cultural spheres. Regulation in the interests of a fuller 
measure of freedom is not the same as the total subjection of 
the individual to the State. 

In a real sense, the fourfold scheme is democratic. Firstly, 
it insists on the spiritual equality of all men. It assumes that 
within every human creature Acre is a self which has the 
right to grow in its own way, to find itself, and make its life 
a full and satisfied image and instrument of its being. 
Secondly, it makes for individuality in the positive sense. 

* 'If Thou wile not carT7 on this rTgbt«otJ» wArfhre, then casting away thloe 
cwfi dharma and thine hmour, thou wilt incur sio’ {BhagaviJgile, ii. 3 j). 
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Individuality is attained not through an escape from limita¬ 
tions but through the willing acceptance of obligations. It 
is erroneous to assume that only the aberrant or the anarchi¬ 
cal is the true individual. Thirdly, it points out that all work 
is socially useful and from an economic standpoint equally 
important. Fourthly, social justice is not a scheme of rights 
but of opportunities. It is wrong to assume that democracy 
requires all men to be alike. Society is a pattern or an 
organism in which different oi^ns play different parts. 
Excellence Is specific and cannot be universal. Equality 
refers to opportunity and not to capacity. While it recog¬ 
nizes that men are unequal in scale and quality, it insists that 
every human being shall have the right and the opportunity 
to contribute to human achievement, as far as his capacity 
goes. Society must be so organized as to give individuafs 
sufficient scope to exercise their natural energies without 
being interfered with by others. Even Marx does not accept 
the view that all men arc born equal with an inherent right to 
identical shares in the commodities produced by the com¬ 
munity. An assertion of abstract equality is not the same as 
the principle from each according to his capacity and to 
each according to his requirements. There is no attempt to 
equalize capacities or level up the requirements.* Fifthly, 
the essence of democracy is consideration for others. Free¬ 
dom for the individual means restrictions on absolute power. 
No one class can make unlimited claims. The State, the 
Church, and other organizations must limit themselves and 
leave room for those who neither think nor fed as they do. 

' Sl&lm, m his address to the Sevcoteenth Congreu of the Communht 
Party, de£nes the position thus: 'By equality Mirriam means not only equally 
in personal requirements and personal li fe. but the aboli lion of clus, i.e. (o) the 
equal emandpetion of all tollera from expldtacion, after the apittUsis have 
been overthrown and expropriated; (^) the equal abolIiioQ for all of private 
property in the meins of production, af^r they have been transformed into (he 
property of the whole sode^i (r) the equal duty of all to work according to 
their ability and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to the amount 
of work they have done (sodaUst sodety); {/) the equal duty of all to work 
according to theft ability and the equal right of all toiJera to receive according 
to theii requirements (commanist sodety). And Marxism stars out with the 
assumption that people's abilities and requirements are not, and cannot be, 
equal in qualityor in quantity, either In the period ofsoeialisa or in the period 
of communism(Webb, BopUi Ru/sia (1936), vol. li, p. 702.) 
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Spiritual power, political power, and economic power must 
be properly adjusted In a well-ordered society. Democracy 
is not to be confused with mutual rivalries. Kautilya’s 
Arthaiastra discusses the theory of social contract to enforce 
the duties and rights of the State and the individual. While 
the rulers are obliged to abide by the rules of dkarma, the 
citizens pay the taxes in return for the protection they receive. 
Monarchy was not the only type of government. Republi¬ 
can constitutions were well known, Representative self- 
governing institutions operated in India even by the time 
of Megasthenes- Village communities presided over by 
councils of elders chosen from all castes and representing all 
interests maintained peace and order, controlled taxarton, 
settled disputes, and preserved intact the internal economy 
of the country. Trade-guilds were also managed on similar 
lines, protecting the professional interests and regulating 
working hours and wages. The peasant worked the land to 
maintain himself and the family and contribute a little to the 
community. The craftsman fashioned the tools and the cloth¬ 
ing necessary for the community, and was in turn provided 
with the food and shelter necessary. This system prevailed 
even after the Britiah rule started. Sir William Hunter 
observed: ‘The trade guilds in the cities, and the village 
community in the country, act, together with caste, as mutual 
assurance societies, and under normal conditions allow none 
of their members to starve. Caste, and the trading or agri¬ 
cultural guilds concurrent with it, take the place of a poor 
law in India. Land became a commodity to be bought and 
sold for the first rime in the administration of Warren 
Hastings. The new economy of the private ownership of 
land, with the zamindar as the permanent landlord, a sort of 
middleman between the State and the peasant, the divorce 
of industry from agriculture, and large-scale production in 
factories have brought about a social revolution. Under the 
centralized administration of the British, local self-govern¬ 
ment and autonomous village organization disappeared. A 
strange impression prevails that in India caste prevented the 
development of democratic institutions. In the administra¬ 
tion of villages and towns, caste and trade-guilds, provinces 
' MUa Bmfire, p. 199. 
sb 
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and even federations, the democratic principle where every 
individual is both sovereign and subject is affirmed. Even 
such details as the rules of elections, division into electoral 
units, rules of procedure and debate do not escape notice.' 
Representative democracy or the ‘pMiayat system is native 
to the Indian temperament. Sixthly, the general tendency of 
men of all classes to strive to the summit is due to the im¬ 
pression that the position at the top is one of pleasure, profit, 
and power. To obtain these, every one wishes to climb the 
social ladder. But in the Hindu scheme life becomes more 
difficult as we rise higher, A Biihmin should do nothing for 
the sake of enjoyment. If we realize the increase of social 
responsibility and the diminution of the personal enjoy¬ 
ments of life as we rise in the social ladder, we will be more 
satisfied with our own place and work in society. Those who 
seek the higher place will lead a life of simplicity and self- 
denial. 

Within this fourfold scheme each individual has to follow 
his own nature and arrive at his possible perfection by a 
growth from within. The individual is not a mere cell of the 
body or a stone of the edifice, a mere passive instrument of 
its collective life. Man is not a thing or a piece of machinery 
which can be owned. The question of property, of the man 
over the woman, of the fatlier over the diild, of the State 
over the individual, must be given up. The individual’s 
action must be determined by his own essential quality.^ 
Through the fulfilment of his nature he contributes to the 
good of the society, though he may not intend it. We must 

' The Mirquis of Zedtnd wriwe: it may come m 4 jorprae to many 

to ]urn that in the Asemblies of the Buddhisu in India two thousand yean 
and more ago are to b« found tb< rudiments of our own parlianenta/y pncrice 
of the present day- The dignity of the AasemUy was preserved by the appoini- 
mect of a special officer—the embryo of "Mr. Speaker” in the Hew of Com- 
mooa. A second officer was appomied whose doty it was to sec that when 
Becessary a quorum was secured—the pirolocype the Earliamenuiiy Chief 
Whip in our own system. A menber initiating buainess did so in the form of 
e modoQ which was then open to diseussien. In some cases this was done once 
onJ/r in others three times, thus anneipadog the pnetioe of parliament in 
requiring that a Bill be read a third time before it becomes law. If discussion 
disclosed a difference of opinion the matter was decided by the vote of the 
majori^. the voting being by ballot* (Tit Ltgaey tflniia, p. li (1937))- 

* ^abhlvaniyadmiartta*. 
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avoid the cant of the preacher who appeals to us for the deep- 
sea fishermen on the ground that they are daily risking their 
lives that we may have fish for our breakfests and dinners. 
They are doing nothing of the kind. They go to sea for 
themselves anJ their femilies, not for our breal^sts and 
dinners. Our convenience happily is a by-product of their 
labours. 

True law which develops from within is not a check on 
liberty but its outward image, its visible expression. Human 
society )irogrcsses really and vitally only when law becomes 
the expression of freedom. It will reach its perfection when 
man having learned to know becomes spiritually one with 
his fellow men. The law of society exists only as the outward 
mould of his inner nature. The true man conforms to law 
simply because he cannot help it.* When Draupadl blames 
her husband for obeying the law when it has led him into 
difficulties, he replies that he does not observe it in expecta¬ 
tion of any reward but because his mind has become fixed on 
it.2 Man helps the world by his life and growth only in pro¬ 
portion as he can be more freely himself, using the ideals and 
the opportunities which he finds in his way. He can use them 
effectively only if they are not burdens to be borne by him, 
but means towards his growth. By gathering the materials 
from the minds and lives of his fellow men and making the 
most of the experience of humanity’s past ages, he expands 
his own mind and pushes society fbrwara, Social order 
{ksema) and progress (joga) are thus safeguarded. 

3. when birth acquired greater importance classes de- 

S encrated into caste. The chief feature of caste arej (i) 
heredity. One cannot change one's caste, (ii) Endogamy. 
Every member of a caste must marry a member of the same 
caste and may not mai^ outside it. (iii) Commensal resiruF- 
Hons. Regulations are imposed regarding the acc^tancc of 
food and drink from members of other castes. The caste 
scheme recognizes the individuality of the group. When 

' na dKanarthais yiio *td)ain vfi dharmas teaifi) yidhifthira 
avaiyam kliyalty eva iarlnaya kiiySs catha. 

(Malal/iarafa, ^ntjparra, 258. 39.) 

> nlKamdharni»pha3skSni|I rljaputrS caratnyita 
dhanna eva ouaah kf;ne avabhSvaccalva am dkiitus. 
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aboriginal deities were taken over into the Hindu pantheon, 
the pnesthoods attached to them were accepted as Brahmins 
even as the ruling families of the tribe were accepted as 
Ksatriyas. Hence arose innumerable subdivisions. The 
bdiefe and practices which the different groups developed in 
the course of ages were recognized as valia and relations 
among groups regulated in accordance with them. 

In the period of the Vedic hymns (i^oos.c. todoo n.c.), 
there were classes and not castes. We do not find any refer¬ 
ence to connubid or commensal restrictions. The occupa¬ 
tions were by no means hereditary. There is, however, a 
marked differentiation between the fair-skinned Aryans and 
the dark-skinned Dasyus. This racial distinction feded into 
the background in the early Buddhist times (600 u.c. to 
300 B.C.). In the Jatskas the four classes are mentioned and 
Ae Ksatriyas are said to be the highest. Any one who took 
to the priestly way of life became a Brihmin. There were no 
cndogamoxis restrictions. According to one JaMkcy Buddha 
himself though a Ksatri)^ married a poor farmer’s daughter. 
Though marriages within the same class were encoura^, 
intermarriages were by no means unusual or forbidden. 
Funcrion in the trade-guilds became before long hereditary. 
Megasthencs tells us that there were seven castes, that inter- 
maniages between them were forbidden, and that function 
was hereditary though the philosophers were exempt from 
these restrictions. His observations can be accepted only 
with caution. Chandragupta himself was of mixed descent. 
Megasthenes’ account shows, however, that mixed marriages 
were exceptional even in the fourth century b.c., though tKey 
continued to occur in later times.* Caste in its rigour became 
established by the time of Manu and the PurSnas, which 
belong to the period of the Gupta kings (a.d. 330 to 450). 
The great invaders, the Sakas, the Yavanas, die Pahlavas, 
and the Kushans, were accepted as Hindus. It is said in 
MudrSraksasa that Chandra^pta was opposed by a force 
under the command of ‘the great monarc*h of the barbarian 

’ According to MalsvikigBimilnt, AgnJioicn. & king of the Sungs dyuaiy 
i/irea I B.C.), mirried a woman of an infmor caste, la the Mreeiagieftk^, 
the hero drudattt, who k a Brlhmm by biilh and a merchant by profenion, 
married a courteaan. 
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tribes** who had in his army members of the foreign tribes. 
Yuan Chwang's account of the bloodthirsty Hunnish tyrant 
Mihiragula snows that the Huns were savages from the 
central Asian steppes. When these tribes were taken over 
into Hinduism an unusually strong disinclination to inter¬ 
marriage developed. The endogamous custom which was 
encouraged in the Buddhist period and became the usual 

E ractlce in the time of Megasthenes was made the rule by 
lanu, who regulated carcfolly exceptions to it. Caste was 
the Hindu answer to the challenge of society in which 
different races had to live together without merging into one.* 
The difficulty of determining the psychological basis led to 
the acceptance of birth as tlie criterion. Society, beir^ a 
machine, inclines to accept an outer sign or standard. The 
tendency of a conventional society is to fix firmly and forma¬ 
lize a system of grades and hierarchies. Besides, as the ^es 
hx themselves, their maintenance by education and tradition 
becomes necessary and hereditary grooves are formed. 

While there are only four classes, the castes are innumer¬ 
able. We have tribal, functional, sectarian castes, as well as 
outcastes, There are references to the untouchables in the 
jStakai> Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim (a.o. 405 to 4II), 
describes how the Candalas had to live apart and give notice 
of their approach on entering a town by striking a piece of 
wood, the untouchables mainly included some who were 
on the outskirts of civilization and were left unabsorbed by 
the Hindu foith and others who performed duties which 
were regarded as low. In the class scheme there was no 
fifth class of untouchables.^ 

The substitution of the principle of birth for •\drtuc and 
valour has been the main foctor in the process of social 
crystallization and caste separatism. Birth is said to indicate 
real, permanent differences in the mental attitudes of men 
though they cannot be easily measured by the rough and 

* maliiittmJ«criurajen2. 

* See Hi/iJb Vitta efUfe, 4th Impression, pp. 93 C 
» See Betekttu Jataka, iii. 233; Matanga JiuU, i/. 358; Ciilasambhulo 
ydtaie, iv. 591. 

* tri}U veme^Q jlto'hi brlhmaiiSbiaiunano bhavet. 

cacvendh catvarab paocamo nadhlgamyate. 

(MaAiiidra/a, Anu^toi^perva, 44..) 
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ready methods of anthropologists. The theory of rebirth by 
which man's inborn nature and course of life are determined 
by his own past lives gives addidonal support to the view that 
man is bom to the social function which is natural to him. It 
is not realized that the fact of ancestry, parentage, and physical 
birth may not always indicate the true nature of the individ¬ 
ual. When the obligations of the classes do not spring 
spontaneously from their inner life, they become mere con¬ 
ventions, departing largely from the maintenance of ethical 
types. The son of a Brahmin is always a UrShmin though he 
may have nothing of the BrShmin in him. I'hc individual 
docs not fall naturally into his place in society hut is thrust 
into It by an external power. Any system where an abstract 
power, caste, or Church decides a person's i>rofcssion and 

E lace is an unnatural one. As the individuals arc esteemed 
igh or low, not by the degree of their sociality but by their 
profession, wealth, or power, class conflicts arise where all 
desire power and privilege. In the class scheme the social 
duty of the individual is insisted on, not his personal rights. 
In caste, privilege Is more important. In the class order any 
one who has the courage to undergo the discipline, the 
strength to deny himself the pleasures of life, and the capacity 
to develop his powers is free to rise to the lop; not so m the 
caste scheme, which docs not allow for the free play of man’s 
creative energies. While the man of the higher caste is left 
to his sense of duty and conscience, the weaker ones with 
their anti-social tendencies are made to feel the weight of 
punishment. In actual practice the setting up of different 
standards of punishment for offenders of different castes is 
the weakest part of the system. In fairness to the lawgivers, 
It may be said that they made out that the higher the caste 
the^eater is the offence when moral rules are violated. * 
ihe disparity between the hereditary function and the 
individual’s nature was reduced to some extent by educa- 
don and training. And so the scriptures while recognizing 
the hereditary practice insist that character and capacity 


I Giuajsj,zii. 17. Mini! sap thai a king should be fined ft thoasftfid time 
u ouieh fts ft common qua /or the $ftme cEeoce (vlh. 336)> ThtMaAiiiJrafa 
is even itron|«r. Even priests shoi^M be punish^; the weightier the meb, the 
weightier should be their puaisboeot (lii. 368. t$). 
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arc the real basis and without them the social status is 
meaningless. 

When the Brahmin looked upon his position as one of 
easy privilege and not arduous obligabon, protests were 
uttered. Manu and others contrast the ideal Biilhmin who 
has the ethical quality with the actual who bases his claim 
on birth.* In iuddharihadniimAni it is said that the three 
features of a BrShmin are austerity, learning, and birth, and 
one who has the third and not the first two qualities is only 
a Bnihmin by caste.^ Again, Kauiika received instruction 
from a meat-seller and said tc bimt ‘In my opinion you are 
a Brahmin even in this life. Because a Brahmin who is 
haughty and who is addicted to degrading vices is no better 
than a Sudra, and a Sodra who restrains his passions and is 
ever devoted to truth and morality I look upon as a BrShmin, 
inasmuch as character is the basis of Brahminhood-'^ Chan- 
do^ Upaftuad gives the story of Satyakama, the son of 
Jabala who approached Gautama Haridrumata and said to 
him, ‘I wish to become a student with you, sir; may 1 come 
to you ?’ He said to him, 'Of what family are you, my friend 
He replied, ‘I do not know, sir, of what family I am. 1 asked 
my mother and she answered, “In my youth when I had to 
move about much as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not 
know of what family thou art 1 am Jibala by name and thou 
art Satyakama”, therefore I am Satyakama Jabill, sir.* He 
said to him, ‘No one but a true Brihmin would thus speak 
out. Go and fetch fuel, friend. I shall initiate you; you have 
not swerved from the truth.’* Even after caste became con¬ 
ventional, Kavaia, the son of a slave girl, was accepted as a 
Bilhmin.s To minimize the rigours of caste the relative 
character of caste distinction s is frequently emphasized. The 

‘ 'Whether a BrShain performs rites or neglects them he who beftieods til 
creatures is stld to be a Brahmin’ {Manu, il 87). ‘The panegyrisu, the 
fltrterers, the cheats, those who act htnhfr and those who are avanaons— 
these five kinds of Brthmifls should never be adored, even if the? are eqnaJ to 
Brihaspad in learning’ {M, 379 )‘ 

s tapaifnitam ca yoiuka tn/aa brthmaQ/a icmnarn 

tapa&jmtlbhyam 70 hiiio jldbrflhmani era sab. 

J jVfai/iiira/a, Vasapam, iii. 7^-84. 

• iv-4.1-5. 

> AUarrya BrShma 9 a, 11. 19- 
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RSmiyana tells us that there 'were only BrUhmins in the 
Kritayuga and all people were of one class.* 

Though thebtic movements from the Alvars and RSma- 
nuja, though RlUnSnanda and Kablr, Ninak and Caitanya, 
NSmdev and EknSth protest against caste inequalities) they 
have not disappeared as yet. Even Christian churches in 
their anxiety to propagate their frith compromise with it. 
Pope Gregory XV published a bull sanctioning caste regula¬ 
tions in the Christian Church of India.* The general effect 
of the impact of the West has been in the direction of 
liberalising the institution. The rise of nationalism is the 
direct resiAt of the incorporation of Western ideals in the 
thought and life of the country. The hostile judgement on 
British rule in India is based on conceptions of justice and 
freedom for which the British are, in the main, responsible. 
The Britisher’s interest in India Is more the permanence of 
his rule than the reform of Indian society. His attitude and 
policy are best expressed in the statement of James Kerr, the 

E rincipal of the Hindu College at Calcutta, who said as far 
ack as i86^, Tt may be doubted if the existence of caste is 
on the whole unfavourable to the permanence of our rule. It 
may even be considered frvourable to it, provided we act 
with prudence and forbearance. Its spirit is opposed to 
national union.’* The recent constitutional changes stereo¬ 
type communal divisions and caste distinctions. Though 
measures which provide for the special representation of 
certain classes of people are adopted in the name of social 
justice, they are calculated to retard the growth of national 
unity. Hindu reform movements are impelled by the con¬ 
viction that caste is an anachronism in our present conditions, 
and that it persists through sheer inertia. 

Those who defy caste rules are outcasted, and this pun¬ 
ishment till recently made the influence of caste virtually 
irresistible, The freedom of the individual, however, was not 
completely suppressed- The rules of caste were quite flex¬ 
ible. There was no attempt to crystallite morals, 'fhose who 
demand a radical reform might form themselves into a new 

* 74. 30. 19, See aho BAagavata, x). 17. I^ti; 

Mann, 1 . 85. * SaeyelepaeJU Britomiea, 1 rth ed., vo). v, p. 468. 

* Ghurye, Caiu and Race in India, p. 164 (1933). 
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caste. The laws were there, but they were admitted to be 
relative and susc^tible to change. The law books declare 
that the sources of* dharma are the scriptures, the sayings and 
doings of those who know the scripture, the practice of the 
virtuous and the approval of the enlightened conscience.* 
The texts indicate the framework, and within their limits 
ample liber^ of inte^retation is allowed. As the texts them¬ 
selves are often conflicting,^ one Is obliged to use one's own 
reason and conscience. Men of moral insight and upright¬ 
ness could depart from the established usage and Slttr 
customary law. Apastamba says, 'Right and wrong do not 
go about proclaiming "here we are''; nor do gods, angels and 
the manes say “this is right and that is wrong'’, but right is 
what the Aryans praise and wrong is what they blame.^^ In 
the Tairthiya Upanisad the teacher gives the young man at 
the end of years of study a general rule of conduct. 

*Speak the truth, practise virtue; neglect not the sacrifices due co 
gods and manes: let thy mother be to thee as a divinity, also thy father, 
thy spiritual ccachcr and thy guest; whatever actions are blamdess, not 
others, ahouldst thou perform; good deeds, not others, shouldst thou 
commend; whatsoever thou givest give with feith, with grace, with 
modesty, with respect, with sympathy’ 

How 18 the student to know what is right ? Ordinarily cus¬ 
tom is a sufficient guide, but in cases of doubt the young 
man is invited to take as his model what is done m similar 
circumstances by Brihmins 'competent to judge, apt and 
devoted, but not harsh lovers or virtue'. If the learned 
doctors differ, one has to consult one’s own conscience.* 
Rules are made for man, and the convenrions, not the moral 
principles, may be set aside in emergencies. A saint declared 
that he would eat beef if he chose, and another satisfled his 

' vedo’khilo dharmunQUm imritifQtfea ud vidlm 

IcSrafcaiva sidhQnflm Ataufisj^or eva ca. 

* inim ca bhionA unrayas ca bhinaI)^, matayu ca bbini^ 

* 1. ao. 6- 

* In K&lida&a'a Saiantali th« hero falls m love with ^akantalS and declares 
that it cannot be wrong, for in matters of doubt the voice of conscience is an 
unerring guide. 

asamiayam k^lraparigrahaltsaml yad Iryam asjlm abhillsi me manah 

uOmhi saadehapade^u vutuiu pramanam antahkaranapravrrtayah. 

(Actx.) 
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hunger with dog’s meat received from an impure low-caste 
man. 'A saint can eat anything/ he said, ‘and when a man 
is as hungry as I am, one kind of meat is as good as another.’ 
He enunciates a rule that ‘it is not a serious matter if one cats 
unclean food, provided one does not tell a lie about it The 
former is a matter of convention, the latter relates to ethical 
life. The independence of the individual became fettered 
when the law with this fourfold basis became codified and 
required for changes legislative enactments. 

The truth underlying the system is the conception of 
fight action as a rightly ordered expression of the nature of 
the individual being. Nature assigns to each of us our line 
and scope in life according to inborn quality and sclf-expres- 
sive function. Nowhere is it suggested that one should 
follow one’s hereditary occupation without regard to one’s 
personal bent and capacities. The caste system is a degen¬ 
eration of the class Idea. It does not admit that the individual 
has the right to determine his future and pursue his interests. 
Though idealistic in its origin, beneficent in large tracts of 
its history, still helpful in some ways, it has grown out of 
harmony with our present conditions, owing to arrested 
development and laefe of elasticity. The compulsory degrada¬ 
tion 0/ a large part of mankind is revolting to the refined 
natures who nave a sense of the dignity of man and respect 
for the preciousness of human life. The right of every 
human soul to enter into the full spiritual heritage of the race 
must be recognized. Caste is a source of discord and mis¬ 
chief, and if it persists in its present form, it ^II affect with 
weakness and falsehood the people that cling to it. 

V 

Tht Four Stagts of Life 

The Hindu scheme does not leave the growth of the- 
individual entirely to his unaided initiative but gives him a 
framework for guidance. Human life is represented as con¬ 
sisting of four consecutive stages, of which the first three fall 
within the jurisdiction of class or caste.* 

' MahSlhiraia, xii. 298. 7. 

> Brhaiiranyah Vp. W. A. sx; CkSnJegye Up. u. aj. it JSoila 
Up. 4. 
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I- The Student. Human offspring are the most helpless 
of all living creatures. In the absence of parental care, thrir 
chances of survival are little. The tending will have to be 
continued for a long period, dll the child reaches the status 
of man. The higher the cultural level the longer is the 
period required for education. 

The aim of education is not to pour knowledge into the 
resisting brain and impose a stereotyped rule of conduct on 
his struggling impulses: it is to help the child to develop his 
nature, to change him from within rather than crush him 
from without. ^The education imparted not only fits man 
for his role in life but gives him a general idea of the con¬ 
ditions of spiritual life. 

2. The Householder. By filling his place in social life, by 
helping its maintenance and continuity, the individual not 
only fulfils the law of his own being but makes his contribu¬ 
tion to society. Man attains his full being only by living in 
harmonious social relationships. Sex is a normal human 
function concerned with the perpetuation of the race. Mar¬ 
riage, love, and motherhood are glorified. The wife has an 
equal position irith the husband in all domestic and religious 
concerns. Every woman has a right to marry and have a 
home. Celibacy is the rarest of sexual aberrations. Any 
preoccupation with the flesh is in itself an evil even though 
It may be for purposes of crucifying it. Soul and body, 
however different, are yet closely bound together. The things 
of spirit are in part dependent on the satisfection of the body. 
The physical and the economic, though they may not be 
important in themselves, are important as means to the life 
of spirit. 

One must learn the social and spiritual lessons of the 
earlier stages before one can pass on to the later. One must 
learn to be sober before striving to become a saint. He who 
does not know what it is to love as a child or a husband or a 

? irent cannot pretend to the love which contains them all. 

0 withdraw the noblest elements of humanity from the 
married state to monkhood is biologically and socially 
unhealthy. The state of the householder is the msunstay of 
social life. It is said that the householder shall have his life 
established in the supreme reality, shall be devoted to the 
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pursuit of truth, and shall dedicate to the Eternal Being 
whatever activities he undertakes.* Hinduism does not 
demand withdrawal from life into mountain tops or gloomy 
caves as an essential condition for spiritual life. The way 
to a higher life is normally through the world. 

3. The Ferest Dweller. To be, for man, is not merely to be 
born, to grow up, marry, earn his livelihood, found a fomily, 
and support it and pass away. That would be a human 
edition of the animal life. It is rather to grow upward exceed¬ 
ing his animal b^Innings. By fulfilling his function in 
society, the individual b^ins to feel the pcatness of the soul 
which is behind the veils of nature and longs to reach his 
true universality. When the children get settled and no 
more want his attention, he retires probably with his wife to 
a quiet place in the country to lead a life of inquiry and 
meditation and work out within himself the truth of his 
being, in an atmosphere of freedom from the strife of social 
bonds. The mystery of life, as of death, each one has to 
discover for himself, We can sing and taste with no tongues 
but our own. Though each one has to attain his purpose 
by his separate encounter, the result is of universal signifi¬ 
cance. 

4. The Monk. A sa^MySHn renounces all possessions, dis¬ 
tinctions of caste, and practices of religion, As he has per¬ 
fected himself, he is able to give his soul the largest scope, 
throw all his powers into the mee movement of the world and 
compel its transfiguration. He docs not merely formulate 
the conception 01 high living but lives it, adhering to the 
famous rule, *The world is my country; to do good my 
religion'. ‘Rcgyding all with an equal eye he must be 
friendly to all living beings. And being devoted, he must not 
injure any living creature, human or animal, «lher in act, 
word, or thought, and renounce all attachments.'^ A freedom 
and fearlessness of spirit, an Immensity of courage, which no 
defeat or obstacle can touch, a faith in the power that works 
in the uDivcrse, a love that lavishes itself without demand of 
return and makes life a free servitude to the universal spirit, 

* brdi£DUii|(hg gribasUah laCtvajii<iiAp«rtxanah 
yadytt kaima pnkunita od brahmuni uia,a7pay«T. 

* yj/ett Purafte, liJ. 9. 
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are the signs of the perfected man. The saHHySsin is a super- 
social mail) ^parivrajaka^ awandering teacher who Influences 
spiritual standards though he may live apart from society. 
The diifcrence between a BrShmIn and a sanifyasin is that 
while the former is a full member of society, living ^th wife 
and children in a well-regulated but simple home, and per¬ 
forming religious rites, the latter is a celibate, homeless and 
wandering, if he does not live in a monastery, who has re¬ 
nounced all rites and ceremonies. He belongs neither to his 
language nor to his race but only to himself and therefore to 
the whole world.' This order is recruited from members of 
all castes and both sexes. As the life of the saBHyasin is the 
goal of man, those who live it obtain the allegiance of society. 
Kilidlsa, the great Indian poet, describes this supreme ideal 
of life as 'owning the whole world while disowning oneseir.* 

Hinduism has given us in the form of the saBBySsin its 
picture of the Ideal man. He carries within himself the dynam¬ 
ism of spirit, its flame-like mobility. He has no fixed abode 
and is bound to no stable form of living. He is released from 
every form of selfishness: individual, social, and national. He 
docs not make compromises for the sake of power, Indmdual 
or collective. His behaviour is unpredictable, for he docs not 
act in obedience to the laws of the social group or the State. 
He is master of his own conduct. He is not subject to rules, 
for he has realized In himself the life which is the source of 
all rules and which is not itself subject to rules. The quietude 
of his soul is strange, for though he is tranquil within, every¬ 
thing about him is restless and dynamic. His clement is 
fire, his mark is movement. 

The ideal man of India Is not the magnanimous man of 
Greece or the valiant knight of medieval Europe, but the free 
man of spirit who has attained insight into die universal 
source by rigid discipline and practice of disinterested 
virtues, who has freed himself from the prejudices of his 
time and place. It is India’s pride that she has clung to 
this ideal and produced in every generation and in every part 
of the country from the time of the Rsis of the Upanisads 

' When hia coUeAgues boutad that they were native co the iril Antuihenes 
replied that they shared this honour with slugs and grasshoppers. 

* Ma/avik^imitra, j. i. 
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and Buddha to Ramakrsna and Gandhi, men who strove 

successfully to realize this ideal. 

The ide^ of the saHHySsin has still an appeal to the Indian 
mind. When Gandhi wants the political leaders to break all 
the ties that hold them to the world, to be ascetics owning 
nothing and vowed to celibacy, when he tells them that the 
prison should be thdr monastery, the coarse ?ail dress their 
religious habit, fetters and handcuffs their liair shirt and 
scourge, he is applying the ideal of renunciation in the 
political sphere. 

The scheme of classes and stages is helpful but not indis¬ 
pensable. ^mkara^ tells us that it is like a saddle horse which 
helps a man to reach his goal easily and quickly, but even 
witkout it man can arrive there. Life is a j^rogress through 
stages. The race is a long one, and society should not lay 
on any one a burden too heavy to bear. The higher flights 
are not to be attempted until we train ourselves on the lower 
ones. We should not, however, be content to remain for all 
time on the lower stages. That would not be to live up to the 
ideal demanded of us. The goal is the vision of God and it is 
open to all, The world and its activities are no barriers to it 
but constitute the training ground. 

VI 

The scheme of the ends of life, classes, and stages has for 
its aim the development of the individusJ. It hups him to 
order and organize his life instead of leaving it as a bundle of 
incompatible desires. It looks upon him not as a mere 
specimen of a zoological species but as a member of a social 
group which reflects In its organization the scheme of values 
for the realization of which the group exists. By education 
and social discipline the individual is helped to develop the 
inner conviction essential for social stability. But throughout 
there is insistence on the feet that the highest values are super¬ 
national and truly universal. The activities and achieve¬ 
ments of art and science, of morality and religion, are the 
highest manifestations of the human spirit assimilable and 
communicable across barriers of blood and race. This is not 
to deny or underrate the importance of the group life, but the 
> Nubian OD Brakma Suira, iii, 6.36^. 
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highest values of art and literature, science and philosophy, 
have, in principle, a universal appeal. The higher the indivi¬ 
dual the more free is he of the social order. The highest 1$ 
the most universal, having transcended the need for dis¬ 
cipline by the social scheme (attvarnah-amt). He is a king 
among men, being a king over himself, svayam eva raja. H? 
is a citizen of the world and speaks a language that can be 
understood by all who call themselves men. Of the four ends 
the highest is spiritual freedom; of the four classes, the 
Brahmin engaged in spiritual pursuits is the highest; of the 
four stages, that of laUfiyasft is the most exalted. The mean¬ 
ing of human existence is in a larger consciousness which 
man does not enter so long as he remains confined in his 
individuality. The limitations of frmily life and social 
obedience embarrass the spirit in its main purpose of advanc¬ 
ing into a life of unity with all being. The negative method 
or asceticism by which the individual mortifies his body, 
gives up all possessions, and breaks all social connexions is 
not the Hindu view, which requires us to grow into the 
larger freedom of spirit, the super-individuality, by develop¬ 
ing each side of our life until it transcends its limits. In this 
fatal hour of twilight, of tragic conflict between light and 
darkness, it is the duty of the iree men of the spirit, who have 
seen the real beyond the clouds, to do their best to ward off 
the darkness, and if that is not possible to light their lamps 
and get ready to help us to see when the night falls. 

VII 

We are at a gloomy moment in history. Never has the 
future seemed so incalculable. With a dreary fatality the 
tragedy moves on. The world of nadons seems to be like a 
nursery full of perverse, bumptious, ill-tempered children, 
nagging one another and making a display of their toys of 
earthly possessions, thrilled by mere size, ^his is true of all 
countries. It is not a question of East or West, of Asia or 
Europe. No intelligent Asiatic can help admiring and 
reverencing the great races that live in Europe and their 
noble and exalted achievements. His heart is wrung when 
he sees dark clouds massing on the horizon. There is some¬ 
thing coarse at the very centre of our civilization by which 
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it is betrayed again and again. No civilization, however 
brilliant, can stand up against the social resentments and 
class conflicts which accompany a maladjustment of wealth, 
labour, and leisure. Perpetual disturbance will be our doom 
if we do not recognize that the world is one and interdepen¬ 
dent.* If we do not alter the framework of the social system 
and the international order, which are based on force and 
the exploitation of the inferior individuals and backward 
nations, world peace will be a wild dream, While resolved to 
renounce nothing, this generation wishes to enjoy the fruits 
of renundation. 

The Imitation has a profoundly significant sentence. ‘All 
men desire peace, but very few desire those things which 
make for peace.’ We are not prepared to pav the price for 
peace, the renunciation of empires, the abandonment of the 
policy of economic nationalism, the rearrangement of the 
world on a basis of racial equality and freedom and devotion 
to world community. It is obvious common sense, but for it 
to dawn on the general mind, a mental and moral revolution 
is necessary. Peace demands a revolutionary desire, a new 
simplicity, a new asceticism. If men conquer their own 
inordinate desires, this inner victory will show forth in their 
outer relations. In the third century r.c. A5oka succeeded 
to a realm more extensive than modern British India. He 
achieved in early life a reputation as a military hero. The 
spectacle of the misery caused by war filled him with 
remorse and he became a man of peace and an enthusiastic 
disciple of Buddha. The results of his conversion may be 
told in his own words as they appeared in the edicts which he 
caused to be carved on rocks and pillars throughout his 
vast empire. In one of them he tells us of his profound sor¬ 
row at iht thousands who had been slain in his war on the 
Kalingas and at the misery inflicted on the non-combatants. 
Tf a hundredth or a thousandth part of these were now to 
suffer the same fete, it would be a matter of deep sorrow to 
his majesty. Though one should do him an injury, his 
majesty now holds tl»t it must be patiently borne, so fer as it 

* The worU of mortals ia tn Interdependent wgeniam’: 

‘iimghfluvtn curtTaloluh parasparsin apCirit&h*. 

(bdakibhirata, zii. 4^8. ! 7.) 
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can possibly be borne/* Here was a mighty emperor who 
not only repented of his lust for dominion but had his 
rwentance cut in rocks for the instruction of future ages. 
If science and machinery get into other hands than those of 
warring Caesars and despotic Tamerlanes, if enough men 
and women arise in each community who are free from the 
fanaticisms of religion and of politics, who will oppose 
strenuously every kind of mental and moral tyranny, who 
will develop in place of an angular national spirit a rounded 
world view, what might not be done^ 

‘ Rock ICdiCl XlII. Sec Vjncwit A. Smith* The Edie/t e/ JMa, p- 1$ 
(1909). 
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}J 9 ti * i0 pagi 155 

We h*ve a Kharof^hl jnscrlpiion, on a vase from Swat, oT ihc Greek mwi- 
darch Theedorus, who, as a i^uddhlst, deals with the establishment oT sontc 
relies of Buddha, and this inscription is probably of the early part of the lim 
ccntuiy 04 . 


Note ^ to page Z56 

Some of the Greeks in India adopted Boddhism or at any rate took such keen 
ioterai in it u to place their artistic skiil at its service. U has been well aaid 
that the art of Gsndltf ra was born of Buddhist piety u t ilixing Greek technique. 
This influence continued from the flrst century Into the Kushan period 
and even after i^ when it became completely Indianixed. 


Note * to page s62 

As regards scripture, Hobbes contends that sovereigns are llic sole judges 
as to which boob are canonical and how they should be intctpreied- Of all 
the abuse that constitute tlie kingdom of darkness, the greatest arise from the 
false doctrine that ‘the present Church now militant on earth is the Kingdom 
of God’. Tlie papacy is no other than the ghost gf the deceased Roman 
Ejapire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof* The Cambridge Platonius 
laid stress on the moral and spiritual Actors in rdiglun and claimed iliat true 
religion must harraoni/4 with rational truth. They were opp^ to all claims 
of private inspiration. Bciriamin Whicheote (1610-83) writes: *If you aay 
you have a revelation frotn dod« I must have a revelation from Gnd loo before 
r can believe yoa.’ God reveals Hlmsolf in the mind of man 'more t)mn in any 
part of the world b^a’. This revelation eannoi conflict with univewl 
reason of man kind. The only thing which is unalterable and final k tho ethical 
side of religion. We may dispute doctrines of theology but not the laws of 
morality. ‘I will not*, he ssid, Vesk the certain laws of charity for a doubtful 
doctrine or of uncertain truth.’ Nathanael Culverwcl observes*. ‘The Church 
hath more securi^ in resting upon genuine reason than in relying upon some 
spurious traditions.* Two propositions sum up his doctrine, i. That all the 
moral law is founded in natural and common hght, In the light of reason; and 
t. That there » nothing in the mysteries of the Gospel contrary to the light 
c/reason.’ Calverwel is an earnest radorukst, though he holds that reason 
needs illumination from faith. 


Note * to page 267 

W. R. Gifford (1845-7$) was a Anatk in his unbelief. He raged against 
Church and Creed and denounced Christkni^as ‘a terrible ^gue which has 
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destroxed (wo c^?il1sar^ons^ He pat man in pkce of God and his AitK and he 
concluded hJs essa^ on Cfftmu £mu;m with the words, *Tbose who cen read 
(he »gns of Che limes read in them that the Kingdom of man has come.’ 


Nffte ts page 2yi 

*One thing is dear: the victory of Chnstienity indicates a break vnth the 
past and a changed attitude in the history of the human mind. Men had grown 
weary and unwilling to seek furtljcr. They turned greedily to a creed that 
promised to calm the troubled mind, that could ^vc certainty in place ofdoubr, 
a ii nai solution for a host of problems, and theology instead of science and logic. 
Unable and unwJling to direct their own inner life, they were ready to sur* 
render the control to a superior being, incommensurable with tlicmselves. 
Reason neither give nor promised happiness to mankind: but especially the 
Christian religion gave man the assurance of happiness beyond the grave. 
Thus the centre of gravity was shiAed and men’s hopes and expectations were 
transferred to that future life. They were content to submit and suffer in this 
life in order to find the life hercaAcr. Such an attitude of mind was entirely 
foreign to the ancient %vor!d, even to the earlier nations of the East, not to 
speak of the Greeks and Romans. To a Greek the future life was something 
shadowy and formidable; life on earth alone was prized by him.’ Rostovtzeff, 
^ Hruerj ef the Jndesi if^orld, vol. ii, Rmtc (> 9 * 7 )» P« 35 ®* 
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